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MILMAN’S MARTYR OF ANTIOCH.* 


Tuz.authorof this poem has been from 
the ingest po oe of. his bari Bein 
the critics. Itwas by slow 
on hat the professional dispensers 
of li honour consented to do full 
justice to the merits of Scott and By- 
ron; and up to this hour, Wordsworth, 
apoet of genius quite equal to either 
these, ig abe been ey to obtain 
any thing like justice at their hands. 
Coleridge and Southey have been infi- 
nitely more quizzed than applauded— 
and are likely to be so imguture, not- 
withstanding’the contempt which men 
of real know and féeling have ex- 
for the manner in which they 
ve been treated. But Mr Milman 
has been, from the beginning and all 
along, lauded to the skies in journals 
of the most opposite sentiments ; and, 
in short, he is almost the only wie 
man now living, who has never 
poe ces reason to complain of any 
one. of his literary contemporaries. 
We have many doubts whether this 
universal kindness has been favourable 
to the true i::terests of this gentleman, 
or will in the end be found to have 
promoted his true poetical fame. There 
was a great deal in his first efforts to 
please every body, and there was no- 
thing to displease any one. His lan- 
guage spoke him a scholar, his tone 


of feeling was uniformly that of a gen« 
tleman, and nobody could read his 
verses without being persuaded that 
they were written by a man of virtu- 
ous principles. And withal, there was’ 
diffused over the whole surface of his’ 
pr ree a something of opulent 
and luxurious and stately, which was 
well calculated to i hopes, 
and to lend even to visible defects the 
appearance of so many pledges of fu- 
ture excellence. 'Phe critics; propitia- 
ted by all this, were willing to trust 
that time and reflection w do for 
him the work of hension, and so 
they passed over all his faults with a 
leniency not very customary in these 
days. After a time, he himself became 
one of the Quarterly Reviewers ; and 
since then he has enjoyed all the sup-~ 
port which that journat’s extensive ac« 
ceptance and merited authority could 
give him. There may be some minds so 
constituted as to thrive better under 
this sort of general favour than under 
any other treatment; but we think 
the event has shewn that it is not so 
in Arey of midi gee . His Ox. 
fo ize poem is Fazi fle 
formances in all respects juvenile 
are still the best things he done : 
and, if we are to judge of the progress 
of his intellect from the last poem he 
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has published, we must be compelled 
to say, not only that he has acquired 
no additional strength of imagination, 
but that even in the minor arts of lan- 
guage and versification he has abso~ 
Fately retrograded. And these are the 
things which convince us, that he has 
really been a spoiled child; for, in 
spite of defects more serious we 
choose at this moment to dwell upon, 
there is that jie Mr ory ich 
leaves us.no do t, had he givén 
himself fair play, he might have 
by this time a very different sort of 
person from what he now is. 
We shall for the present say nothing 
about what we think Mr Milman 
might have been, nor about what we 
think he may perhaps yet be; but 
shall speak our mind very plainly, and 
that in a spirit of great kindness, as to 
what we think he has. done and _is 
doing. He has written four octavos, 
containing more-verses than many poets 
of the greatest eminence have writ- 
ten in the whole course of their lives. 
In these yolumes he has exhibited no 
ordinary command over the resources 
of the poetical language of En 
—they contain many i 
description—many more of igorous 
ion, and..some of .m ay 
cal beauty ; and taken altogether, 
they cannot fail to leave the impres- 
sion that. their author is a very elegant 
and accomplished man. But with the 
four yolumes lying on our table he- 
us, we cannot but ask ourselves, our 
readers, and Mr Milman himself, this 
simple question — What ware Seat ET 
volumes added to the literature of Eng- 
one fu ould our vente pay ac ge 
it less complete itis Mr 
Milman never published one line of all 
he has written? Weare afraid there 
is. but one answer which any candid 
man can make to this trying question. 
Mr Milman has.opened no new sources 
of poetical interest ; he has delineated 
no new wernlsing of human passion ; 
he has sounded no unexplored depth 
in the moral or intellectual nature of 
man ; he hag neither adorned nor em- 
balmed any faded or forgotten porti 
of our national recollections ; 
no un silent of 
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books which has passed from lip to 
lip, and from heart to heart ; hae is 
no one line of his that any man quotes: 
there is no phrase, no epithet of his 
that has become common property. 
Heis very probably surrounded, when 
he delivers his lectures on the poetical 
artat Oxford, by a troop of young gen. 
tlemen, who consider him as the y 
Magnus Apollo of the time, who re. 
echo his opinions, or rather the opi- 
higng which he limself echoes, end 
with whom the- «bros a-of Mr Mil. 
man is enough. In like manner his 
books are beautifully printed by Mr 
Davison, and bountifully puffed by 
Mr Murray, and they find a place for 
several weeks on the table of every fa. 
shionable drawing-room in town. But 
here the matter stops. Take the na- 
tion at large, and who knows or re- 
members any thing now about Sa. 
mor, Lord of the Bright City, or The 
Fall of Jerusalem? Take the nation 
at large this day six months, and 
that time the Martyr of Antioch will, 
we are sorry to say, be quite as much 
forgotten as the Newspaper or Maga- 
zine in which it has been extolled on 


rich the morning of its publication. The 


fact is, that Mr Milman appears to 
have entirely neglected those_habits of 
sincere self-examination, by means of 
which alone the power of intellect can 
be built up higher and higher. He has 
listened to flattery, and been enervated 
by it—not s@mulated. He has gone 
on writing, but not studying,—descri- 
bing, but not searching,—elaborating 
decleonatione. but not ‘opening his 


heart fo the inspirations of individual 


feeling, His works, therefore, appear 
one another, without conveying 
any notion of their being poured out 
from. the fulness of a strengthening 
mnind. They are not ‘progressive, but 
successive exertions. 

When one reads a new poem, how- 
ever imperfect and defective, from 
the pen of Lord Byron, one never 
fails to meet every now and then 
some noble thought, some bedutiful 
expression, which takes its place im- 
mediately in oe Pas tom never 
passes awa n: and if any one 
thinks of pA sr the Lord B ron 
of this day with ‘‘ George Gordon Lord 
Byron, a Minor,” every single thought 
and expression of this sort is a new 
mark of the immense stride that in- 
tellect has taken. In the samé way, 
when the author of Waverley sends out 
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‘new novel, it ts likely that we 
siieayto Sarsclves, this ts very inferior 
to Waverley, this is inférior to Rob 
Roy, this is nothing like Ivanhoe ; 
but who ever lays down the most care- 
less and hasty of his volumes without 
Wg somttle that he has made'a cer- 
tain number of substantial acquisitions 
while scone aad Will any body ever 

et the beautiful struggles between 
ihe half-es sisters in The Pirate, 
or the beau moral lesson their be- 
haviour and its consequences teach ? 
or doubt the immense superiority of 
these things over any thing “‘ The great 
Magician” could have done when he 
wrote the Lay of the Last Minstrel ? 
Will an y ever forget those terri- 
ble in Saidanapalus’ description 
of his vision of Semiramis, 


y-hair’d, wither’d, bloody- 


And hioody-handed Po 


But we put it to the good faith of any 
intelligent reader who has followed us 
thus far, to say, where is the conce 
tim or the expression in all Mr Mil- 
man’s volumes, which one is likely to 
remember in this fashion.—There is 
nothing like the ‘‘ cunctantem thala- 
mo” of Virgil, or the arra pet eos 92 woOog, 
&e. of Homer.—But this is try- 
ing by severe standards ; and without 
pushing the matter farther, we shall 
just conclude withasking, Whohasever, 
in this borrowing and lending age, 
consciously or unconsciously, borrowed 
any thing from Mr Milman? 

“The truth and substance of the whole 
matter is, that Mr Milman has never yet 
produced any thing stamped with the 
strong unquestionable impress of ori- 
ginality 5 aud the best things he has 

, elegant as vet ps ve been 
ifieations of the 
sagacity of the old , facile est in- 
ventis addere. Mr Milman has many 
defects ; we wish he had more, but 
of another kind ; for his sins are, 
almost without exception, sins of 
omission, not of commission: and these 
are, we think, the worst a young au- 
thor can make himself remarkable for. 
We should have had, undoubtedly, 
much greater hopes as to Mr Milman’s 
future career, had we found him run- 
ns into fifty palpable errors of a 

and thoughtless nature, for ever 

oue fault of the negative order, whic 
oe most skilful eye can detect in 


——— 
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An “ infelix * of language’ 
has kept ie ~~ serge tr illone 
t ent ef his art; wherein 
is early efforts gave much rooni. for 
hope of the greatest excellence. A fa- 
cility of s sy See prone still 
more unfortunate, prevented him 
peed weer the necessity of intel- 
lectual labour ; and thus going round 
and round in the same circle of words 
and images, Mr Milman has suffered 
several of’ his finest years to pass over 
his head without producing any thing 
which he might not have produced 
with equal ease when he was writing 
Fazio—without adding one leaf to the 
wreath which he had won for his tem- 
ples ere he ceased to be a stripling. 
The Martyr of Antioch is in every 
t an inferior performance to the 
Fall of Jerusalem ; and we are of this 
—_ much more decidedly at the 
close of a second , than we were 
at the close of a first. ‘The best pas- 
sages in it ate lyrical; but there is no 
lyric in the whole of it im the least to 
be compared even with those of the 
second order in the former poem ; and 
the most successful effort it contains is 
but an echo of the conclusion of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. ‘The story also is 
much more’ , and’ we think 
there is by no means the same indica- 
tion of dramatic tact in the manage- 
ment of the dialogue. Nevertheless, 
this is a poem on which, even had it 
appeared anonymously, some share of 
attention must have been fixed, and 
we shall not hesitate to examine its 
structure and materials with some 
little accuracy, although, unless the 
author exerts himself more vigorously 
than he has been doing, we shall pro- 
bably not bestow the same compliment 
on he next of his volumes. 


i 
t 
The story is that of a girl 
dedicated to the service of Apolo 
Antioch, converted to the C i 
faith, and savrificed to the unrelenting 
spirit of offended heathenism, in the 
ign of the Emperor Probus. The 
author, in his preface, blames the old 
martyrologists for “ describing, with 
‘almost anatomical precision, the vari- 
‘ous methods ‘of torture,” while they 
have, as he days, “ rarely and briefly 
noticed the internal and mental agonies 
to which the same circumstances in- 
evitably exposed the converts. In 
sucha situation,” he says, “ it ‘has 


been my object ‘to tthe mind 
of a ‘young ses ctor Seanad and I 





have opposed to Christianity the most 
beautiful and the most natural of hea- 
then superstitions,—the worship of the 
Sun.” 


From all this it must be sufficiently 
eee eas Milman owes 
general idea is new poem to the 
romance of Valerius, and that in most 
of his leading conceptions, he follows 
— moe on the whole splen- 
did, although very unequal composi- 
tion. The ideas of following 
martyr into the struggles of the do- 
mestic affections, wounded and dis- 
turbed: by the influence of the new 


—, and of a simple 
faith of the Bible with gorgeous 
superstition of the God of Delos, are 
common to both performances. The 
ancient Christian priest Fabius of the 
poem, is the same being with the Au- 
relius Felix of the novel, and speaks 
in a great measure the same language ; 
but indeed how.could he speak any 
other ? The Margarita of the poem is 
the shadow of the Athanasia of the ro- 
miatice ; her conversion is discovered 
almost in the same manner, and her 
conversations with her friends while 
in confinement and expectation of 
death, are all conceived in precisely 
the same spirit. ‘The Amphitheatre, 
with the laughing and cruel multitude 
of spectators, is a copy, but a faint one 
it is true, of the magnificent picture of 
the Coliseum in Valerius, a picture 
‘to which our prose literature possesses 
few things equal. The behaviour of 
the different martyrs is in like man- 
ner taken almost entirely from the 
same source. If Mr Milman’s per 
formance goes beyond Valerius, it 
must therefore be in the management 
of its plot, and in the more judicious 
use which the poet may have made of 
the materials furnished ready to his 
hand by the learning or the invention 
of the novelist ; in many parti- 
-culars we are of opinion, that such is 
the case. 

mu hes exhibited greet jadgment in 
man ited great in 
giving to the story of hts heroine a 
termination al The 


Secondly, Mr Milman, in conse- 
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the female th 


CMarch, 
is, that his performance concludes with 
the highest interest of his story; 
whereas in Valerius, the interest’ js 
not sustained on the same key with 
the description of the bloody scenes in 
the Roman Amphitheatre, at the close 
of the. first volume. Thraso and 
Athanasia should have died together, 
and at the end of the book. 
_. Thirdly, Mr Milman’s plan has the 
merit of concentrating or naan on 
e proper personages, much more than 
that of his predecessor. The father of 
his Christian maiden is, in regard to 
the conception at least, much better 
than Athanasia’s numerous tribe of 
relatives. And, in like manner, it is 
far better that Margarita should be 
the priestess of Apollo herself, instead 
of occupying such an inferior place in 
his temple as Athanasia does. 
Fourthly, The idea of representing 
the Christian heroine as being beloved 
by the Roman Prefect, whose business 
it is to judge and condemn the dis. 
ciples of the persecuted religion, is a 
happy one, and of this Mr Milman 
might have made great use ; but here 
we think he has failed very miserably, 
and done no sort of justice to the in- 
teresting dramatic situations his idea 
brought within his reach. This Oly- 
bius, who tempts Margarita to aban- 
don her religion by shewing her his 
long suite of apartments and magnifi- 
cent furniture, and promising her that 
she shall be seated close by his side 
on the throne of the Amphitheatre, 
&c. is a very vulgar personage, and 
quite unworthy of Mr Milman’s ima- 
gination. There is nothing Roman in 
such a character; nor does his hast 
abdication, on hearing of Margaritas 
death, at all elevate him in our eyes. 
The style in which he argues with 
Margarita can sanction no comparison 
with the scene between the senator 
Palma and Athanasia in Valerius ; and 
this is the more astonishing, when one 
considers the superiority of the relative 
situation in which the poet’s interlo- 
cutors are placed. ‘Trajan and Palma 
in the novel are beings whom we un- 
derstand ; they speak like high-bred, 
enlightened, and compassionate men ; 
but the Olybius of the is a per- 
son whom it is difficult to imagine 
either a man reverencing, or a woman 
loving. He is vain, presumptuous, 
boastful, the one moment ; the next, 
nothing but weak and silly ; and as for 
his threatening and scolding the wo 
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‘man who has confessed that she 
on him, incline her to. recollect 
that if she will not marry him he has 
the power. of torturing and slaying 
her—this is so perfectly. unworthy 
either of a Roman or of a man, that 
we are quite ashamed in finding that 
such a poor co ion could have en- 
tered into any cultivated mind. . We 
yenture to say, that there is not one 
reader who, were he to judge from that 
alone, would not say to himself, 
themanwhowrites this has never known 
what it is either to be in authority or 
to be in love. Rant, fustian, extrava- 
are things which admit of easy 
Terivences in the works of a young 
man; but such a fault. as this speaks 
erty of spirit, coldness of blood and 
on ness of imagination, and 
betrays but too plainly how much Mr 
Milman has neglected the study of 
that great volume which, in the words 
of a very different sort of poet, 


* Life, force, and beauty, must to all im- 


part, 
At once the source, and end, and test of 
art.” 


Mr Milman’s plan, therefore, pos- 
sesses several advantages over that of 
the original which suggested to him 
his subject, and is in many important 
particulars more dramatically concei- 
ved. This is principally owing to the 
more limited nature of his piece, and 
to the necessity of concentration im- 
posed on him by the species of his 
-composition. In so far we are of opi- 
nion that the Martyr of Antioch goes 
pe ing Valerius ; in every other parti- 

we are compelled to acknowledge 
that it appears to us to be very inferior 
to that romance. 

And, in the first place, Antioch is a 
very inferior scene to Rome, Conver- 
sions and martyrdoms occurred every- 
where; but no one can doubt, that 
where the object was to represent the 
contrast between themild opening light 
of the Gospel and the sullen ying 
glare of heathen superstition, a bol 
imagination would have decidedly pre- 

making the Kternal City itself, 
that great centre of all human power, 
and all human wickedness, and all 
human | , the scene in which to 
exhibit the most ee and ictu- 
resque that ever shook the in- 
tellect yt of man. In this re- 
spect Mr Milman’s alteration is much 
for the worse ; but we can easily un- 
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ep the a to 
t it notwi i 
And, secondly, it to us that 
Mr Milman is altoge inferior to 
the novelist in regard to his co 
tions of what the state of feelin y 
was in the heathen world at the time 
ben the light of oe first 
roke upon it. He probably imagined, 
that, by painti rg = but the con- 
flict of two violent fai he should 
produce a more striking effect; but 
the truth of history, as well as the 
truth of poetry, is against him. The 
superstitions of heathendom were worn 
out, or almost, entirely so, long before 
the time of Trajan, to say meet oe of 
the time of Probus. The day had 
long gone by when men of rank and 
education trembled in their closets 
over stories of imperfect entrails, and 
Squeamish chickens, and reluctant 
heifers, and attributed earthquakes to 
the wrath of Neptune. The author 
of Valerius has indeed contrasted the 
faith of the early Christians with the 
dark superstition of the vulgar heathen 
mind ; but inn to characters of 
a loftier order, he has wisely found 
his rant vy i a contrast not im im- 
penetrable superstition, but in 
that temperament of listless scornful 
indifference which had been too effec- 
tually nourished by the whole strain 
of classical literature, and by the va- 
rious sects of their phi ; above 
all, those of the Garden and the Porch, 
—these two ting, it is true, in two 
different methods upon the.minds of 
their disciples. The persecutions of the 
Chniptoren 0 time of, the Roman 
emperors, chiefly arose, it is quite evi- 
dent, from nee ef itical se 
and suspicion ; for had they arisen from 
the genuine hatred of a oaiee domi- 
nant superstition, it is impossible to 
imagine that they should have been 
interrupted by so many long intervals 
of quiet and toleration. Who will be- 
lieve that Trajan or Probus sacrificed 
innocent. virgins and venerable old 
men to their own reverence 
for Neptune, Apollo, and Diana? The 
Roman politicians wiser hag an 
to perceive in Christianit germe 
a a set of feeli which must tend 
to overthrow the whole fabric of that 
dark tyranny; and they hated Chris- 
tianity and uted it on that ac- 
count. And Mr Milman, who is a 
scholar, should not have read the Ro- 
man authors from Tacitus dowuwards, 
without picking up knowledge enough 





to enable him to distinguish the real 
motives of imperfal violence from those 


su and disguises, 
oti dnifed soy be to 
vulgar, even in the w y 
were really employed. “aduover, by 
the view which our has taken of 
the subject, he has neg er 
representing one of the things which a 
poet, handling this theme, ought to 

we considered as among the finest 
within his reach—we —< the —e 
want of religion im in the hu- 
man i Teen is ing more 
beautifully touched in the , from 
which he has so largely borrowed, than 
the melancholy with which the gentle 
Athanasia listens to the elegant de- 
clamations of the Epicurean, her un- 
cle ; and one cannot read that scene 
without feeling how much of meta- 
physical truth is embodied in its con- 
ception. The open, ingenuous, ardent 
mind of youthful innocence, must 
have after something more sub- 
- ‘stantial than the fine-spun sophistries 
which could satisfy spirits worn out 
with false thinking, and unstrung by 
the weary contemplation of the ways 
of the heathen world. But it is by 
no means so clear, that the beautiful 
dreams of the Pagan poets, sincerely 
‘believed, never questioned, habituali- 
zed from infancy, would all evaporate 
and lose their charm before one single 
spectacle of Christian resolution in a 
grey-haired martyr ; and this, above 
all, in the case of a beautiful enthusi- 
astic maiden, who had never breathed 
any air but that of the gardens of a 


Daphne. In this particular 


, therefore, 
-we think the view Mr Milman has - 


chosen to give, is neither so consonant 
with historical truth, nor so rich in'‘mo- 
tal instruction, as that of his original. 
We shall now proceed to give a very 
few imens of the performance on 
w we have been saying so much ; 
‘and in selecting these, we shall follow 
our old rule of laying before our read- 
ers what we conceive to be the best 
things in the book before us, leaving 
‘it to the author himself to profit or not 
as he pleases, by the critical remarks 
we have thrown out; and trusting 
that we have already said enough to 
make him understand in what parti- 
culars we conceive both this and his 
ape Nome ty thes Bam wom 
' The following is aioe most 
ponent pe am the whole poem. 
‘The father of the heroine, for the first 
‘time, sees, in the presence of his daugh- 
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ter and the Prefect, the oki Christian 
priest, by whose means he sup 

the conversion of the young lady to 
have been brought about, and he ad. 
dresses him thus :-— 


Callias, Wizard! Sorcerer! 
What hast thou done to witch my child 
from me ? 
What potent herbs dug at the full of moon, 
What foul Thessalian charms dost bear 
about thee ? 
Hast thou made league with Hecate, or 


wrung 
From the unwilling dead the accursed se. 


cret 
That gives thee power o’er human souls ? 
Fabi 


68. Thou’st err’d 
Into a truth: the dead hath risen, and 
walk’d 
The unconscious earth ; and whathe taught, 
I teach. 
Callias. Away with him !—he doth con. 
fess—away ! ‘ 
Olybius. Off with him to the torturers! 
Fabius. Hear me, Prefect ; 
Hear me, I charge thee by the eternal God, 
Him whom thou know’st not, yet whose 
name o’erawes thee ; 
Nor think ye that I speak to sue for mercy 
Upon these children or myself: expend 
Your subtlest tortures, nought can ye in- 
flict 
But what weare proud to suffer. For your. 
selves 
I speak, in mercy to your forfeit souls. 
God—at whose word the vast creation 


Sprang, 
Exulting in its light and harmony, 
From the blank silence of the void abyss; 
At. whose command at once the unpeopled 
world 
Brake out in life, and man, the lord of all, 
Walk’d that pure Paradise, from which his 
sin 
Expell’d him—God, that to the elder world 
Spake with the avenging voice of rolling 
waters, 
When the wide deluge swept from all the 
earth 


The giant-born—He that in thunder-peals 
Held dreadful converse with his chosen 


Toes 

And e the potent-teeming elements, 
And the rapt souls of Prophets, to proclaim 
His will almighty—in our latter days 
That God hath spoken by his Son. He 


came, 
From the dark ages of the infant world 
Foretold,—the Prophets’ everlasting Bur- 
then. 
The Virgin bare the Son, the angelic hosts 
Burst out in song—the Father from his 
clouds 


Declared him. To his miracles of might 

Consenting, Nature own’d her Lord. His 
power, - 

His sorrows, all his glory, all his shame, 


“ 
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Wisimene hig deat, hindepaloen senate Maiden herself the witness of all that 
fearful tumult. 
aod We bright clouds that wrap im to ‘ ‘ 


Olybius. weet Margarita, 
wiohtioas" And again he comes, CTY tins Seat he Cea ey 
Sui not as then, not clad in wear de woh treasure, 


To live the life, or die the death of man : That shall be mine thus fondly clasp’d for 


Girt with his own omni his throne ever. 
The wreck of worlds, the glory of his pre- Now, Margarit: cast thine eyes below— 
sence What seest thou ? 
; Margarita. Here Apollo’s temple rests 


Lighting infinity, he comes to assume 

Th’ eternal Judgment Seat.. Then thou 

seme thy armed satellites, The massy shades of Daphne, with its 
streams, 


these thy meek and lowly followers ; eams, : 
on that worshee enthroned ra pies That i their babbling sounds allure the 


Its ut upon its snow-white columns. 


bes sight, 
nth ice-triumphant Lord of all our Wheretheirlong dim-seen tracts of silvery 
; whiteness 


Asia, 
And I, a nameless, weak, unknown old Non gioy> and now are lost again: Bex 
man, 

stand an helpless criminal before thee, ‘The star-lit city in its wide repose ; 
Shall mest a The earth shall cast at a, and Hient tower in stately dark- 


us up, 
The winds shall waft our thin and scatter’d Distinct against the cloudless sky. 
ashes, a a i on Beneath thee 
i q Ow: e 
eee eet ae ees Margarita. A dim and narrow court 


There shall we meet before the cloudy 
.- grene I see, where shadows as of hurrying men 
Before the face of him, whose awful bright- Pass pons repass ; and now and then their 


lights 
ness 
Shall be the sun of that dread day, in which Meng on shapeless heaps, like funeral 


~~ ns ee And the are things of strange distorted 
souls i sha 
— = —— Pecan gt ~~ On which t the torches cast a colder hue, 


y ive i ;. As though on iron instruments of torture. 
aaa nh seo done eat A little farther, there are moving lamps 
And Christ shall render each his due re- 1” the black amphitheatre, that glance, 
ward. And as they glance, each narrow a na 
Now, sir, your sentence. Is feebly gilded with their slanted li 
Margarita. Merciful Jesus! melt 1¢ is the quick and busy chan Hg 
His spirit in its For SE. dark sacrifice of i ol 
Gods! Us. 
wenn — : thn eo is en end 


The very soldiers eo cheeks 
n their spears ; at pause 
ane ifasiate joy of the fierce multtiude, 
The panting of tee og pp — The rage ty blood, and and limbs that writhe 
in fam 

This passage was, of course, sug- Thou ‘seest ‘what thou preparest for thy- 
gested by one which our reader will self. . 
remember in the romance ; but we 
think there is no doubt that Mr Mil- Bi ea hy epee = miner 
feo here much improved — miei how ignobly this scene, so 

Some of the finest scenes in the book eneireny began, j % pale po Sal 

those wea represént Margarita in ~~ ? 

a | night before her inartyr. 2 have the Maiden Her soli- 
aarp thy oye hing can Sd indre loquy is very beautiful. 
aecfal. an ‘Valeria 8 description ‘ The Prison. 
blondy coc Se paphinees “-Menieai tehlaenet ine 
but it will not our reader’s ob- And will theif silent presence they have 
servation, that Mr Milman has shewn awed 
great skill in rendering his Martyr The Heathen’s violence to a placid peace. 
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The- beasts have laid their fawn- 
ing hens 


In love upon the lap of him whom man 


Had cast them for their prey: and fires 
have vay tn aes 
Unharming, like the glory of a star. 
Round the pale brows of maidens ; and the 
chains 
Have t, like wither’d flax, from the 
’d limbs ; 
And whom the infuriate led to death, 
They have fallen down, and worshipp’d as 
a deity. ' 
Bat thos bidet slut a kdindlise bddn to ime: 
A soft etic peace, that soothes my soul, 
Like music, to an heavenly harmony. 
For in my slumber a bright being came, 
And with faint steps my father follow’d 
him 
Up through the argent fields, and there we 
met 


And felt the joy of tears without the pain. 
What's here ? the bridal vestments, and 


the veil 
Of saffron, and the garland flowers. Oly- 
bius, 


Dost think to tempt me now, when all my 
thoughts, 
Like the soft dews of evening, are drawn up 


To heaven, but not to fall and taint them- 


ves 

With earth again? My inmost soul last 
ight ' 

afd teeny to aid at car eternal part- 


ing ; 
But now wr, Ne may tremble while I say, 
“* God’s will be done !” yet I have strength 


to say it. 
But thou, oh Morn! the last that e’er 
shall dawn 
earthly mists on my sad eyes— 
Oh blue, 
And beautiful even here, and fragrant 


orn, 
Mother of gentle airs and blushing hues ! 
That bearest, too, in thy fair hand, the key 
To which the harmonious gates of Paradise 
Unfold ;—bright opening of immortal day! 
‘That ne’er shall know a setting, but shalt 
shine - 
Round me for ever on the crystal floors 
Where Blessed Spirits tread. My bridal 
morn 
In which my soul is wedded to its Lord, 
I may not hail thee in a mourner’s garb : 
Mine earthly limbs shall wear their nuptial 


robes, 

And my locks bloom once more with flowers 
that fade.— 

But I must haste, I hear the trumpet’s 
voice. 


Acclaiming thousands answer—yet I fear 
not. 


O Lord § me, and I shall not fear ! 
But hark ! the maidens are abroad to hail 
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Their God; we answer through our prison 
tes. 


Hark! 

Then follows a lyrical piece, which 
our a will probably agree with 
us in thinking too artificially got u 
and arranged. It is meverthelees : 
splendid passage. 

Chorus of Heathen. Maidens. 


Now glory to the God, who breaks, 
The monarch of the realms on high; 
And with his trampling chariot 
The azure pavement of the sky. 
The steeds, for human eyes too bright, 
Before the yoke of chrysolite 
Pant, while he springs upon his way, 
The beardless youth divine, who bathes the 
world in day. 


Chorus of Christians (from the Prison.) 


Now glory to the God,’whose throne, 
Far from this world obscure and dim, 
Holds its eternal state alone 
Beyond the flight of Seraphim : 
The God, whose one omnific word 
Yon orb of flame obedient heard, 
And from the abyss in fulness sprang, 
While all the blazing heavens with shouts 
of triumphs rang. 
Heathens. Now glory to the God thatstill 
Through the pale Signs his car hath 
roll’d, 
Nor aught but his imperious will 
E’er those rebellious steeds controll’d. 
Nor ever from the birth of time 
Ceased he from forth the Eastern clime, 
Heaven’s loftiest steep his way to make 
To where his flaming wheels the Hesperian 
waters slake. 
Christians. Now glory tothe God that laid 
His mandate on yon king of day ; 
The master-eall the Sun obey’d, 
And forced his headlong steeds to stay, 
To pour a long unbroken noon 
O’er the red vale of Ajalon : 
By night uncheck’d fierce Joshua’s sword 
A double harvest reap’d of vengeance for 
the Lord. 
Heathens. Now glory to the God, whose 
blaze 


The seatter’d hosts of darkness fly’; 
The stars before his conquering rays 
Yield the dominion of the sky; 

Nor e’er doth ancient Night presume 
Her y state to re-assume, ' 
While he the wide world rules alone, 
And high o’er men and Gods drives on his 
fire-wheel’d throne. 
Chris. Now glory to the Lord, whose 
Cross 


Consenting Nature shrinking saw ; 
Mourning the dark world’s heavier loss, 
The conscious Sun in silent awe 
. 7 
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-Withdrew inte the of gloom ; 
The horror of that awful doom 
‘Quench’d for threé hours the noontide 


‘oh 4 
And Fe oe guilt-shak’n earth in deep 
untimely night. 
Heath. Now glory to the God, that 
wakes el 
With vengeance in his-fiery speed, 
To wreak his wrath impatient breaks 
On every guilty godless head ; 
Hasty he mounts his early road, 
And pours his brightest beams abroad : 
And leoks down fierce with jocund light 
To see his fane avenged, his vindicated rite. 
Chris. Now glory to the Christ, whese 
love : 
Even now prepares our seats of rest, 
And in his golden courts above 
Enrolls us ’mid his chosen blest ; 
Even now our martyr rebes of light 
Are weaving of heaven’s purest white ; 
And we, before thy course is done, 
Shall-shine more bright than thou, oh 
vainly-worshipp’d Sun ! 


We shall conclude with a very long 
extract, being the whole of the last 
twenty pages of Mr Milman’s volume. 
The reader is to understand that Oly- 
bius, the prefect, has entrusted the 
superin nee of the execution to 
Vopiscus, under the notion that Mar- 
garita’s resolution would certainly fail 
when she came into the actual contact 
of mortal agony, and had witnessed 
the sufferings of her companions. 

Margarita, seized with a sudden 
transport of holy enthusiasm, strikes 
the strings of the sacred lyre of Apol- 
lo, and. while all around are in hopes 
she has reverted to the religion of 
temple, she sings as follows :— 


Mar. What means yon blaze on 
high ? 
The empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane 
is rending. 
I see the star-paved land, 
- Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height in burning rows 
ames, 
me with their wings dispread. 
‘And bow'd the stately head, 
As on some mission of God’s love de- 
"parting, 
Like flames y midnight conflagration 
Starting ; : 
© appointed messengers 


ate Uiey, 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our 
souls away. 
igher and higher still 
ore lofty statures fill . 
he jasper courts of the everlasting 
‘dwelling. « 


Vou. XI. } 
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Cherub.and: 

The illimitable space, 

the folded plumes from theit 

white shoulders swelling: 

From all the harping’ 

Bursts the tumultuous song, 

Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts’ 

pouring, 

Hosanna o’er Hosanna louder soaring ; 

That faintly echoing down to earthly 


ears, 
Hath seem’d the concert:sweet of the har. 
monious spheres. 
Still my rapt spirit mounts, 
And lo! beside the founts 
Of flowing light Christ’s chosen Saints 
reclining ; ‘ 
Distinct amid the blaze 
Their palm-crown’d heads they 


raise, 
Their white robes vie through that o’er- 
powering lustre shining. 
Each in his of § ~ 4 
Long the bright Twelve have sate, 
O'er the celestial Sion high uplifted 
While those with deep prophetic raptures 


Where Life’s glad river rolls its tide- 

. less streams, ) 

Enjoy the full completion of their heaven- 
ly dreams, ~ 


While 


The Martyr Army from their toils re- 
t 
The blood-red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air, 
Even their immortal limbs, the signs of 
wounds disclosing. enh 

Oh, holy Stephen! thou 
Art there, and on thy brow 

Hast still the placid smile it were in 


dying, 
When under the heap’d stones in an- 
guish lying  - ) 
Thy claeping hundswerefondly spread 
to 


ven, 
And thy last accents pray’d thy foes might 
be fongiven /. . 
; who is there 
With the white snowy hair! 
*Tis he—’tis he; the Son of Man ap- 


pearing ! s 
At the right hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed seraph Host behold with 


awe and f . 
O’er him the tainpow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to sea his loftiest seat 
o’erarc’ " 
Hark—thunders from. his. throne, like 
steel-clad armies marching— 
The Christ! the Christ commands us 
to. his home! “2 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, 
we come! ; 
, 


2M 
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’ The Multttude, 
ene: blasphemy ! She doth pro- 
e 


Great Phebus’ raptures—tear her off ! 
dius. Ha! slaves, 
Would ye usurp our j throne ?. 
Macer. Be 
, Callias. Alas! what mean ye, friends ? 
can such a voice 
Offend you ? Oh, my child! thou’rt for- 
emery ane A oar 
But not to leave me with av , 
Coesa 


As os father’s face were 
* to 


But yet I dare not chide thee, and I will 
not. 


I do remember, when thy mother pass’d 
a Se ib wy celinnins a, 
ill I gaze on thee, and as though 
ny even thus, 
Olyb. Macer, thou know’st their sepa- 

rate doom. Lead off 

victims, each to his appointed place. 
Glory! the Lord 


, iveth, 

The Lord Almighty doth but take the mor- 
tal life he giveth. 

Glory ! Glory! Glory! the Lord Al- 


reigneth, 
He wi fori earthly life, a life celestial 


gaineth. 
Cal. Why do ye hold me back ?—My 
child! they bind me 
With the hard fetters of their arms—thou 
"st 


not. 
Speak! have ye children ? have ye ever 
heard 


An infant voice that murmur’d to you 
* Father !’ 
ca ~~ aay peopled this fierce 


That the fond natural love of child and pa- 
rent 
‘Is made a crime! 
Howl, howl ; ay, bloody men, 
Howl in your Amphitheatre with j joy; 
Glut Xone insatiate hearts with human 


—Nay, ruthless. Prefect, thou’st not sent 
her there 


To perish: not to have her tender limbs 
Rent—torn——. 


The above. Officer. 
a Great Prefect, he is dead -—— 
He—he— 
Eves he, teas’? 
% Diodotus, Prefect. 
In arena, as became a 
“He um undiacoloat'a check: while 
“Phe ervaching lion stiffening all his mane, 
With his white-gleaming teeth, and lash- 


Scouring ie the a bering wrath 
um 
within hin. - 


[March, 


But the calm victim look’d upon the peo. 


ple, 
Piled o’er each other in the thronging 


seats, 

And utter’d these strange words—‘ Alas! 
lost souls, 

There’s one that fiercer than yon brinded 
lion, 

Is prowling round, insatiate to devour—’ 

Nought more we heard, but one long sa. 
vage howl 

Of the huge monster as he sprung, and 
then 

The grinding of his ravening jaws. 

The above. Second Officer. 


Call. Another— 
And what hast thou to say ? 

Sec. Off. Calanthias died 
Beneath the scourge; his look toward the 


SKY, 
As though he thought the golden clouds 
conceal’d 
Some slow avenger of his cause. 
Olyb. What now ? 
Vopiscus: The voice of triumph clamours 
up the skies, 
And Pheebus’ name is mingled with the 
shouts 
Of transport. 
Call. Can it be ? 


The above. Third Offieer. 
Th. Off. Apollo triumphs ! 
Cail. Thou sayst not so, she will not 
sacrifice— 
My child! I look’d not yet for this. 
What's here ? 


The above. . Charinus. 
Call. Back, thou foul wretch ! I rush’d 
not forth to thee. 
Char. Foul wretch, indeed! I have for. 
sworn my 
The blinding flames scorch’d up into mine 


es 5 
And p™ false devils murmur’d all around 
me 
Soft sounds of water. 
Olyd. Hurry him away! 
On to the altar ! 
The Multitude. 


* Io! Io Pean! 
To Triumphe f 
Char. Hah! they point at me, 
The angels from the clouds, my blissful 
brethren, 


That mount in radiance: ere they’re lost 


With gg and solemn, and reproachful 
voices 

They call me Judas—Judas, that betray’d, 

That murder’d his blest master—and him- 


Accurst of men—and outcast from thy fold, 
Oh Christ ! and for my pride ? why then 


rl mm 





—at te. Oe be Oe let 


1622." 
My soul in stern obduracy, and live 
ry as the careless Heathen here. 
No Peter’s tears fill my dry eyes; no beam 
Of mercy on my darkening soul—On, on— 
And I will laugh, and in my laughter sing 
Jo Triumphe ! Io Pean! ©: 

ow 


Peas, the knife of sacrifice. 
Char Down ! Down ! 
‘Tis wet, and reeks with my Redeemer’s 
blood. 


Officer. He’s fled. 
Oly. Go after—drag him back. 


Officer. ?Tis vain. 


He cried aloud—*‘ The devil hath wrestled 
with me, 

And vanquish’d !”—and he plunged the 
sacred knife 


To his unhallow’d heart. 
Oly. Ignoble wretch ! 
Who dared not die—yet fear’d to live. 
But pause— 
What means this deathlike stillness ? not 
a sound 
Or murmur from yon countless multitudes. 
A pale contagious horror seems to creep 
Even to our presence. Men gaze mutely 
round, 
As in their neighbour’s face to read the 


secret 
They dare not speak themselves. 
Old man! whence comest thou ? 


What is’t ? 
oe I know not ! I approach’d the 


Of ste, and my spirit shrank within 


And Te came back, I know not how. 

Olyb. Still mute ! 
Even thus along his vast domain of silence 
Dark Pluto gazes, where the sullen spirits 
Speak only with fix’d looks, and voiceless 


, Motions— 
And ye are like them.—Speak to me, I 
charge you, 
Nor let mine own voice, like an evil omen, 
Load the hot air, unanswer’d. 
Call. Hark ! 
Vop. Didst hear it! 
That shriek, as though some barbarous foe 
had scaled 


The city walls. 
Olyb. Is’t horror or compassion ? 
Or both ? 
The above. Fourth Officer. 
os. What art thy hurried look ? 


my throat, 
And I shall answer. 
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Olyb. ' Speak, and instantly, 
Or I will dash thee down, and trample 
from thee 


Thy hideous secret. 

Officer. It is nothing hideous— 
Tis but the enemy of our faith—She died 
Nobly, in truth—but—— 

Cail. Dead! she is not dead ! 
Thou liest ! I have his oath, the Prefect’s 

eath 
I had forgot it in my fears, but now 
I well remember, that she should not die. 
Faugh ! who will trust in Gods and mew 
like these ? 
Olyb. Slave! Slave!.dost mock me ? 
Better ’twere for thee 
That this be false, than if thou’dst found 
a treasure 


Officer. Hear me but a while. 
She had beheld each sad and cruel death, 
And if she shudder’d, "twas as one that 
strives 

With tiature’s soft infirmity of af pity, 

One look to heaven restoring all her calm- 
ness ; 

Save when that dastard did renounce his 


nd dherehed:tesnsitet ion Then led they 
forth 


Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden cry 
Of Callias, and a rem devhend Om 
shi ter father’s tomniniy 


Ae: Mlasp'd the frowning headsman’s 
knees, and said— 
“ Thou know’st me; when thou laid’st on 
thy sick bed, 
Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning 
brow. 
There was an infant play’d about thy 
chamber, 
And thy pale "cheek would smile and weep 
_at once, 
pon that almost orphan’d child— 
On! ! h! by its its dear and precious memory, 
T do baseech thee, slay me first and quickly : 
*Tis that my father may not see my death.” 
Call Oh cruel ess! and I would 
have closed =~ 
Tee Ps ie with such a fond and gentle 


I would have dhavesmesth’a thy beauteous limbs, 
laid 
My head upon thy breast, and died with 


Olt vo father! once I thought to 
call thee so, 
How do T envy thee this her last fondness ! 
She had no dyi t of me.—Go on. 
Officer. With that the headsman wiped 
from his swarth cheeks 
A moisture like to tears. But she, mean- 


while, 
On the ald oe composed her ed nd 
Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce 
heaved, 
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She was so tranquil; cautious, lest her 


s play the traitors to her modest care. 


And as the cold wind touch’d her naked 


And fann’d away the few unbraided hairs, 
Blushes o’erspread her face, and she look’d 


As to reproach his tardiness : 
And some fell down upon their knees, 
some clasp’d. 
Their hands, enamour’d even to adoration 
Of ore ep face and bending 
‘ Cali But he—but he—the savage exe- 
cutioner—— 
Officer. He trembled. _ 
Call. Ha! God’s blessing on his head ! 
And the axe slid from out: his palsied 


? 
Officer. He gave it to another. 
Cail. 
Officer. 


It fell. 

Calls T see it, 
T see it like the lightning flash—I see it, 
And the blood bursts—my blood !—my 
»' daughter’s bldod ! 
Off—let me loose. 
(0 Officer. Where goest thou ? 

Cail. To the Christian, 


¥> takis Gin Oleh in which my daughter 
And follow her as quickly as I may. 


>, Olybius, Macer, and the rest. 
* Olyb. Macer! is this thy faithful ser- 


vice ? 
Ah, 
Not a word ! Thou think’st I'll 


stoop 
To dash thee to the earth—But I’m so sick 
Of this accursed pomp, I will not use 
Tts privilege of vengeance. 
wae ee Fatal trappi 
Of proud authority, that Tike the robe 


Of Nessus shine and burn into the en- 


«>, tails f_ 

Su ! whose great prerogative 

Ts to be blasted by superior misery! 

Pe more will I possess the fatal power 

if maering those I love. ruling 
tre! 

That wert mine instrument of bloodshed, 
down. ! 

Mine hand shall never grasp thee more. 
- Vopiscus, 

Assume the vacant Preféct’s seat, and be 

Curst like myself—with sway—I cannot 
wish thee 


A doom more hateful— 

Officer, . Great Prefect ! 
“The enchantress Margarita by her death 
Hath wrought upon the changeful popu- 
Thm Om ery loudly on the Christian’s 
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Emboldea’d multitudes from every quarter 
Threng forth, and in the face of on pro. 


claim 

Their lawless faith. They have ta’en up 
the body, 

And hither, as in proud ovation, bear it 

With clamiour and with song. All Antioch 
crowds 


Applauding round them—they are here. 
beliold them. 


Christian Hymn. 


Sing to the Lord! let harp, and lute, and 
voice 
Up to the expanding gates of Heaven re, 
oice, 
While the bright Martyrs to their rest 
are borne ; 
Sing to the Lord! their blood-stain’d 
course is run, 
And every head its diadem hath won, 
Rich as the purple of the summer morn ; 
Sing the triumphant champions of their 
God, 


While burn their mounting feet along their 
* sky-ward road. 


Sing to the Lord ! for her in Beauty’s prime 
Snatch’d from this wintery earth’s ungenial 
clime, , 
In the eternal spring of Paradise to 
bloom ; 
For her the world display’d its brightest 
treasure, 
And the airs panted with the songs of 
pleasure. 
Before earth’s throne she chose the lowly 
tomb, 
The vale of tears with willing footsteps trod, 
Bearing her Cross with thee, incarnate Son 
of God ! 


Sing to the Lord ! it is not shed in vain, 

The blood of martyrs ! from its freshening 
rain 

Highsprings the Churchlike some fount- 

shadowing palm ; 

The nations crowd beneath its branching 
shade, 

Of its green leaves are kingly diadems 
made, 


And wrapt within its deep embosoming 


Earth sinks to slumber like the breezeless 
deep, 

And war’s tempestuous vultures fold their 
wings and sleep. 


Sing to the Lord! no more the Angels fly 

Far in the bosom of the stainless sky 
The sound of fierce licentious sacrifice. 

From shrined alcove, and stately pedestal, 

The marble Gods in cumbrous ruin fall, 
Headless in dust the awe of nations lies ; 

Jove’s thunder crumbles in his mo i 

han 


d, , 
And mute as sepulchres the hymnless tem- 
ples stand. 
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Sing to the Lord! from damp prophetic 
No awe the loose-hais’d Sybils burst and 


__Tave; 
Nor watch the augurs pale the wander- 
ing bird : 


No more on hill or in the murky wood, 
Mid frantic shout and dissonant music 
"_. rude : 
In haman tones are wailing victims 
Nor fathers by the reeking altar stone 
Cowl their dark heads t’escape their child-~ 
ren’s dying groan. 
Sing to the Lord! no more the dead are 
laid 
In cold despair beneath the eypress shade, 
To sleep the eternal sleep, that knows 
no morn : 
There, eager still to burst death’s brazen 


bands, 
The Angel of the Resurrection stands ; 
While, on its own immortal pinions 


ieteung the Breaker of the emprisoning 


tom. 
Forth springs the exulting soul, and shakes 
away its gloom. 


Sing to the Lord! the desert rocks break 
out, 

And the throng’d cities, in one gladdening 
sho 


ut ; 
- The farthest shores by pilgrim step ex~ 
plored ; 
Spread all 
Even to the starry cope’s pale waning 
ven 
bound, 


Earth’s universal ho’ to the Lord ; 
Lift up thine head, imperial Capitol, 
Proud on thy height to see the banner’d 
© cross unroll. 


wings, ye winds, and waft 


Sing to the Lord! when Time itself shall 


-  @ease, 
And final Ruin’s desolating peace 
Enwrap this wide and restless world of 
man ; 
When fe Judge rides upon the enthroning 
* Win 
And o’er all generations of mankind 
” Eternal Vengeance waves its winnowing 


To vast Infinity’s remotest space, 

While ages run their everlasting race, 

Shall all the Beatific Hosts prolong, 

Wideas the glory of the Lamb, the Lamb's 
triumphant song ! 


| The author of these verses has un- 
questionably a fine eye for external 
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splendour of art and. nature, and a 
heart which is capable of being rou- 
sed by the trumpet-note of passion. 
He has also an ear delicately sus- 
ceptible to the charms of .harmony ; 
and, in a word, he many of 
the finest elements which can enter in- 
to the composition of a poet. But he 
must not ig ry as he seems but. 
too likely todo: He must not listen 
to the harpings of partiality and praise, 
until his spirit view asleep. under 
their fascinating influences. He must 
look more abroad over the world, and 
still more needful, he must look deeper 
within himself. He must consider 
calmly and leisurely what literature is 
—what has been done—what remains 
to be done—what can be done—and 
having opened some new field for 
himself, he must give himself like a 
man to its cultivation. 

If he proceeds, as he has hitherto 
been doing, he will never be any thing 
more than the Oxford Professor of Poe~ 
try. Ifhe does himself justice, he may 
very probably. but not very easily, win 
to himself a lasting place among the 
true poets of England. ~ 

It is no doubt a very honourable 
thing to be respected and atlmired in 
one of the first universities in the 
world ; bat Mr Milman ought to re- 
collect, that Mr Hayley was just as 
much the idol of Commoners’ and Fel- 
low-commioners’ worship, thirty years 
ago, as he himself is now. Even La- 
dy Hervey, the clever, sensible Lady 
Hervey, talks, in one of her admirable 
letters,” of meeting with a young gen~ 
tleman destined to be “‘ the Pope, or 
perhaps something better, of the age ;” 
and this sort of cant rung from one 
side of England to the other, until Mr 
Hayley died, and his works followed 
him. Mr Milman lives in another 


sort of age from that in which Hay- 


ley a ed ; bat although we have 
at aaht dein eameienee 
tural powers than Mr Hayley, we 
are quite certain, that thirty years 
hence he will just be as little thought 
of, even at Oxford, as Mr Hayley is 
now, unlsss be do really take in kind- 
ness whet i8 mgant both kindly and 
earnestly, aitd avoid coming before the 
public of: England again, until he has 
something to bring with him, which 





- * What does our 


+ mean by “ admirable leteers ?”’ If he had bestowed 


the epithet “‘ admirable” on the notes of Lady Hervey's editor, we should have agreed 


with —C. N. 





may confer upon that public some new 
and substantial wealth of thought, of 


er ination, and of language. 
e present work is little more than 
an elegant versification of a a - 
of an nt prose-romance, publi 
but a few months ago. Even if he had 
improved upon his original much more 
than he has done, we should still have 
been inclined to say, that he might 
have been employing his talents in a 
manner more worthy of the hopes his 
first appearances excited. 

One word at parting. Has Mr Mil- 
man, whois a clergyman, ever thought 


Milman’s Martyr of Antioch. 
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seriously of the state in which the elo. 
quence of the A ny is at this time all 
over the island ? We know no depart. 
ment in which there is so much room 
for a man of learning, feeling, and elo. 
quence, to distinguish himself ; and, 
perhaps, it might be worth Mr Mil. 
man’s while to consider very gravely 
whether, in spite of the early temp. 
tations and distinctions which have 
brought and kept him before the pub- 
lic as a writer of verses, the real 
strength of his talent might not, after 
all, find ampler scope and more conge. 
nial occupation elsewhere. 





Iraty,—a Porm.* 


Tuts is a very beautiful little duo- 
decimo, and contains some very beau- 
tiful writing. After reading it, we 
sat musing for some minutes in our 
chair, considering with ourselves who 
could possibly have written it. Who 
that writes verses has lately been in 
Italy? Wordsworth has, but this is 
no more Wordsworth than it is Maho- 
met. Southey has been in Italy,—and 
the verses of this volume are very like 
Southey in some things,—but they 
cannot be his notwithstanding. Here 
and there they are as elegant as any of 
his, but they do not convey, in the 
upshot, any idea either of such a scho- 
lar, or of such a poet, as the Laureate. 
And, besides, Southey would never 
have made so many allusions to mat- 
ters, which have been treated of by 
Lord Byron. He would have disdain- 
ed but to mention the names of Dan- 
dolo, or the Foscari, or Falieri. Nei- 
ther would he have paid such an ab- 
surd compliment to Ugo Fudgiolo, as 
occurs in the Notes. Neither would 
he have set his “ little book” afloat 
upon the waters, without giving it the 
protection of his name. He is too 
proud to publish verses anonymously, 
and he is right to be so. This is cer- 
tainly not Dr Southey. 

Neither do we suspect it to be the 
work of any of the Cockney poets who 
have hitherto fallen under our notice, 
but we earnestly hope it may in the 
end turn out to be so nevertheless. If 
any of the Cockneys has written this, 
we consider him to have profited very 
much by our animadversions on the 
school he belongs to, and would hope 


he has utterly forsworn it. There are 
no rhymes here, for these would have 
betrayed a Cockney, even a half-con- 
verted Cockney, in a moment, and 
then we could have had no doubt 
about the matter. Cockneyism of 
thought there eertainly is—now and 
then a little bit—but not enough either 
to excite our serious displeasure, or to 
make us quite sure that the stain ma 

not be an unconscious one. Should it 
turn cut that this is, after all, some 
old acquaintance, whom we have be- 
laboured and mauled a dozen times, 
we can, in our future numbers, adopt 
one or other of two courses, either of 
which will equally serve our turn. 
We can, if we think fit, return to abu- 
sing him, making this little book an 
exception, and continuing to laud it; 
or we can get some clever correspond- 
ent to attack us lustily, for having be- 
stowed on it any commendation, and 
drive us out of the field by an elabo- 
rate proof of its utter worthlessness. 

In the meantime, let us praise “ Ita- 
ly, a poem,” and let our readers buy it 
on our authority, for it costs but seven 
shillings. 

The author writes a sort of senti- 
mental journey in verse, each chapter 
or section containing the description of 
some particular scene, incident, cha- 
racter, personage, or story, which hap- 

to interest him on his way over 
the Alps, and through the northern 
parts of Italy. Of these chapters or 
sections, many are extremely insipid— 
some full of affectation and conceit— 
but several are throughout lively, spi- 
rited, beautiful, and poetical, in no or- 
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dinary degree. These (and it is such Gliding from ledge to ledge, from to 
these only we shall quote), shew deeper, sop 

the writer, whoever he may be, balan to the Under-world ! Long-while he 

to look upon nature, and a 7 : 

To feel ianething of what is fine onan rugged bed—then waked like one 
noble in man and in the world. _} ishing to sleep again and sleep for ever! 
Our first extract shall be from the 7° looking round, he saw, or thought he 


part of the volume treating of the au- ;pnumerable branches of a Cavern, 









thor's passage over the Alps. Winding beneath that solid Crust of Ice ; 
With here and there a rent that shew’d the 
JORASSE. stars ! 





lorasse was in his three-and-twentieth What, then, alas, was left him but to die ? 
year ; What else in those immeasurable cham- 
Graceful and active as a stag just roused ; bers, 
Gentle withal, and pleasant in his speech, Strewn with the bones of miserable men 
Yet seldom seen to smile. He had grown Lost like himself? Yet must he wander on, 
up Till cold and hunger set his spirit free ! 
the Hunters of the Higher Alps; And, rising, he began his dreary round ; 
Had caught their starts and fits of thought- When hark, the noise as of some mighty 
fulness, River 
Their hagard looks, and strange solilo- Weeles its way to light! Back he with. 
uies, Tew, ’ F 
Said to arise, by those who dwell below, | But soon return’d, and fearless from de- 
From frequent dealings with the Moun- spair, 
tain-Spirits. Dash’d down the dismal Channel ; and all 
But other ways had taught him better 


to 











day, 
; Tf day could be where utter darkness was, 
And now he number’d, marching by my Travell’d incessantly, the craggy roof 
side, Just over-head, and the impetuous waves, 
The Savans, Princes, who with him, had Nor broad nor deep, yet with a giant’s 4 
cross’d strength ’ 
The icy tract, with him aeiiony Lashing him on. At last the water slept 
Through the rough day and rougher night In a dead lake—at the third step he took 
conversed Unfathomable—and the roof, that long 


In many a chalét round the Peak of Ter- Had threatened, suddenly descending, la 
Flat on the surface.’ Statue-like he ~ tw 


ror 
Round Tacul, Tour, Well-horn and Ro- His journey ended; when a ray divine 
senlau ; Shot thro’ his soul. Breathing a prayer to 


Save when an Avalanche, at distance roll- Her 
i Whose ears are never shut, the Blessed 


ing 
Its long, long thunders, held them mute Virgin, 
with fear. He plunged, he swam—and in an instant 


—But with what transport he recall’d the 
hour 














rose, 
The barrier past, in light, in sunshine! 
When to deserve, to win his blooming Throu 

bride, A smiling valley, full of cottages, 
Madelaine of Annecy, to his feet he bound Glittering the river ran ; and on the bank 
The iron crampons, and, ascending, trod The Young were dancing (’twas a festival- 
The Upper Realms of Frost; then, by a day) 







All in their best attire. There first he saw 
Let half-way down, entered a Grot star- His Madelaine. In the crowd she stood to 







t, hear 
And gether’ from above, below, around, When all drew round, inquiring ; and her 
The pointed crystals ! face, 





Seen behind all, and varying as he spoke, 
Once, nor long before, With hope, and fear, and generous sym- 
(Thus did his tongue run on, fast as his pathy, 
feet, Subdued him. From that very hour he 
And with an eloquence that Nature gives loved. 
To all her children—breaking off by starts . 
Into the harsh and rude, oft as the Mule The tale was long, but coming to a close, 
Drew his displeasure,) once, nor long be- When his dark eyes flash’d fire, and, stop- , 
ping short, 
Alone at day-break on the Mettenberg, He listen’d and look’d up. I look’d up too ; 
He aippd he fell; and, through fear And twice there came a hiss that through 
me thril]’d ! 
? 16 j 
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’T'was heard no more. A Chamois on the 
cliff 


Had roused his fellows with that cry of 


fear, 


And all were gone. 


But now the thread was broken ; 
Love and its joys had vanish’d from his 
mind ; 
And he recounted his hair-breadth escapes, 
When with his friend, Hubert of Bionnay, 
(His ancient carbine from his shoulder 
slung, y 
His axe to hew a stair-case in the ice) 
He tracked their footsteps. By a cloud 
surprised, ti 
be a crag among the precipices, 
here the next step had hurled them fifty 
fathoms, 
Oft had they stood, lock’d in each other’s 
arms, 
All the ight under a freezing sky, 
Each pm Kany the while from sleep- 
ing, falling. 
Oh, ’twas a sport he loved dearer than life, 
And only would with life itself relinquish ! 
* My sire, my grandsire died among these 


? " 
My brother too! As for myself,’ he cried, 
And he held out his wallet in his hand, 
* This do I call my winding-sheet, so sure 
Am I to have no other!’ 


And his words 
Were soon fulfill’'d. Within alittle month 
Jorasse - soundly half-way up the 
Jung-frau. 


Long did his wife, suckling her babe, look 
out 

The way he went at parting, but he came 
net ! 


map, fm to close her eyes, lest in her 
eep 
(Such oH belief) he should appear be- 
er, 
—- and ghastly pale, or crush’d and 
bleedi 


To tell her where he lay, and supplicate 

For the last rite! At length the dismal 
news 

Came to her ears, and to her eyes his corse. 


Venice has been written about so 
much of late, that we did not expect 
to meet with any thing which we could 
venture to quote from this volume 
about that ‘‘ Ocean-Rome.” And, in 
truth, the author lags fearfully behind 
when he tells his Venetian stories—all 
of which have become familiar to us 
as words. But his 
reflections, on the first view of the city, 
are such as no living poet need be 
ashamed of. They are not only like 
Southey, but like the best of Southey. 
[Thalaba always excepted.7] 
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VENICE. 


No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Led to her gates. The path lay o’er the 


sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went 
As to a floating City—steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently—by many a dome 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky ; 
By many a pile in more than Eastern 
splendour, 
Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 
The fronts of some, though Time had shat. 
ter’d them, 
Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 
As though the wealth within them had run 
o'er. 


Thither I came, in the great passage. 
boat, 
From Padua, where the stars are, night by 


night, 

Watch’d from the top of an cld dungeon. 
tower, 

Whence blood ran once, the tower of Ezze- 
lino— 

Not as he watch’d them, when he read his 


fate 

And shudder’d. But of him I thought not 
then, 

Him or his horoscope ; far, far from me 

The forms of Guilt and Fear ; though some 
were there, 

Sitting among us round the cabin-board, 

Some who, like him, had cried, “ Spill 
blood enough !” 

And could shake long at shadows. They 
had play’d 

Their parts at Padua, and were now re- 
turning ; 

Av t crew, and careless of to-morrow, 

Careless, and full of mirth. Who, in that 
quaver, 

Sings. * Caro, Caro ?’—’Tis the Prima 
Donna ! 


And to her monkey, smiling in his face. 

Who, as transported, cries, ‘ Bravo! An- 
cora ?? 

’Tis a grave personage, an old macaw, 

Perch’d on her shoulder. But mark him 
who leaps 

Ashore, and with a shout urges along 

The lagging mules ; then runs and climbs 
a tree 

That. with its branches overhangs the 
stream, 

And, like an acorn, drops on deck again. 

*Tis he who speaks not, stirs not, but we 


veal 
That child of fun and frolic, Arlecchino, 


At length we leave the river for the sca, 
At length a voice aloft proclaims ‘ Ve: 
nezia !” 1 
And, as eall’d forth, it comes. A few in 
fear, 





1992} - . 
ying away from him whose boast it was, 

Thee ihe grass grew not where his horse 

had trod, x 

Gave birth to Venice. Like the water-fowl, 

They built their nests among the ocean- 
waves 5 

And, where the sands were shifting, as the 
wind 


e, 

sid walle sure the ground they stood 

upon, 
Rose, like an exhalation, from the deep, 
A vast m is, with glittering spires, 
With theatres, basilicas adorn’d ; 
A scene of light and glory, a dominion, 
That has endured the longest among men. 


And whence the talisman, by which she 
rose, 
Towering? ’T'was found there in the bar- 


ren sea. 
Want led to Enterprize ; and, far or near, 
Who met not the Venetian ?—now in Cairo; 
Ere yet the Cafila came, listening to hear 
Its bells, approaching from the Red-Sea 
coast ; 
Now on the Euxine, on the Sea of Azoph, 
In converse with the Persian, with the 
Russ, 
The Tartar; on his lowly deck receiving 
Pearls from the gulf of Ormus, gems from 


Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of 


From Georgia, from Circassia. Wandering 
round 
When in the rich bazar he saw, displayed, 
Treasures from unknown climes, away he 


went, 
And, travelling slowly upward, drew ere- 


From the well-head, supplying all below ; 
pie el Cyt Be East, 
Herself, his tributary. 


If we turn 
To the black forest of the Rhine, the Da- 


nube, 
Whereo’er the narrow glen thecastle hangs, 
And, like the wolf that hunger’d at his gate, 
The baron lived b es we meet, 
In warlike guise, aravan from Venice; 
Winning its way with all that can attract, 
Gaps tates rere hats of toe desert, 
Jugglers, stage-dancers. Well might Char- 
lemain, . 
, each with his visor up, 
ces lean and gaze awhile, 
When the Venetian to their eyes disclosed 
i of the East! Well might they 
Sigh for new Conquests ! 
Thus did Venice rise, 
Thus flourish, till the unwelcome tidings 
came, 
Vou. XI. 
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That in the Tagus had arrived a fleet 
From India, from the region of the Sun, 
Fragrant with spices—that away was found 
A channel opened, and the golden stream 
Turn’d to enrich another. en she felt 
Her strength departing, and at last she fell, 
Fell in an instant, blotted out and razed ; 
She who had stood yet longer than the 


longest 
Of the Four Kingdoms—who, as in an 
Ar 


Had floated down, amid a thousand wrecks, 
nar from the Old World to the 
ew, 
From the last trace of civilised life—to 
where 
Light shone again, and: with unclouded 
splendour. 


Through many an age she in the mid- 
Sea dwelt, ' 
From her retreat calmly contemplating 


The changes of the Earth, h unchan- 


Before her pass’d, as in an awful dream, 
The mightiest of the mighty. What are 
th 


ese, 
= in their purple? O’er the globe 


ey ‘ 
Their monstrous shadows; and; while yet 
we speak, 
era vanish with a dreadful 


scream 

What—but the last that styled themselves 
the Cwzsars ? 

And who in long array (look where they 

“ come— 

eir gesture menacing so far and wide) 

Wear the green turban and the heron’s 
plume ? 

bah ra the Caliphs? follow’d fast by 
shapes 

As new and strange—some, men of steel, 
steel-clad ; 

Others, nor long, alas, the interval, 

In light and ga "attire, with brow serene, 

Wielding Jove’s thunder, scattering sul- 
phurous fire 

Mingled with darkness; and, among the 
rest, 

Lo, one by one, passing continually. 

Those who assume a sway beyond themall $ 

Men grey withage, each with a triple crown, 

an his tremulous hands grasping the 

eys 
That can alone, as he would signify, 
Unlock Heaven’s gate. ' 


This is very , but we shall treat 
our readers with sémething that is 
better-still; an exquisite gem indeed, 
and touched and polished with a-hand 
most light and graceful. -- 

GINEVRa. 


If ever you should come to Modena, . 
(Where among other oa you may see 
2 
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Stop at a Palace near the io-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the i 

Its noble terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain you—but, before you go, 
Enter the house—forget it not, I pray you— 
And look a while upon a picture there. 


*Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri—but by whom I care 
not. z 


He, who observes it—ere he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That hte may call it up, when far away. 


She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said ‘+ Bewaze !"” her vest 


of gold 
Broider’d with flowers and clasp’d from 
head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fai wy A alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 


But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an innocent heart— 
It haunts me still, though many a year has 


fled, 
Like some wild melody ! 


Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its compa- 
nion, 
An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm, 
But richly carved by Antony of Trent 
With scripture-stories fromthe life of 
Christ ; 
— came from Venice, and had 
The ducal robes of some old Ancestor— 
That by:the way—it may be true or false— 
But don’t forget the picture ; and you will 


not, 
When you have heard the tale they told 
me there. , 


She was an only child—her name Gi- 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent Father 
e Joy, the an t $ 
‘And'in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Dori 
Her plegmnte froma. haw birth, apd. er, Spat 
Just as she looks there in her bridal 


She was all all gaiety, 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every 


tongue. 
Oe ee Spine the day, the 
I; 
Now, frowning, smiling for the hundredth 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached de. 
corum } 
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Her hand, with her heart in it, to Fran. 
cesco. 


Great was the joy; but at the Nuptial 
feast, 
When all sate down, the Bride herself wag 
wanting. 
Nor was she to be found! Her Father 


cried, 

*¢ *Tis but to make a trial of our love!” 

And fill’d his glass to all; but his hand 
shook, 

And soon from guest to guest the panic 
spread. 

T'was but that instant she had left Fran. 


cesco, 
Laughing and looking back and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be 
ess’d, 
But that she was not! 


Weary of his life, 

Francesco. flew to Venice, and embarking, 

Fiung it away in battle with the Turk. 

Donati lived—and long might you have 
seen 

An old man wandering as in quest of some. 
thing, . 

Something he could not find—he knew not 
what. 

When he was gone, the house remained 
awhile 

Silent and tenantless—then went to stran- 


gers. 


Full fifty years were past, and all for. 

gotten, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 

Mid the old lumber in the Gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed; and 
"twas said 

By one as young, as thoughtless as Gi- 
nevra, 

** Why not remove it from its lurking. 
place ?” 

"T'was done as soon as said ; but on the 


way 
It burst, it fell; and lo, a skeleton, 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald. 
stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perish’d—save a wedding- 
5] 
And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
‘6 Ginevra.” 


There then had she found a grave! 
Within that chest had she concealed her- 


self, - 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the 
PPY 3 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush 


Fasten’d her down for ever ! 
W 
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__ We shall conclude-with another lit- 
tle section, in which our author makes 
gs much of a Statue, as Ginevra has 
shewn us he can make of a Picture. 
These two come what will 
of the rest of the volume, must survive. 


Dow Garzia. 
Among the awful forms that stand assem- 
bled 
In the great square of Florence, may be 
seen 


That Cosmo, not the father of his country, 

Not he so styled, but he who play’d the 
Tyrant, 

Clad in rich armour like a Paladin, 

But with his helmet off—in kingly state, 

Aloft he sits upon his horse of brass ; 

And they, who read the legend underneath, 

Go and pronounce him happy. Yet there 


is 

A Chamber at Grosseto, that, if walls 

Could speak and tell of what is done 
within, 

Would turn your admiration into pity. 

Half of what passed died with him; but 


the rest, 
All he discovered when the fit was on, 
All that, by those who listen’d, could be 
: 4 


From broken sentences and starts in sleep, 
Is told, and by an honest chronicler. 


Two of his sons, Giovanni and Garzia, 
(The eldest had not seen his sixteenth sum- 
mer) 
Went to the chase; but one of them, Gio- 


vannl, 

His best beloved, the glory of his House, 

Return’d not; and at close of day was 
found 

Bathed in his innocent blood. Too well, 


alas, 
The trembling Cosmo guess’d the deed, 
doer ; 


the 
And, having caused the body to be borne 
Tn secret to that Chamber—at an hour 
When ag sound, save the disconso- 


M 
Who little thought of what was yet to 


come, 
And lived but to be told—he bade Garzia 
Arise and follow him, Holding in one 


A winking lamp, and in the other a key 
Massive and dungeon-like, thither he led ; 


And, , having entered in and lock’d the 


pon the son, 
And closely question’d him. No change 
betray’d 
Or guilt or fear. Then Cosmo lifted up 
The blood: Et, | Laws teewe | Look 
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What!’ he exclaimed, when, shuddering 
at the sight, : 

The boy breathed out; “I stood but on 
my guard.* 

‘ Dar’st thou then blacken one who never 
wrong’d thee, ' 

Who would not set his foot upon a worm ? 

ty Eee must die, lest others fall by 


ee 
And thou shouldst be the slayer of us all.’ 
Then from Garzia’s side he took the dag- 


ger 
That fatal one which spilt his brother's 


blood ; 

And, kneeling on the * Great 
God!’ eco. ory: 

‘ Grant me the strength to do an act of 


justice, 
Thou knowest what it costs me; but alas, 
How Pim I spare myself, sparing none 
ie? 
Grant me the strength, the will—and oh! 
forgive 
The sinful soul of a most wretched son. 
’Tis a most wretched father who implores 
it.” 
Long on Garzia’s neck he hung, and wept 
Tenderly, long press’d him to his bosom ; 
And then, but while he held him by the 


arm . 

Thrusting him backward, turtied away his 
face. 

And stabb’d him to the heart. 


Well might De Thou, 

When in his youth he came to Cosmo’s 
court, 

Think on the past ; and, as he wander’d 
through 

The ancient palace—through those ample 
spaces 

Silent, deserted—stop awhile to dwell ° 

Upon - portraits there, drawn on the 
w 


Together, as of two in bonds of love, 

One in.a Cardinal’s habit, one in black, 
Those of the unhappy brothers, and infer 
From the deep silence that his questions 


drew, 
The terrible truth. 


Well might he heave a sigh 
For poor humanity, when he beheld 
That very Cosmo shaking o’er his fire, 
Drowsy and deaf and inarticulate, 
Wrapt in his night-gown, o’er a sick man’s 


mess, 
In the last stage—death-struck and deadly 


pale ; 
His wife, another, not his Eleanora, 
At once his nurse and his interpreter. 


The author may perhaps think we 
have quoted too much from so small a 
volume ; but the fact is, that except 
it be written by Lord Byron, the read- 
ing public will have very little to say, 
just at present, to any volume of verses, 
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be it large or small. Scotland, for ex- 
— is a country full of readers, 
and talkers too; yet we venture to say, 
three copies of this book will not have 
been in Scotland, up to the day~ 
this number of The Magazine issues 
forth to fill Auld Reekie with her 
= dream of delight. We ope 
sev jiés more may be disposed 
the day after 3 indeed "ie should not 
wonder if we were to be the means of 
selling two or three dozens of them 
here, and perhaps half a dozen into the 
bargain throughout wand the 
Gorbals, and other rural districts of 
our ancient kingdom. The author, 
who has probably been in the habit of 
ing Blackwood, will, the momént 
he sees himself commended by us, be- 
gin to talk very smoothly about that 
great national work, in his own little 
circle ; and, as every body has some 
influence, his talk will certainly sell, 
if it were but among his aunts and 
cousins, an additional bundle of Num- 
ber LXII. and, perhaps, among the 
kindred, they may order a set or two 
from the beginning. Thus shall there 
be great gain on both sides, in con- 
sequence of this little article ; and, 
as to the booksellers, Lord! what a 
hugging there will be the next time 
Ebony sports his figure in the Row, 
or our worthy friend Mr Rees glad- 
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dens green Albyn, with the rumbling 
of his gig. 

N.B. We wish such authors as this 
would not neglect sending us presenta- 
tion copies of their works. But for the 
purely aceidental circumstance of our 
observing a little extract from this vo- 
lume, in Mr Samuel Hunter’s Herald 
of last week, we should never have 
purchased it ; and our readers (at least 
999 to 1000 of them) wouldinever have 
heard of it. And when the author is 
informed, which he now is, that (al- 
ways excepting Joun Butt) we never 
read newsp@ at all, now-a-days, 
he will bless his stars to see how nar- 
rowly he has shaved the corner of ob- 
livion. 

“* Never read any paper but John 
Bull?” we think we hear (to speak 
cockneyishly) some God-bless-my- 
soul-good-sort-of-body say to himself 
—“ No, certainly, and why should we? 
would yehaveus to read Joseph Hume’s 
speeches, or anybody’s speeches, when 
we can read John Bull's summaries, 
and sing John Bull’s songs ?” 

There is but one newspaper in the 
world, and the name thereof is Joun 
Burt. But “ "Ware digression” is 
our motto; and most assuredly we do 
not suspect John Bull of having writ- 
ten “ Italy, a Poem.” 





THE WIDOW'S TALE AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Iris worth notice, that scarcely any 
one of the poets of our days who has 
received the guerdon of popularity, has 
neglected the study of rural nature. It 
seems now to be an established canon, 
that the poet shall have his eyes and 
ears open and alert wherever the beau- 
ties or the sublimities of the country 
are perceptible, taking the term in an 
po signification, as embracing earth, 
and ocean, and sky. It is expected of 
him who puts his hand upon the stri 
of the lyre, that ‘‘ his fine spirit 
touched to fine issues,” 7 glory of 
the sun and moon—by the cow 
combinations, either of calm or storm, 
into which the winds, the clouds, and 
the waves are wrought—by the effects 
of dews, mists, rains, a 
pr dee g crepe of rocks and moun- 
tains, of forests and wilds, of heaths 


and shores, of inaccessible precipices 
and yawning caverns— by the amenity 
of goes bowers, of bee-haunted 

s, of bubbling springs and trilling 
streamlets, and smooth-sliding rivers, 
and glassy lakes—by the tints and 
odours of flowers,—by the voices of 
birds, and animals, and insects,—and 
by hundreds of other objects from 
without ; all which were “ doff’d 
aside” by the rhymers of good Queen 
Anne’s and the first George’s time ; or 
if alluded to at all, the picture was not 
drawn from the originals, but from 
Yih posenls or some other time« 
hallowed exemplar for common-place 
books, and common-place memories. 
Theim tion also was in those times 
allowed to be dormant, as Oe re- 
spected its magical dealings with out- 
of-door materials. In the poetry of the 
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Wits we can expect none of those im- 
Je er-links, which are too 

for the touch of reason, but which 
wave visibly before the eye of fancy, 


and form tible connections be- 
tween ion tee seek in them, 
for none of that iridescent colouring of 
truth, for which the eye must be pro- 
perly stationed to bring out its beauty 
—they deal in none of those imagina- 
tive comparisons, resemblances, sym- 
pathies, antipathies, relations, disso- 
nances, and indemonstrable attribu- 
tives, with which the inner sense is 
to accord, aud in which the mind is to 
have faith, as long as the world of fic- 
tion is the region we tread in, but which 
we are not found to carry into actual 
life and expose to the work-day world’s 
coarse and churlish rubs—they knew 
nothing of that glamour which hallows 
things of every-day’s growth, and of 
even-beaten way occurrences,— 


which makes us love the moonlight 
for better reasons than that of its al- 
lowing us to dispense with a lantern,— 
which shews us more in Stonehenge 
than a great many large stones and a 
great deal of greensward,—which sees 
semething beyond much valuable tim- 
ber. while 


we rove in mid-day dark- 
ness beneath the “‘ extravagant arms” 
of the Norman Congueror’s forest, and 
which can exalt a daisy or a primrose 
intoa potent talisman, having command 
over the treasures in the cells of me- 
mory or of affection, while to the true 
prosaic man, 
—— “ a primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 
Undoubtedly Pope is the greatest of 
those of our writers of verse, who 
owe scarce any part of their fame to 
their accurate pencilling after nature, 
or to the rich visions conjured up amid 
the halo-light of imagination. Never- 
theless, he is never un ing of at- 
tention, for, i dently of his skill 
in versification, there is, 2s Southey 
says in his Preface to ‘ Specimens of 
the later 


-” In the Anglo- 
Gallican school, (such it merits to be 
called, for our were then spoilt 
for the taste of our ancestors, by 
a foolish deference to France,) Po 
must be allowed to be the very first in 
excellence,—“ but, to class him with 
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or: 
t poets, to say that he is a writer 
4 ee kind pA Milton and Shake- 
, is absurd: verse is common to 
j agg verse is all which they have 
in common.” He is the poet of the 
town and of the schools—exquisite in 
satire and ethics, in mock-heroics and 
vers de societé, in a prologue or a reflec- 
tive epistle, in an epitaph or an epi 
ut these are:not the mo into 
which the highest order of poets natu- 
rally cast their ore. Baser materials 
than “thoughts that breatheand words 
et bon P eodied 2 so worked up; 
and in Pope’s poetical temperament 
had no such pulses as must have throb- 
bed along ry vein of him who cloth- 
ed passion with all the ificence of 
wil the many, Swieling wings of fa 
with the many- 0 
cy in the Mideuminer-Night s Dream 
and the Tem: 
= is freuen ,” says Words- 
worth, “ that excepting a: passage or 
two ip the Windsor Forest of Pope; 
and some delightful pictures in the 
poems of Lady Winchelsea, the poetry 
of the period in ing hetween the 
publication of the Paradise Lost and 
the Seasons, does not contain a single 
new image of external nature, and 
scarcely presents a familiar one, from 
which it can be inferred that the eye 
of the Poet had been steadily fixed 
on his object, much less that his feel. 
ings had urged him to work upon it in 
the genuine spirit of imagination.” 

e cannot complain of any such 
omission now, in spirit of 
the poetry of the age. We have re- 
turned to drink at the old cisterns, and 
have found the springs as copious and 
as fresh as they were in the olden time. 
The author before us, putting forth no 
pretensions to be ed among the 
greater lights of the poetic sky, is, not- 
wi ing, fully participant in what 
Southey the great revival of our 
days. Her talent of observation has. 
not been idle, nor has that of imagina- 
tion been suffered to rust. Wespeak 
for however the deliesoy, the patty: 

or ever icacy, 't ty; 
the enthusiasm for home and he 
born happiness, so t im every 
page of “ Ellen Fits »” may have 
convinced us of it, yet here, in the 
“ Conte a so «all we have the 
explicit avow: e were prepared to 
expect ing good from the pen 
which produced the work we spoke of, 
and are not i The execu~ 





tion of “ Ellen Fitzarthur” was beauti- 
ful ; it was indeed far beyond the me- 
rits of the mere story itself.. Like the 
doors of the Temple of the Sun in Ovid, 
the skill of the artificer was greater 
than the intrinsic worth of the metal 
on which the workman displayed it. 
The ground-work of the story was de- 
fective in novelty. This is by no means 
the case in many of the poems of the 
little ; and the same taste- 
eye for the picturesque, andthe 
same command of the vivid language 
of poetry, are happily exerted on less 
pre-occupied subjects. 


The longest composition in it is the 
first, and it gives conan to the book. 
It isa — narrative, in which the 
Tale which the Widow tells is only a 
part. We.select the following as a 

imen of the sort of sketching which 

the hand of this tasteful artist so freely 

The effect of the evening- 

ight of summer in a rocky glen is de- 

seribed in the outset, and the srene of 
the story is thus laid:— 


‘¢ Half down one rifted side was seen 

A little shelf, a platform green, 

A nook of smiling solitude, 

Lodged there in Nature’s frolic mood. 
There, many an ash and aspen grey, 
From rent and fissure forced its way, 
And where the bare grey rock peeped 


through, 
Lichens of every tint and hue 
Marbled its sides ; and mossy stains 
Enseam’d their v ble veins. 
The streamlet gush'd from that rocky wall, 
And close beside its sparkling fall 
A little cot, like a martin’s nest, 
Clung to that lonely place of rest. 
The living rock its walls supplied 
North, east, and south ; the western side, 
With fragments of the pale grey stone, 
Was rudely built, whose silv’ry tone 
Contrasted with its chaste repose 
The hollyhock and briar rose. 
Beneath the thatch, where woodbines clung, 
In wicker cage a blackbird hung ; 
And a ceaseless murmur met the ear, 

the busy hum of a beehive near. 


: with flowers; there, spiked with 
ol bloomed, and ‘borage blu 
and sweet valerian grew ” 
e, and pennyroyal green, 
b and m were seen ; 
And many a herb, of virtues known 
To rustic pharmacy alone.’’-—Pp. 2, 3. 


Here 
nd 
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We will not abridge the plot of the 
piece, but will introduce our readers to 
the characters. “ A narrow path, like 
a pale grey thread” leads to the cottage, 
and half way down this little frequent- 
ed walk, 


—— “a traveller now 
Is gazing on the scene below ; 
In coarse and tatter’d garb is he, 
And he looks like one return’d from sea, 
Whose sallow cheek, and wither’d form, 
Have borne the brunt of sun and storm.” 
P. 4. 


After a pause, the lonely man “ de- 
scends the path, (half-path, half. 
stair,”) and stands before the cot and 
its inmates. 


* Close by the open door is placed 

A high-back’d wicker chair,—’tis faced 
To the bright sunset. There sits one 
Whose eyes towards that setting sun 
Are turn’d in vain—its lustre falls 
Unheeded on those sightless balls ; 
But, on the silver hairs that stray 
From her plaited coif, the evening ray 
Reposes, and with mellow light 

Edges the folds of her kerchief white. 
That aged matron’s chair beside, 

A little damsel, azure-eyed 

And golden-hair’d, sings merrily, 

The while her restless fingers ply 

The tedious woof of edging fine ; 
And, as across the lengthening line, 
With lightning speed the bobbins fly, 
The little maid sings merrily.’’—Pp. 6, 7. 


To those who shall deliver them- 
selves up to the pathos of the story, 
we announce that there is a turning 
point of consolation in it. Although 
there is much sowing in tears, yet the 
ey widow is allowed to reap some 
ittle harvest in joy. We leave the 
three interlocutors in this cheerful 
state. 


‘* A blackbird in that sunny nook 
Hangs in his wicker cage—but look! 
What youthful form is her’s ; whose care 
Has newly hung the favourite there ? 
”T'is Agnes !—Hark that peal of bells 
The Sabbath invitation swells, 

And forth they come, the happy three, 
The re-united family. 

Theon leads on, with cautious pace, 
His old blind parent, in whose face, 
Age-worn and care-worn though it be, 
The bright reflection you may see 

Of new-born happiness. And she, 
With restless joy who bounds along, 
Beginning oft the oft-check’d song, 
(Check’d by remembrance of the day) 

A moment then less wildly gay, 

She moves demurely on her way, 
Clasping her new-found father’s hand.— 
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But who can ipa command 

The soaring sky-lark’s rapturous strain ? 
The mountain rve-buck, who can. rein ? 


es’ gay spirit bursts again 
bias bonds—a cobweb chain ! 
And off she starts in frolic glee, 
Like fawn from short restraint sect free.” 
P. 67. 


“The April Day,” even without the 
date of “ 20th, 1820,” would, from its 
freshness and accuracy, have suggested 
the supposition that it was from actual 
observation. No heedless or unskilfu! 
eye could have caught the marks and 
tokens, which must have been noted 
down at the minute they occurred. 


“ All day the low-hung clouds have dropt 
Their er’d fullness down ; 

All day that soft grey mist hath wrapt 
Hill, valley, grove, and town. 

There has not been a sound to-day 
To break the calm of nature ; 

Nor motion, I might almost say, 
Of life or living creature: 

Of waving bough, or warbling bird 
Or cattle thinthy lowing ; . 

I could have half believed I heard 
The leaves and blossoms growing. 

‘I stood to hear—I love it well, 
The rain’s continuous sound, 

Small drops, but thick and fast they fell, 
Down straight into the ground. 

For leafy thickness is not yet 
Earth’s naked breast to skreen, 

Though every dripping branch is set 
With shoots of tender green. 

Sure, since I look’d at early morn, 
Those honeysuckle buds 

Have swell’d to double growth ; that thorn 
Hath put forth larger studs ; 

That lilac’s cleaving cones have burst, 

’ The milk-white flowers revealing ; 

Even now, upon my’ senses first 
Methinks their sweets are stealing : 

The very earth, the steamy air, 
Is all with fragrance rife ! 

. And grace and beauty every where 
Are flushing into life. 

Down, down they come—those fruitful 
- stores! . : 
Those earth-rejoicing drops ! 

A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops. 

And, ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 

Lo! from the west, a parting gleam 
Breaks forth, of amber light. 


But yet behold—abrupt and loud, 
Comes down the glittering rain ; 


The farewell of a passing cloud 
The fringes of its train.” —Pp. 70—73. 


Want of space forbids us from pur- 
suing the details of the picture—the 
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effects of the sudden sunshine on the 

birds—the passing of a train of cows 

from the pas lastly, of @ 

flock of sheep, which 

-—— ‘‘ wind into the stream of light 
That pours across the road, 

And all the moving mass is bright 
In one broad yellow flood. 


The shepherd saunters last—but why 
Comes with him, pace for pace, 
That ewe ? and why, so piteonsly, 
Looks up the creature’s face ? 
Swung in his careless hand, she sees, 
(Poor ewe !) a dead cold weight, 
The little one, her soft aby ond 
So fondly cherish’d late. 
But yesterday, no happier dam 
Ranged o’er those pastures wide 
Than she, fond creature! when the lamb 
Was sporting by her side, 
It was a new-born thing—the rain 
Pour’d down all night—it’s bed 
Was drench’d and cold. Morn came again, 
But the young lamb was dead. 
Yet the poor mother’s forid distress 
It’s every art had tried 
To shield, with sleepless tenderness, 
The weak one at her side. . 
Round it all night, she gather’d warm 
Her. woolly limbs—her head 
Close curved across its feeble form ; 
Day dawn’d, and it was dead. 
She saw it dead---she felt, she knew 
It had no strength, ‘no breath, --- 
Yet how should she conceive, poor ewe ! 
The mystery of death ? 
It lay before her stiff and cold--- 
Yet fondly she essay’d 
To cherish it in love’s warm fold, 
Then restless trial made ; 
Moving, with still reverted face, 
And low complaining bleat, 
To entice from their damp resting-place, 
Those little stiffening feet. 
All would not do, when all was tried--. 
Love’s last fond lure was vain ; 
So quietly by its dead side, 
She laid her down again.’’---Pp.75—78. 
The rest of the volume is occupied 
by the Sea of Life—William and Jean, 
a most touching nerrative—Conte a 
mon Chien, of which the half-sportive, 
half-serious introduction is admirable ; 
it is addressed to her old spaniel, with 
whom she is in the habit of holding 
acolloquy: . 
“¢ Ay, let them laugh who understand 
No utterance, save of human - 
We have a mays at comman 
They cannot feel, we cannot teach. 
Yes, thy dark eye informeth mine 
With sense than words — eloquent, 
Thy very ears, so long and fine, 
Are flexibly intelligent.”---P. 126. 
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Atthe end are two dramatic sketches, 
<¢ Pride and Passion,” and “* Editha.” 
The former the of 
horror ; but in the latter, al our 
tears are called for, oo such as 
cease to flow when we look upward, 
there is no bitterness in them. It is 
an exemplification of earthly instabi- 
lity, and of the fragility of all that is 
beautiful and graceful in this world ; 
but beside the death-bed of the inno- 
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his presence, though not seen, is felt— 
the fall of dew is never visible to the 
eye during the night, but the dawn 
insensibly argives, and the renovating 
drops are found hanging on every leaf, 
However dark be the night of grief, 
when the good are mourning for the 
good, there is sure to be such a morn 
of present refreshment and glacness of 
heart, and hope of enjoying the per. 
fect day. 


cent, there is the angel of peace, and 





THE BEECHEN WOOD.—A SONG. 


Air—Unknown. 


How dark and dismal, my Jessy dear, 
Were the road of life to me without thee ! 
Wherever I wander, far or near, 
My heart is fill’d with thoughts about thee.— 
When the western sky is crimson-hued, 
And the twilight star shines o’er thee, 
Come down, love, to the beechen wood, 
And I'l be waiting for thee! 


The lark he rises up with the sun, 
And soars, and soars, till heaven is ringing ; 
~_ ony I love pe blackbird dun, 
rom the twilight coppice softly singing. 
When the western sky, &c. 


Long is the lonesome night to me ; 
Of the daylight I often weary ; 
But, oh! ven the sun sinks o'er the sea, 
My bosom burns till I meet my deary. 
When the western sky, &c. 


Oh, what were all the wealth of earth ! 

Oh, what were all its honours splendid ! 
The proudest lot, or the loftiest birth, 
If not with love like mine attended ! 
the western sky, &e. 


Though far from me shine grandeur’s ray, 
Content, I envy none I see, love ; “ 
And though toil be mine the live-long day, 
I’ve the evening hope of meeting thee, love ! 
When, the western sky is crimson hued, 
And the twilight star shines o’er thee, 
Come down, love, to the beechen wood, 
And I'll be waiting for thee! 
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\. POWNSEND’s TOUR THROUGH IRELAND AND GREAT BRITAIN: 


One of the great and conspicuous 
excellencies of this Magazine is, its 
near approach to. omnipresence. We 

te into regions unknown, save 
to the plodding gazetteer ; we illumi- 
nate obscure districts, which would 
burst on the ear of the incredulous 
blic with a sound of perplexing no- 
velty. Gentle reader, did you ever 
hear of such a place as the jaw-break- 
ing town of Lianwrst, for instance? 
We bet six to four you never did— 
and yet we have three correspondents 
ing in one bed there, who write 
the most pathetic poetry possible. Did 
you suspect the existence of such a 
as Aghabullague? Decidedly 
not! and yet there we have a contribu- 
tor whose genius is particularly splen- 
did on topics of politicaleconomy. You 
may have perhaps heard of there be- 
ing a University at Aberdeen, in a 
distant and confused murmur, little 
suspecting, however, that from that 
Panglossian mint of doctors of canon 
and civil law, we derive articles of a 
em salmon-tasted jocosity. In 
ike manner, from Orkney to Wight, 
from the Giant’s Causeway to Glan- 
gariffe, we have trusty subjects, who 
pour their tributary rivulets into our 
magnificent reservoir, whence we dis- 
tribute them in kindly streams over 
the land. This subject we some time 
since have explained so much to our 
own satisfaction, and consequently 
that of the public, that there is no 
need of expatiating any longer on it 
here. But as it is a point of great ge- 
neral interest—of paramount political 
importance—of &c. &c. &c. as we 
may say, we shall most probably re- 
cur to it, and treat it with that due 
Ny ge regularity which its weight 
calls for. 


The advantages arising from this 
ate various, but so we. that the 
Meanest capacity in the country can 
atonce.appreciate them ; so plain, that 
even Peter Moore, or Kit Hutchinson, 
would not, we think, be much puz- 
dled to rg the stent vale of our ubi- 
quity. Among other thi we get 
intelligen ce of the state of Wesaeiete 


districts where others imagine that no 
literature whatever exists. Not a pro- 
vincial press poursoutits brochures, but 
slap ! -a copy comes in to us, very fre- 
quently with a review ready written, 
oiling over the author with the goodly 
chrism of flattery, or cutting him 
with the most savage and unrelenting 
cruelty. We, of course, frequently 
fling the provincial book into the fire, 
and consign no less frequently the pro- 
vincial critic to purposes more easily 
conjectured than decorously express- 
ed. And on the contrary, we some- 
times admit them into our pages, and 
sometimes disregarding the reviewer, 
in partibus barbarorum, do up an af- 
fair ourselves in the twinkling of a 
bed-post. ‘Thus, for instance, who 
Wadd ever have heard of Dr Morris’s 
elegant letters, which issued from the 
press of Aberysthwith, had not a sill 
leck-eater transmitted usa copy, whic 
we reviewed to the'general satisfaction 
of the population of these kingdoms ? 
A provincial press in Yorkshire exhi- 
bited Archdeacon Wrangham’s elegant 
translation of the Odes of Horace—we 
held it up to the admiration of our 
good friend the public. The circum- 
stance of his printing his pretty poetry 
at the private press of Sir Egerton 
Breeches, did not hinder us from ex- 
patiating on the great merits of that 
eminent Heavy Dragoon Minstreél, 
Lieutenant Edward Quillinan of the 
Fourth, or King’s Own. Who ever 
heard of there being a press in the city 
of Cork? yet we actually, last year, 
demonstrated the fact, by our brief cri« 
tique on the excellent and loyal little 
pamphlet of John Lord Carbery, which 
came to light in that most meritori- 
ous and cattle-slaughtering city. But 
we should be as tedious as Joe Hume 
himself, were we to enumerate all the 
ped arony Truce \weg with 
aces, an us come to the point, 

towards which we have been moving 
with ambling pace. 

We are just going to add a fresh 
proof of our universal comprehension 
of the literary world around us. There 


is another pamphlet* issuing from 





*A Tour through Ireland and the Northern parts of Great Britain, with Remarks 
on the Geological Structure of the Places visited, made for the purpose of forming some 
judgment respecting the Nature and Extent of the Coal Formation in Ireland. Cork, 
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re 
Cork, which is, of course, absolutely 
unknown—quite MS. in fact, to the 
preps in-qeneral. And yet it is a tour 
In by a most intelligent and 
observant clergyman, the Rev. Hen. 
‘Townsend, a county of Cork rector, 
and author of an excellent statistical 
survey of his native country. We 
it just as we get every thing po 
k, as ap by the last census, 
contains 100,535 inhabitants, of whom, 
by a singular coincidence, exactly 35 
are contributors of ours, leaving the 
other 100,500 to employ themselves in 
the exercise of other less dignified oc- 
cupations ; and from one of our good 
men-and true, the t' came 
right a~head to our bers in 
** mine own romantic town.” 

On looking ‘at the book we were at 
bral aes to pitch it to Erebus pro- 
found. We thought—but, as it turn- 
ed out, erroneously—that it was all 
about coal, and , and minera~ 
logy, and other such barbarities. Now, 
we know nothing whatever about mi- 
nerelogy, aud of course ise the 
science most heartily. True it is that 
We are up to trap, and have made 
various experiments on quarts, but the 
science itself is a most base affair. 
Think of an individual, otherwise re- 


spectable ing at a paving-stone, 
and Rep wa it he dozen 


gawilawish-looking young men, every 
one of whom is inwardly praying for 
an opportuni ing it at his head! 
Is,not it vastly absurd? © We are in- 
formed that a Professor of our Univer- 
sity here is the first mi in 
Europe, but it is impossible. He is a 
man of too much talent; we 

him too much to be able to believe 
such a rumeur, universal as it is. We 
rejoice, we own, in a flint when we 
see it set properly in the snapper of a 
fowling-piece, but care not a flash in 
he pan how it was originally concoct- 


tacle of a fine 
4 u-lire, we dé 

in— h not to such a degree as to 
clap our feet on the fender to enjoy it, 
like our friend, the King of all the 
Cockneys,—and, when in a philoso- 
phical mood, we consider its advan- 
in cookery, punch-making, and 


othe: fine arts, we do féel a certain 


enthusiastic respect for the inventor 
of fire-places. Yet we must say, that 
a discourse upon the structure, &c. of 
old coa!, is in our ideas as tedious as a 
discourse by himself on the politics, 
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CMareh, 
&c. of Old Coke. . However, de gusti. 
bus nil di. ndum, every man to his 
taste, and we shall let Mr Townsend 
give his opinion on the advantages 
which the possession of collieries con. 
fers.on a country. 


** To the county of Chester nature has 
been peculiarly bountiful, in furnishing ig 
with mines of salt, a species of fossil of im. 
mense value, but rare occurrence. Coal, 
however, is the main source of p i 
in the northern part of Britain ; for if we 
deduct the advantages afforded by this ar- 
ticle from its means of wealth, and incite. 
ments to exertion, though much no doubt 
will still remain, yet the remainder will 
make but a very disproportionate figure in 
the catalogue. The traveller might indeed 
be gratified with the view of a fair country, 
exhibiting handsome seats, and cultivated 
lands. Where nature had given a conve. 
nient gor or a navigable river, he might 
also find towns improved by commerce, 
and adorned by architecture ; but without 
coal, he certainly would not see what is now 
presented to his view in the great and flou: 
rishing towns of Live: 1, Manchester, 
Leeda, ‘SSdiabuigh, ‘and Glaagiw, to’ aif 
nothing of those of inferior note; and he 
would want those lively scenes which he 
now meets of steami-boats, steam-engines, 
rail-roads, canals, aqueducts, &c. as well 
as that abundant and happy population, to 
which coal affords in this climate so much 
domestic comfort, as well as so much pro- 
fitable employment. Hence it is, that the 
thoughts of an Irishman, who has travelled 
through the coal districts'‘of Great Britain, 
are so anxiously turned to the hope, that a 
future period may, by fortunate discovery 
of earth’s concealed treasures, enable some 
part at least of his own country to exhibit 
similar appearances of wealth and prospe- 
rity. Nature has, in several res been 
very bountiful to the Emerald Isle. We 
have many good ports, some navigable 
rivers, a wholesome climate, and a fertile 
soil: For wart, however, of that prime ar- 
ticle of human comfort, fiiel, many of our 
most fertile tracts, though not devoid of in- 
habitants, ‘are devoid of one important 
méans by which men are enabled to exer- 
cise useful arts, to enrich themselves and 


. their country by manufactures, or, indeed, 


to enjoy the common conveniences of life. 
Happy though it be that we have such 
neighbou as Britain, yet it is not pleasant 
to think, that every considerable port town 
in Treland, besides many that are not sea- 
ports, draw their whole stock of fuel from 
the sister island.” 

This review has hitherto been rather 
irregular, but henceforward we shall 


get on more secundum artem. We con- 
fess we look on a regular review of « 





Ce ee Saw 


see] 
to be a bore ; but*we must occa- 

fall in with the absurd fashions 
of our time. To n then with the 
Mr T., in consequence of 

illness, was recommended, in 1820, 
a trip to Harrogate, and on his re- 
turn took Scotland in his way. He 
bears high testimony to the celebrated, 
though villainously-tasted waters of 

te. 


¢* Our entrance into Yorkshire was ra- 
ther discouraging, for ~ a — ~ 
a rough and generally ill-paved road, an 
to.cross that high and broad of moor- 
land which separates the counties of York 
and Lancaster. . The hills too are long, 
and frequent, yet loaded carts and 
po to travel easily, though not 
The public coaches, ge- 
to excess, never have more 
horses, right good ones indeed, 
always in high condition, and rarely exhi- 
biting any injurious marks of the collar. 
In sandy districts, and all this is sandstone 
country, pavement is absolutely n 
where wheels are much used, and heavy 
burdens carried. Though not good for the 
horses’ feet, or conducive to the traveller’s 
ease, the paved road affords such facility to 
draught, that all one wonders at in such a 
is, that the pavements are not more 
ly executed, and in better or- 
der.—As we advanced, this great county 
improved upon the view, more with respect 
tothe number and opulence of its manu- 
facturing towns, than the beauty or fertili- 
of the land. In other parts it is indeed 
rich and beautiful, but a lar, ion of 
the West Riding is coarse and high. Leeds 
is a great, and apparently a rich and flou- 
tishing town. We entered it on a market 
day, not without admiration of the ee 
gious. quantity of articles exposed to 
i y vegetables, among which early 
beautiful in appearance, but too 
and i fi 


aH 


ecessary praetor wel a Be 
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late. But the first‘ taster could not have 
prettrs deae bets Bn < 
tion, a case which seems proba’ 

was, at least, a bold cxpettio etaiak. of 
simple nature’s repugnance to the drauglit, 
we had an opportunity of seeing a very di- 
verting instance on the morning after our 
arrival at H (July ist.) Having 
strolled to the well before the usual time of 
drinking, we saw there a couple of common 
men, one from the vicinity, well acquainted 
with the water, and drinking with much - 
apparent satisfaction; the other, a simple 
peasant from a distant part of Yorkshire, 
to whom-the former was warmly recom-' 
mending a glass of the dae eaiaane 
The latter, in whom the very smell of the 
fountain, disagreeable enough, it murst be 
owned, had already excited a-matked dis- 
gust to its waters, was beginning to make 
wry faces, and to shrink from so appalling” 
a proposal, On our joining in the recom< 
mendation, and his perceiving that it went. 
down so smoothly and’ innocuously with 
the other, much against his will he was at 
— however, he took’ care’ to 

know he was in no want ‘of any antiscorbu- 
tic—‘ Oi have but one ——— upon 
my whool body,” said he, with a seeming 
inclination to give us ocular proof of his 
veracity. This we rendered unn: 
professing to entertain no doubt of his pu-. 
rity, but still recommending a draught so: 
innocent and wholesome, and br Bens 
impropriety of returning to ‘his distant 
home without a taste of the celebrated 
spring. Prepared as he ‘was to meét'somie- 
thing disagreeable, it is impossible to de. 
pre ene Nl nae on 
the muscles of his face, or the icrous 
nature of his ejaculations > gri 2 
Til-natured as it seemed to be, it set us,- 
and indeed all present, into a most violent 
fit of laughing, which was the more freely 
indulged, as we knew that his fears were 
unfounded, and that his disquietude would 
be'soon over.” 

We do not much wonder at the poor 
man’s disquietude. Rheumatic as we. 
are, we would not swallow a Bae 
that stuff for a Marquisate. 
we have always found water of. any. 
kind to be a [mpi ccrermiy Mery 
in consequence ab it. 


"4 Six weeks vojoumn at: Harrdgate would 
supply a professed tourist with matter for 
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no inconsiderable volume, in describing the 
qualities and: variety of its fountains, the 
rapid successions of its numerous visitants, 
and all the peculiarities of the place and 
neighbourhood. But as these are not my 
Objects, I shall restrict m for the most 
ngs te mech things as fall within the scope 

m pripeigel peepee. 

2 i and Lower Harrogate, about a 
half a mile asunder, are situate on the east- 
ern extremity of the old Forest of Knares- 
horough. The former is of earlier esta- 
blishment, on account of its chalybeate 
F <i ern were the first discovered, and 

a long time the only waters held in es- 
teem for their medicinal virtue. The sul- 
phur-well, however, has nearly. s 
the beates, and, with the ion of 
a aig Saainabing saline chalybeate in 
Lower Harrogate, hardly any other water is 
now drank. It is also copiously employed 
for warm bathing, and as it keeps well in 
bottle, great quantities are os tae Har- 
Togate to different parts of the British em- 
pire. It is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable of all the medicinal springs which 
+ been ever 4 ang very rarely I be- 

eve injurious, and very seldom failing to 
rectify a disordered state of a 
and bowels.—F act, indeed, the surest of all 
atguments, speaks with incontrovertible 
decision in its favour; for it is impossible 
os greta adap. etapa agp 
persist. in drinking (without, as well as 
with medical advice) a water so horridly 
usting as, this at first is, unless they 
full assurance of itssalubrious efficacy. 
There. are many excellent hotels, and many 
od private lodgings, the numberof whichis 
¥,inereasing, and where much company 
resorts, some amusement hunters will of 
course be found, but the great inducement 
is, undoubtedly, the virtue of the springs. 

“T was amused by Dr Smollett’s accvant 
of Harrogate, in his Humphry Clinker, 
written about fifty years since. In that en- 
RNS WE i represented by the 
younger persons of the party as a pleasant 
place enough, containing a good deal of 
company. very socially disposed ; but the 
report made by old Matthew Bramble, who 
seems to be a counterpart of the Doctor, is 
unfounded, as well. 2s unfavourable. In- 
deed: I am inclined to think that Smollett 

! y visited: 
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[Mareh, 
at the ‘ Queen’s Head,’ one of the aldest 
hotels, there are very fine sycamores, some 
of which cannot be less than @ hundred 
tm old. There are yr in the fields be. 
ind it (poor remains of the timber it 
posectagh ¢ few still living trunks of aks, 
which must have been respectable trees 
some two or three centuries since. High the 
situation certaimly is, and therefore cool ; 
but the air is pure and salubrious, and the 
very reverse of unfavourable to the growth 
of trees: on the contrary, they grow well 
even upon much higher parts of the Moor 
than where Harrogate stands.. Matthew 


Bramble’s report of the sulphur-well be. 
trays too. much ignorance, and is too un. 
worthy of a man of medical science to per. 
mit me to believe that Doctor Smollett had 
ever been at Harrogate. He was fond of 
caricature, but would not deliberately fal. 


‘« The neighbourhood of Harrogateis par. 
ticularly celebrated for the growth of great 
and beautiful trees. The Cowthrope oak, 
an object of wonder for some centuries, and 
supposed to be a thousand years old, is still 
living, but in the last stage of decay. One 
can ly conceive a more magnificent 
sylvan spectacle than this noble tree must 
haveexhibited in the full pride of its growth, 
and when, as it is said, half an acre of 
ground was shaded by its branches. In-the 
year 1720 a main branch was broken off, 
which, on measurement, was found to cone 
tain more than five ton of timber! The 
circumference of the trunk close to the 
ground was then sixty feet, being somewhat 
greater than at present, but it is obvious 
that it shrunk considerably,—the other di- 
mensions are not recorded.__We measured 
it accurately, and found the. circumference 
at the base fifty-four feet, and at the height 
of six feet. from the ground), forty-seven 
feet; from. this it does not vary much to 
the. top, which is twenty-one feet high. 
The few remaining branches are supported 
by props, rendered necessary by the weak- 
ness of the trunk, which is hollow to the 
top, affording at bottom a chamber thirty- 
three feet in circumference. I have seen 
and measured many great trees in various 
parts of Great Britain, but never met one 
that would bear comparison with this vene- 
rable monarch of the forest. In truth, I did 
not think nature capable of so great an ef- 
fort in: this climate, and £ am only sur 
prised, that so little notice has been taken 
of it.”” 

His observations on the contrast be- 
tween England and [Ireland are well 
written, and worthy attention. 





wT RRe 
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a ae ae 


1822.) 
classes have less peculiarities, and the com- 
y frequenting watering-places is col- 
ied from all quarters. About Harro- 
gate, and I believe in most country parts 
of England, the people still maintain that 
steady, upright, and decorous character, 
which has made them so long distinguish- 
ed and so justly admired. Their habits of 
domestic decency, their unremitting atten- 
tion to cleanliness, and the ecw Ie and 
happiness even of the humblest dwellin 
though viewed by our Irish eyes with - 
sure and admiration, yet excited painful 
recollection of the inferiority we left at 
home. No clamour, no brawls, no drunken 
no pilfering, no trespass, no imposi- 
on, no rangle did we ever hear of during 
our stay ; not, indeed, that such occurren- 
ces never take place, but that they are very 
uncommon. I have often visited some of 
the inferior dwellings, for the purpose of 
seeing what I never failed to find,—the un- 
expensive luxury of cleanliness and com- 
fort; ‘There is not, I believe, a house of 
mor pe ion at Harrogate that has not 
s clock @ warming. among its ar- 
ticles of vere te at pak are as nice 
and bright, as if their purpose was to 
ey eye.—-One sometimes hears of 
the unsocial manners and surly demeanour 
of the English try, and of their .in- 
difference to concerns. but their own. 
Blunt they are, it is true, in deportment, 
but kind in heart, and when civilly ad- 
dressed by their superiors, most civil and 
obliging. But that civility is without ob- 
sequiousness, and they revelt immediately 
against any thing like superciliousness or 
overbearing. I am indeed inclined to be- 
lieve, that: those who charge them with 
rudeness have themielves alone to blame 
for what they deem an improper or imper- 
tinent return. To Englishmen, who have 
been long accustomed to feel and value the 
protection of equal laws, that disparity, so 
common in other countries, where the ple- 
an never thinks of resenting either the 
t or injury of a superior, is altogether 
unknown. are not without respect 
for those above them, but as that respect 
is unmixed with: fear, they never lose si 
of their own ind ce, or in conversing 
with their superiors, forget themselves to 
be men. Conscious that this equality, not 
of ranks but of rights, is derived from a 
strict administration of just laws, they are 
seru sly honest in their dealings, and 
to bring offenders against the 
common interest to i ishment. 
The difficulty of i where all 
are ytdfreqnt against knavery, renders 
crime u 
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ment. Time was when was in as 
disorderly a state as the worst parts of Ire- 
land are now, and very inferior to its best. 
There are great difficulties to be removed, 
but removed they may ually be, im a 
great measure at least, by diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge, and equal adminis- 
tration of justice, improvement of national 
industry, better examples on the part of 
the gentry, and more judicious liberality 
on the part of the great landholders. Of 
these last I could with re enumerate 
some illustrious instances. Two occurred 
to us in the course of our j » which 
it would be unpardonable to omit.. The 
village and immediate vicinity of Rathcor- 
muck in this county, which I remember to 
have been the abode of filth and misery, 
when it boasted the honour of returning 
two members to the Irish Parliament, has 

i so happy a change under the 
auspices of the Tonson family, that I was 
unable to ise my old acquaintance. 
The houses both in the village and the 
neighbourhood are not only neat and clean, 
but got up im a style of elegance that alto« 
gether surprised me. Very many, years 
enka b= peter Bee ead a 
being quite unprepared such a coup 
Geil, the alteration of scene appeared the 
work of a benevolent enchanter. These- 
cond instance is to be found at Abbeyleix, 
(on the road from (Cashel to Dublin,) 
where Lord De Vesci has employed many 
years and much expenditure in similar and 
even superior improvements, because on a 
larger scale. To say the truth, I saw no- 
thing comparable to it in any part of our 
tour. This is something better than drain- 


ing an Irish estate of wealth, to be spent in 
the enjoyment of every luxury except the 


luxury of doing , and for the advan- 
ps te except those who have 
a hereditary claim to benefits, and atten- 
tions which they are not permitted to en- 
joy. It is to observe, that 
the beneficence of such i ers has not 
confined itself to externals, but that the 
matty Nnpe bela sagecty ‘axigliccaiel 
nan been simi amelhi 3 
pry | is surely unnecessary to remark, 
that the satisfaction has been reciprocal, 


‘and that to minds so disposed, the grati- 


tude and happiness of the people is the no- 
blest reward they can receive. Such ex- 


ent, and adds greatly to the 


general’ measure of contentment, security, 
-—O that I could draw a si- 
‘ T‘loye more, 
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oaplalineips befemeqnentiy, sm 
the same qualities of patient perseverance 
i pamierynanaiany we os ¢ The worst of 
at present is, that if all who were 
alle wa were also willing to be imitators of the 
bright example, the number is not suffi- 
cient for the exigencies of the case.- Some 
are absentees from necessity, and some 
from. motives. less ~ poe There are 
many tracts destitute of respectable ys 
and too many of those who write 
pty ~ arm mtr lag apy,» ane 
and as much in want of reformation, .2s the 
peasants among whom they live.” 
hope that such will not continue 
to be the character of Ireland ; though 
t condition inclines us to 
fear that a change for the better is not 
eRe eer 
He passes into Scotland thro h 
Northumberland, giving the Duke by 
the way.a rap on the for the 
sha of the town of 
Alnwick, just before his gates. We 
shall extract what he says about Edin- 


‘“¢ Edinburgh, standing very 
oe ej sek apres gt 
a seat of arts and sciences, is too well 
to. render description, were it within a 
to. enter into such details, necessary. 
t. possesses, gf g ay some peculiarities 
acids ta he altogether omitted. 
The general idea of a great city compre- 


hends handsome squares, ian buing of various 
animated accompanimen 
a —_— in. 
tainly to be found in Edinburgh, but to 


Fag mae a Fo pola sg 


aga en, Whatth rena 
the situation. What the romantic 


ig 


Cnn ny yd 
steep in every point but one, 
@ Narrow from 
ote. Sp. she somah side. the city, are 
Crags, and Arthur’s Seat, a 


it 


CMarch, 
outline of pointed mountains, bo the 
view in.a very distant horizon. Th 
with the addition of the Calton H 
another greenstone rock, on which a hand. 
some monument erected to the memory of 
Lerd Nelson stands, combine such a con. 
trast of beautifal sin ities as is no 
where to be el * The castle,’ 
says Mr Stark, author of an excelent ac. 
count of Edinburgh, ‘ is at least as old ag 
the city, and perhaps the security derived 
from the protection of the one, might have 
been the chief cause which gave rise to the 
other.’ The observation is undoubtedly 
just, for though many singular beauties 
ee been thus combined, it is obvious, 
that did no city now exist, and were a new 
metropolis to be built, considerations of 
social and commercial convenience would 
easily find a situation very preferable to the 
present. We had some letters of introduc. 
tion, which were received with so much po. 
lite and friendly attention, that I regretted 
very much my inability to remain more 
than a few days. Most of what was par. 
ticularly worthy of notice we had an op. 
portunity of seeing, but we were aware 
that much gratification was lost, by want- 
ing time to form a more intimate acquaint. 
ance with Edinburgh and its inhabitants.” 


We have a misty recollection of see- 
ing Mr Townsend in the front sho 
but we sincerely regret, for his pm 
that the shortness of his stay has hin- 
dered him from entering minutely into 
the history, &c. of Maga, which must 
otherwise have drawn forth many ob- 
servations from an intelligent traveller. 
His Irish feelings peep out at the sight 
of the nee ore ~" of Glasgow, the me- 
tropolis of the West Country, though he 
says nothing whatever of its celebrated 

rum-punch, which is a strange omis- 
sion. 

Al Edinburgh, in literary cha- 
racter, political importance, and the num- 
ber and magnificence of public buildings, 
maintains a decided superiority, yet in po- 
pulation and commercial prosperity, Cilas- 
gow is at least her equal. The situation, 

merely with relation to internal 

peste yyy has greatly the advantage, in- 
as the ae occupied is more 

a ae and there are no natural impediments 
to prevent Glasgow from spreading in any 
direction. Both cities enjoy the inestimable 
an of the pv sangged ges sup- 
at once a cheap and beau ma- 
terial for building, and an inexhaustible 
abundance of the finest fuel. These cir- 
cumstances combined with facility of navi- 
a one, on the east side by the bay of 
ye sherctper om the west by the Clyde, 


alia 





——— = — 2 Saya a ae 


i 
4 


Johnson now living» and to 
te, he would find little 

or alae in = op oernagy of 
fered, pro- 
enatantigens 

place in the Low. 
of his entertaining tour. As 
rapidity of motion in posting was one 
his most favourite excercises, itis a pity 
did not live to enjoy the pos par a 
steam-boat, a pleasure unalloyed wi e 

reflection that animals are suffering pain to 

os a It would also have afore safe 
well as s conveyance to the roman- 
te lakes Pe dlends which so profusely 
the western shore of the Clyde. This 
noble river, or bay, is quite alive with 
steam-boats, moving in various directions, 
t of wind and tide, and afford- 


Net 
i 


between these Plage and Glew carried 
OS ai cerettng, Eislina et tna 
an ere 

was a weekly communication between Glas- 
gow and Belfast by steam- » we de- 
termined to avail ourselves of it, in preference 
journey 

av 


at which place a ys Pre stops 
to up passengers. e tance is 
sagt ge probably than one hundred 
miles, and we were given to 
the voyage would be accom- 
in fifteen or sixteen hours. That 
not often take much more, seemed 
seh from the state of the packet 
which provided rooms for sitting, but 
rsleeping. Disappointed, however, 
neo éusht be two entire 
one day on board ; for the wind 
ly changed after we set out, and 
rising to a very smart gale, continued ad- 
the whole passage. We gained 
by it, indeed, what we should have been 
better satisfied to learn at the expense of 
others, a con vincin apogee’ of the great safety 
as well as power of such vessels. Our boat, 


Greenock, 


hs 
dal 


tie 


wind. I suppose a Holyhead steamer 
made the same voyage in almost 


“ This novel and unlooked-for contri- 
vance, enabling man to brave the hitherto 
force ef wind and tide, and 


sailors with equal envy and 

aes sp wo Te the ecienco! 2a 

¥ of a 
rorer lng Pere pee 2° 
the extent of whose capabilities even phi- 
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losophers, until lately, have been strangers, 
has already done much, and & pros- 
pect of doing much more. How it may 
succeed in long voyages, and vessels of 
burden, remains yet to be proved ; 
but seems little doubt that as passage 
boats and during a great part of 
the year at the steam-boat will shortly 
supersede all. other benefits, the 
increased facility of intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland, extremely advan- 
tageous to both, will be incalculably so to 
the latter. Even nautical phraseology will 
experience a change; and however odd it 
may sound to a sailor’s ears to say, ‘ we 
set fire,’ instead of ‘ we set sail,’ the ex- 
pression will be strictly just... Steam- 
packets for conveyance of his Majesty’s 
mails are already established between 
Dublin‘and Holyhead--steam-boats already 
passengers and light goods between 
Diolin and ‘Liv ae as between 
Belfast and Glasgow. .Generally 
the passenger knows to.an hour when 
sets out, at what time he shall land ; and 
he that breakfasts in Dublin, may be ma. 
rally certain of eating his dinner in Wales. 
Surely there seems nothing to prevent the 
establishment of a similar conveyance be- 
tween Waterford and Milford, and between 
Cork and Bristol. There is indeed nothing 
to prevent it but want of money, and want 
of enterprize at this side of the water ; for 
as we would be most benefitted, the under- 
taking should begin here. Unfortunately we 
wantcapital,andarelikely to want ituntilour 
trading people begin to be more economical, 
and until they have learned that the acqui- 
sition of a few thousands, affords no just 
pretext for throwing off the frugal merchant 
and putting on the extravagant gentleman. 
Vanity of this kind, the bane of Irish 
prosperity, were it 
would only excite ridicule or contempt, 
but when it is general, must be lamented 
as a national calamity. Extravagance, by 
wonebe akin living up to, ifnot 
e his gains, in a country gen- 
tleman living up to, if senanceiliin tie 
income, as long as it continues to be a ge~ 
neral practice, will keep Ireland poor, in 
spite of any alleviation of her tax burden, 
and in spite of her natural fertility and 
maritime advantages. A reformation of 
this kind is in truth He great Irish desi- 


deratum, and not the i 
of political experiments. Oyhes ros lane was Glas- 


Paha aban = 8 gis and what has made. 
Soe vee Roeeee ie fe Seer 
Teatpnificance re poverty 

to great affluence and splen- 
dan, the che ange of which she is a part, 
has been sti 8 with difficulties and 
danger, and in an ocean of debt.. 
press gr pleas byes Sn = 
fatan oer pangrenapastom Seaneroe 
had returned ten members to Parliament, 
or whether she had returned none. Whence 
did her capital accrue ? not certainly from 





the discovery of hidden treasure, not from 
a change in the state of re- 
presentation, but from the frugality, the 
perseverance, the in and the en- 
terprize of her inhabitants. One na- 
tural superiority the south of cer- 
tainly possesses, and that is her.coal fields ; 
but when it is considered that neither Lon- 
don nor Bristol are situated among coal 
fields, the advantage, great as it is, cannot 
be-deemed so preponderating as to prevent 
Trish cities, ‘admirably chaates for i 
trade as some of ours are, from advancing 
to similar opulence and ity. One 
of the material impediments to that ad- 
vancement, I have, I fear, but too truly 
related. Our countrymen are by no means 
deficient in talent, but they are under the 
seduction of bad habits. ‘Let them 
the above-mentioned qualities of the . 
and similar prosperity will be the necessary 
result of similar exertion. British mer- 
chants and traders sometimes suffer from 
injudicious speculation or éxcessive enter- 
prize, rarely from excess of domestic ex- 
penditure. In Ireland the case seems to be 
isely reversed. Private waste and pro- 
scaly exemplified in the pursuit of un- 
e pleasures abroad, or luxurious 
at home, are the great enemies to 
general prosperity and national advance- 
ment. The idleness, ignorance, and po- 
verty of the lower orders, are jnst subjects 
bat cannot be just subjects of 


of 
compan to those who contribute nothing 
to instruction and amendment either 


precept or example. Let the u 
Chae 0b tod pons aa the amelioration 
of the people will naturally follow. I do 
i of nation- 
al schools for the instruction of the people, 
when I that they who seek to attain 
the object by such means onl 
will be disappointed—it is beginning at the 


industry from their inferiors. We may 
depend upon it, that in every country, toa 
very great at least, the character of 
those who will take its colour from 
the character of those who lead. 

**Itis, Fam afraid, no injustice to my own 
country to say, that the ships of heavy bur- 
den belonging to G Ww, are thore in 
number than those of Treland put toge- 
ther. One does, it is true, see many large 
vessels:in some of our own . but, un- 
fortunately, when he resorts to the index 
at the stern, they are found to belong to 
some other part of the united empire. 1 
believe all that we saw in the Clyde, ma- 
king, of course, but a little portion of the 
whole, ‘belonged to the city of Glasgow. 
One whaler arrived while we- were at 
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[March, 


Greenock ; she had a white bear on 

and had been tolerably successful in kill. 
ing whales. When, thought I; shall we 
see a Cork whaler? But there is fair 
ground for hope,—the spirit of improve. 
ment is in many places appearing, and 
time will bring about the rest.” 


He gets across the Channel, and 
pS te og homeward, making many ju. 
dicious remarks on the state of the 
country which he passes through, 
which we recommend to the attention 
of our Irish readers. 

The concluding “‘ Observations re. 
sulting from a View of Scotland,” are 
written in a spirit which we cannot 
too much applaud. 


“ That Spain contributed somewhat to 
the population of the south-west coast of 
Treland, we need not have recourse to an. 
cient and uncertain chronicles to prove; 
the lank black hair, and olive complexion, 
the appellation of Spaniard still belonging 
te some families, and the names of a few 
places evidently of Spanish origin, afford 
abundant testimony ;—but as the Spaniards 
did not establish any dialect there, it seems 
manifest that they were local colcnists, ra- 
ther than early and extensive 
To the west side.of South Britain, though 
so much nearer than Spain, Ireland does 
not seem to have been much indebted for 
early inhabitants ; for the Welch language, 
though evidently derived from the same 
root, and a dialect or descendant of the 
ancient Celtic, is quite unintelligible here. 
But the Irish and the Scotch are manifest. 
ly the same race; using the same mother 
tongue with little less variation between 
the Highlanders and northern Irish at this 
day, between the latter and their 
southern countrymen. Nor will this ap- 
pear at all surprising to philosophic consi- 
deration. As the tide of primeval popu- 
lation flowed from the East, it seems per- 
fectly reasonable to suppose that ancient 
Gaul was peopled before Britain, and Bri- 
tain before Ireland. The state of naviga- 
tion being then too rude to admit of long 
voyages, thé first migration from Gaul to 
Britain, and from Britain to Ireland, took 
place, it may be presumed, in the narrow- 
est parts of the interjacent channels. There 
can be no doubt that subsequent supplies 
of inhabitants flowed in, some in quest of 
habitation, and others of conquest; but, 
that the British isles first began to be 
peopled in the manner here described, 
cannot I think admit of any question. 
The t state of their language seems 
stifficient to prove that Ireland either did 
people, or was peopled by Scotland ; and 
the observations already made appear to 
preclude our countrymen from the honour 
of parentage. The truth is, that it is one 
of those points of precedence for which it is 
not worth while to contend.” 

6 
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Sit Callaghan O’ Brallaghan was of a 
different opinion, and there is many a 
heavy antiquary, on both sides of the 
Channel, who coincide in the sage 
sentiments of the worthy Baronet. 
What follows does high credit to Mr 
Townsend's head and heart. 

iS Tinting Seeeek.yehbet mos 
’ tich and powerful neighbour, however of- 
fensive to her national pride, has, in its 
consequences, amply justified the wisdom 
of the measure, and surely autho- 
rizes us to contemplate a similar result 
from. the Union of 1800. That this was 
violently opposed by many, and continues 
to be obnoxious to some, is not surprising, 
for the feelings which dictated opposition 
were natural, and when uninfluenced by 
inister motives, honourable. But, as far 
as national honour is concerned, it needs 
no great depth of reflection to tell us, that 
the independence for which so much an- 
xiety was felt or affected, existed more in 
show than reality ; and that a participation 
in’ one, great, imperial legislature, was 
more conducive to the dignity, as well as 
the commercial interests of Ireland, than 
the possession of a separate parliament, 
independent in name but subordinate in 
nature. Infact, nothing could render Ire»: 
land ré verd independent, but a separate 
king as well as a separate parliament ; and 
itasks no labour of argument to shew, that 
such an independence could not be main- 
tained if we would, and would not be worth 
maintaining if we could. Many years elap- 
sed before: Scotland was able to lay aside 
the idle habits of her turbulent in d- 
ence, and avail herself of the advantages 
afforded by an incorporation with her 
southern neighbour. This, however, she 
has at length accomplished, and with a de- 
gree of success ing the most san- 
guine tion of its primary promoters. 
They, »deficiency in manners, in ci- 
vilization, and in opulence, rendered them 
subjects of continual ridicule and contempt, 
and: whose valour alone gave a title to ree 
spect; while they support their old reputa- 
tion in arms, have become the proud rivals 
of the English in arts, in literature, and in 
commerce. Scotland, as it appears to me, 
is the model which our countrymen should 
Propose to themselves for imitation. The: 
example of England, whose very early ad. 
vaneement throws us so far behind, is too 
discouraging. But the ity of Scot- 
land is of recent growth, and its late simi- 
larity to Ireland affords us a favourable 

of successful emulation. Nature, 
fear, has denied, to the South of Ireland 
at least, an equal advantage in the article 
of coal, but in many other of her blessings 
Wwe enjoy a considerable superiority. 
es. raga may be due to her posses~ 
sion of this valuable article, yet it is to the 
ree emg to avail 

OL. . 


herself of it, that we should look, as our 


fitmed by early discipline, 
cation. How to turn the current of Hiber- 
nian manners and habits, so as to give a 
right direetion to the talents and faculties 
of the is the difficulty, and to sur- 
yetount it will require the full and entire 
xertion of all among us who possess pro- 
> power, influence, and intelligence. 
lévery Frishman ted with Great 
Britain must acknow! that the people 
of his own country are not what they ought 
t®be, and what they might be, and though 
the causes of disparity are manifold, yet 
ee oddiemines 
What and was some sixty or seventy 
years since, every novel-reader must have 
learned from the ingenious and entertain- 
ing tales of the author of Waverley ; what 
Scotland is, it is well worth an Irishman’s 
trouble to ascertain from personal observa- 
tion. 

“ That talent is not wanting in Ireland 
admits cri ge ma nee a All 
professions, particularly the senate 
and the army, bear ample and honourable 
testimony to Irish as well as to Scotch abi- 
lities ; but in their respective endéavours to: 
improve and advance their native lands, 
is in a inferiority. 
Some will perhaps say that we labour un-’ 


der greater political es caerae: 3*but the 
Geichencies tb which I de have no re- 
ference to politics ; and the advan P 
propose are attainable by the use of - 
ties, which all who possess them are free 
te exercise. Is it to any political superiority: 
enjoyed by Scotland that she owes her ra~’ 
pid advancement in husbandry, in com- 
merce, in arts, ewe literature ?. Have 
we not like means of exercising industry,’ 
of pursuimg commerce, and of ‘cbtaining 
knowledge? ‘To bring forward one- in- 
stance: the time has been, and that not 
long ago, when the London press was 
deemed almost the only competent vehicle 
for the publication of useful and valuable 
works. All others did: little more than 
publish temporary pamphlets, or bad se- 
cond-hand editions.. With respect to Tres 
land, I am sosry to say, it is nearly so 
stil But Scotland has completely shaken - 
off that dependence, and evinced her abili- 
ty to be her own, and more than her ow 
editor..-Hew far the religious state-of that 
country may have contributed to form the 
present character of the people, I shall not 
pretend to determine, but there seems rea- 
son to think that its operation has been 





and the diffusion of know- 

saene 7 mage ve 
was , ly but it was 
worth buying. The general state of mind, 
however, in both islands at present is such, 
that though knowledge may be retarded, 
it cannot be shut out ; the may be 
slow, but it will be. sure. @ great part 
of our countrymen, we are justified in.say- 
ing, that their ignorance and their idleness 
not so much from the want of 

means to obtain useful know as from 
those unfortunate habits which creste an 
unwillingness to make use of those means ; 
= ion, God forbid that I should 
charge any of its ministers with an inten- 
tion to preclude their flocks from the ad- 
vantages of wholesome instruction. Some 
are more active or more liberal than others, 
but I take it for granted that all mean well. 
In Scotland, religion appears to have taken 
a strong hold upon the minds of the peo- 
ple. It is particularly gratifying to a visit- 
or, who, the fame attached to some 
of her sceptical writers, might be led to 
suppose that infidelity had struck a deep 
root in. that country, to see how little im- 
ion has been made by the boasted 
philosophy of Hume and his disciples. The 
attempt to undermine appears to have 
strengthened the building, by reanimating 
the zeal of its defenders, so that the wea- 
pons — med for annoyance, have been 
ly turned the presumptu- 


ous invader. ” Metaphysical arguments are 
indeed too refined for the level of common 


understandings, and the 

of Paine and his followers, has done a 

thousand times more mischief among the 

ae or Bolingbroke. But 
is by such writers that the seed is plant- 

ed, though coarser hands have been em- 


is stretching charity very far to concede 
it, is, that they thought themselves writing 
for a few contemplative readers only, not 
for general effect ; that they were com- 


cities. They are amply sup- 

with diligent, zealous, and able mi. 
and attended by 

ee cg ay d trul i os 
and it was delightful to 

behold numbers of well-dressed people 


to take in the due performance 

; i 1 doa Gracious ot it 
any person possessing a head 

and a heart to feel, can cherish 

even a momentary wish to blast so fair a 
harvest, though he may unfortunately dis- 
claim the hope of profiting by its fruits ? 
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vulgar impudence: 


[March, 
Could such a state as we witnessed, hay 
been that of the Caledonian metropolis in 
the days of David Hume? Could a man 
endowed even with a small portion of those 
amiable dispositions which he is said ig 
have possessed, deliberately apply himself 
to poison the fountain of living waters, to 
substitute the ever-during darkness of the 
grave for the animating prospect of a glo. 
rious resurrection to life eternal, to dash 
the cup of comfort from the lip of suffering 
mortality, and to rob man of those bril- 
liant hopes which ennoble his nature, and 
exalt the human character to divine ? 

*¢ Has he not thereby realized, in a second 
edition, what he affected to regard as fa. 
bulous in a first, the serpent stealing into 
paradise to blast the happiness he was in. 
capable of enjoying himself? The religious 
zeal which seeks to make proselytes to 
what it deems a better creed, is natu 
praiseworthy, and only reprehensible when 
carried to excess; but to annihilate all 
creeds—to aim at eradicating those uni- 
versal feelings, which, when well directed, 
are the pride and happiness of man—te 
destroy a vast and splendid fabric, affording 
shelter and enjoyment to millions, and to 
replace it with the dreary dungeon of ever- 
lasting death, if it be philosophy, is not the 
philosophy of a man, but of a fiend. Had 
Hume’s life been prolonged to the present 
day—had he lived to behold the precious 
effects of his own and his associates’ la- 
bours in the cause of infidelity—had he 
lived to see his theory committed to the 
test of experiment—had he lived to see the 
disciples and countrymen of his friend 
Voltaire sacrificing religion at the altar of 
obscenity—and hail he lived to witness all 
the horrors, miseries, cruelties, and abomi- 
nations, resulting from the rejection of 
Christianity, he would have cursed the 
wretched vanity which so wantonly led him 
to lend the aid of an acute mind to the 
subversion of those principles on which our 
welfare both here and hereafter absolutely 
and inseparably depends. No system of 
discipline, however pure in itself, is ex- 
empt from error and mismanagement in the 
hands of so imperfect a creature as man. 
Human passions and infirmities will mix 
their alloy with the sterling ore. Seeing 
much of which it could not approve, the 
arrogance of soi-disant philosophy took 
the short way to conclusion by denying the 
whole. Were those celebrated patrons of 
infidelity now living, I think their greatest 
consolation would be in the futility of their 
labours,’ in the reflection that they have 
been, not. indeed the innocent, but the 
actual instruments of shewing the necessity 
of religion, and of reinforcing the zeal, and 

. increasing the piety of its professors. The 
remnant of infidelity that lurks behind, 
though still dangerous, is becoming daily 
more despicable. Society cannot subsist 
without religion. On the activity and dili- 
gence of its legitimate ministers every thing 





1822.) 
The due performance of their 
is of the first importance to the wel- 
fare of the state. Acting as they ought, 
they will never want attentive and obedient 
auditors,—acting as they ought, they may 
defy the malice of every enemy, secure 
under the wings of a heavenly Protector, 
who never will forsake his faithful servants. 
To add one word more. To reject revela- 
tion is to deny religion—they must stand 
or fall together, for if there has been no 
revelation, there is no religion. Religion 
implies laws ; and laws, implying a power 
to enact, and a power to enforce, must 
emanate from known and acknowledged 
authority. But simple nature lays down 
no such laws, exhibits no such authority. 
If therefore zo divine commission has been 
issued, no religious law has been given, 
and, consequently, no ubligation to obey 
can exist. There may be those with whom 
this notion unfortunately weighs. I cannot 
conceive a state of more deplorable wretch- 
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edness then that of a rational mind sunk 
to so brutél a level. But I trust they are 
rare, and that the great majority will ever 
rejoice in the jon that they are ac- 
countable beings, and that God lias not left 
his ‘rational creatures without a law for 
their direction, without the salutary re- 
ame the cheerin gion and the 
glorious prospects of religion.” 

we this bt need not add a word. 

e part with Mr Townsend, regrettin 

only the shortness of his paaphler 
We should ye happy to see his 
employed mete at length on the affairs 
of his country, with which, in all its 
relations, he is so intimately acquaint- 
ed. He wouid bring to the task great 
knowledge, 4nd a manly understand- 
ing, free from the vices of faction and 
the sins of bombast, in which it is the 
misfortune of Ireland to have almost 


every thing concerning her enveloped. 





THOUGHTS ON LETTER=WRITING. 


ErtstoLary as well as personal inter- 
course,is, according to the modeinwhich 
it is carried on, one of the pleasantest 
or most irksome things in the world. 
It is oe are to drop in on a friend 
without the solemn prelude of invita- 
tion- and acceptance—to join a social 
circle, where we may suffer our minds 
and hearts to relax and expand in the 
9 Re anwar of perfect secu- 
rity invidious remark and carp- 
ing criticism ; where we may give the 
reins to the tiveness of innocent 
fancy, or the enthusiasm of warm- 
feeling ; where we may talk 

sense or nonsense, (I pity people who 
cannot talk nonsense, ) without fear of 
being looked into icicles by the cold- 
ness of unimaginative people, living 
pieces of clock-work, who dare not 
themselves utter a word, or lift up a 
‘little finger, without first weighing the 
important point, in the hair balance of 
eo good breeding. It is 
equally delightful to let the pen talk 
freely, and unpremeditatedly, and to 
one by whom we are sure of being un- 
derstood ; but a formal letter, like a 
ceremonious morning visit, is tedious 
alike to the writer and receiver—for 
the most part spun out with unmean- 
ing phrases, trite observations, com- 
plimentary flourishes, and protesta- 
tions of t and attachment, so far 
not deceitfal, as they never deceive 
any body. Oh the misery of having to 
compose a set, proper, " wo! ? 
correctly pointed, polite, elegant epis- 


tle !—one that must have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, as aeledicalh? 
arranged. sad portioned out as the sé- 
veral paxts at &% seymon under three 
heads,’o» the'three gradations of shade 
in a schéol-girl’s first landscape ! For 
my part, I would rather be set to beat 
hemp, or weed in a turnip field, 
than to write such a letter exactly 
every month, or every fortnight, at 
the precise point of time from the date 
of our correspondent’s last letter, that 
he or she wrote after the ber a4 of 
ours—as if one’s thoughts bubbled up 
to the well-head, at periods, a 
pint at a time, to be bottled off for 
immediate use. Thought ! what has 
th t todo in such a correspond- 
ence? 1t murders thought, quenches 
fancy, wastes time, spoils paper, wears 
out Maooeht pore aod I'd ra- 
ther be a kitten, and cry mew! than 
one of those same” prosing letter- 
mongers. Surely in this age of inven- 
tion something may be struck out to 
obviate the necessity (if such necessity 
exists) of so tasking, ing the 
human intellect. Why should not a 
sort of mute barrel be construct- 
ed on the plan of those that a A 
of tunes and country dances, to indite 
aca of polite epistles calculated 
for all the’ ceremonious observances of 
good-breeding ? Oh, the unspeakable 
relief (could such a machine be in- 
vented) of having only to grind an 
answer to one of ones “ dear five 
hundred friends!” Or, suppose there 





were to be an epistolary seun-engine 
—Ay, that’s the thing—Steam does 
every thing now-a-days. Dear Mr 
Brunel, set about it, I beseech you, 
and achieve the most glorious of your 
undertakings. The machine at 
Portsmouth would be nothing to it— 
That spares manual labour—thiswould 
relieve mental drudgery, and thou- 
sands yetunborn - - - - B 
hold ! I am not so sure that the female 
sex in general may quite enter into my 
views of the subject. ‘Those who pique 
themselves on excelling in “ Yelo- 
uence du billét,” or those fair scrib- 

inas just emancipated from board- 
ing-school restraints, or the dragonism 
of their governesses, just beginning to 
taste the refined enjoyments of senti- 
mental, confidential, soul-breathing 
co. mdence with some Angelina, 
Seraphina, or Laura Matilda ; to indite 
beautiful little notes, with long-tailed 
letters, upon vellum paper ‘with pink 
margins, sealed with sweet mottes, 
and dainty devices—‘“‘ Je ne change 
qu’en mourant”—‘“‘ Forget me not,” 
or Cupid with a rose, “ L’une seule 
me t”—the whole deliciously per- 
famed with musk and attar of roses— 
Y¥ ladies who collect ‘copies of 
verses,” and charades—keep albums 
—copy patterns—make bread seals— 
work little dogs upon footstools, and 
paint flowers without shadow—Oh ! 
no—the- epistolary steam-engine will 
never come into vogue with those dear 
creatures— They must enjoy the “feast 
of reason, and the flow of soul,” and 
they must write—Ye Gods ! how they 
do write!—But for another genus of 
female sexinee~Uinheney innocents ! 
who in spirit at the dire neces- 
sity of having to hammer out one of 
those aforesaid terrible epistles—who 
having in due form dated the gilt- 
edged sheet that lies outspread before 
them in appalling whiteness—having 
also ranaggeg 7 achieved the graceful 
exordium, ‘‘ My dear Mrs P.” or “My 
dear Lady V.” or “ My dear—— any 
thing else,” feel that they are in_for it, 
and must say something—Oh, that 
cornering thas sesh come of nothing! 
those bricks that must be made with- 
out straw! those . that must be 
filled with words! Yea, with words 
that must be sewed into sentences! 
Yea, with sentences that must seem 
to mean something; the whole to be 
tacked , all neatly fitted and 
dove- so as to form one smooth 
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i surface ! What were the lo. 
rs of Hercules to such a task ! The 

very thought of it puts me into a men. 

ee ; and, from my inmost 

» I compassionate the unfortunates 
now (at this very moment, perhaps.) 
screwed up perpendicular in the seat 

of torture, haying in the right hand a 

fresh-nibbed patent pen, dipped ever 


ut and anon into the ink bottle, as if to 


hook up ideas, and under the outspread 
oer of the left hand a fair sheet of 
st Bath post, (ready to receive 
thoughts yet unhatched) en which 
their eyes are rivetted with a stare 
of disconsolate perplexity, infinitel 
touching to a feeling mind. ‘To suc 
unhappy persons, in whose miseries | 
deeply sympathise - - - Have 
I not groaned under similar horrors, 
from the hour when I was first shut 
up (under lock and key, I believe) to 
indite a dutiful epistle to an honoured 
aunt? I remember as if it were yes- 
terday, the moment when she who had 
enjoined the task entered to inspect 
the performance, which, by her calcu- 
lation, should have been fully com- 
eted—I remember how sheepishly 
hung down my head, when she 
snatched from before me the paper, 
(on mares had made no further 
progress “* My dear ant,” ) angril 
exclaiming, ‘ What, child ! ew 
been shut up here three hours to call 
your aunt a pismire ?” From that hour’ 
of humiliation I have too often groan- 
ed under the endurance of similar 
penance, and I have. learnt from my 
own sufferings te compassionate those 
of my dear sisters in affliction. To 


auch unhappy persons, then, I would 


fain offer a few hints, (the fruit of 
long experience,) which, if they have 
not already been suggested by their 
own observation, may prove service- 
able in the hour of emergency. 

Let them -. - - or suppose I 
address myself to one particular suffer- 
er—there is something more confiden- 
tial in that manner of communicating 
one’s ideas—As Moore says, ‘‘ Heart 

to heart”—I say, then, take 

ways special care to write by candle- 
light, for not only is the x “uy 
unimportant operation of snuffing the 


candle in itself a momentary relief to 
the depressing consciousness of men- 
tal vacuum, but not infrequently that 
trifling act, or the bright’ning flame 


of the 


taper, elicits, as it were, from 
the dull embers of fancy, a sympathe 


tic 





1992.) 
spark of fortunate ion— When 
uch @ one occurs, seize it quickly and 
dexterously, but, at the same time, 
with such cautious prudence, as not 
to huddle ap and contract in one short, 
paltry sentence, that which, if inge- 
piously handled, may be wire-drawn, 
soas toundulate gracefully and smooth- 
ly over a whole page. 
For the more ready practice of this 
invaluable art of dilating, it will be 
ient to stock your memory with 
a assortment of those precious 
words of many syllables, that fill whole 
lines at once ; “ incomprehensibly, 
amazingly, decidedly, solicitously, in- 
conceivably, incontrovertibly.” An 


opportunit of using these, is, to a 
distressed a atag ae delightful as a 
copy all m’sand n’s toachild. “‘ Com- 
mand you may, your mind from play.” 
They run on with such delicious 
smoothness ! 


I have known a judicious selection 
of such, cunningly arranged, and neat- 
ly linked together, with a few mono- 
syllables, interjections, and well cho- 
sen epithets (which may be liberally 
inserted with good general effect) so 

up, Ri pa rm altogether a 
respecta even elegant com- 
position, such as amongst the best 
judges of that peculiar style is pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘a charming letter |” 
Then the e break—has _ 
gether a picturesque effect. Long tail- 
ed letters are not only beautiful in 
themselves, but the use of them neces- 
sarily creates such a space between the 
lines, as helps one honourably and ex- 
peditiously over the ground to be filled 
up. The tails of your g’s and y’s in 
particular, may be boldly flourished 
with a ‘‘ down-sweeping” curve, so as 
beautifully to obscure the line under- 
neath, without rendering it wholly il- 
legible. This last, however, is but a 
minor grace, a mere illumination of 
the manuscript, on which I have touch- 
ed rather by accident than design. I 
pass on to remarks of greater moment. 


My dear Lady D—— 

With feelings ot the most inexpres- 
sibly affectionate interest, I take up 
my pen to congratulate you on the 
marriageof your lovely and accomplish- 
ed Alethea. 

To you who know every thought of 
my heart, it is almost unnecessary to 
say, that, next to the maternal tender- 
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There is another expedient of infinite 
efficacy, but requiring to be employed 
with such nice tact, that none bad an 
experienced spinner should venture 
on the practice of it.. You may con- 
tinue, by the help of a little alteration, 
amplification, and transposition of the 
precise terms, to amuse your. corre- 
spondent with a recapitulation of the 
very matter that formed the ground- 
work of his, or her last epistle to your- 
self. Should he detect you in this re- 
tort oe which the chances are 
equal) he will be restrained by good 
breeding from making any observa- 
tions to yourself on the subject, and’ 
in fact he will (if a eandid and reason- 
able person) find no just cause of com- 
plaint against you, for refreshing his 
memory, and thus impressing more in- 
delibly on his mind a subject he had 
conceived of sufficient importance to be 
imparted to you. Again—you need 
not fear that he pit oom your own 
arms against you—their aoding isspent 
in your retort, so that it wi stil be 
his business to furnish fresh matter, 
every thing (you perceive) in this game 
depending on the first throw. 

This species of manoeuvre, as I be- 
fore observed, should by no means be 
peal ventured, but it is an art well 
worth the trouble of acquiring, at the 
expense of some pains and study, one 
(in which you ate so fortunate as to 
become a proficient) that will relieve 
you from all further anxiety, furnish- 
ing you (at the expense of your corre- 
spondents) with ample materials for 
your own epistolary compositions. As 
to the strict honesty of this proceeding, 
no conscience need, I think, be so 
squeamish as to hesitate on the sub- 
ject, for, in fact; what has conscience 
to do with the style of correspondence 
now under consideration? It were 
well if a fine lady’s letter were oftener 
me up of such innocent i os 

r (generally speaking) w: not the 
abstract of wi a one fairly transla- 
ted run thus? 


You tiresome old toad : 

You’ve manceuvred off one of your 
gawky frights at last, and I must say 
something on the occasion. 


How the deuce ! did you contrive to 
hook in that noodle of a lord, when 
I’ve been spreading my nets ever since 
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ness, with which I watch over my own 
girls, I feel the most anxious solici- 
tude in every thing that relates to your 
charming family. 

That sweet love Alethea has always, 
you know, been my peculiar favourite, 
and tears of the sweetest exultation 
swell into my eyes, when I think of 
the brilliant establishment you have 
secured for her. 

Our long friendship, my beloved 
friend, and my maternal ion. for 
the dear creature, are pleas which I 
shall urge in claiming the delightful 
office of presenting her at the next 
drawing-room. 

Soon, very soon, my dearest friend, 
may I have to congratulate you on 
some equally advantageous establish- 
ment for your sweet delicate Anna 
ni oe tly h hat foolish 

I earnes' that foolish story 
oe you of bresol have heard )about 

V.’s keeping a lady at Paris, and 
having lost L..20,000 at the Salon, at 
one sitting, will not reach the ear of 
our sweet sensitive girl—-But people 
are so malicious ! 

Where are your two lovely boys ? 
Dear fellows! we have not seen them 
since they left Eton, and you know 
how I delight in their charming spirits. 


&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 
And remains ever, 
With the most inviolable attachment, 
My dearest Lady D.’s_ 
Most sincerely affectionate 
Friend, M. G. 
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to catch him- for my 


he came of 
eldest girl? 


That pert minx Alethea has always 
been my particular aversion, and I am 
a ery with spite, at the idea of 
her being a countess. ; 


As you can’t hobble to court on your 
crutches, I shall be expected to 
sent her ladyship, and I must do it, 
though I know I shall expire with vex. 
ation at the sight of the V. diamonds 
in her odious red hair. 

One comfort is—you'll never be able 
to get off that little humph-backed 
thing Anna Maria, and you know well 
enough there is no hope of it, so hate 
to be talked to about her. 

You won’t care much about it, even 
if it was true, but I can think of no- 
thing else to plague the old cat. I'll 
take care the young one shall know it 
somehow 


T’d as lieve have a couple of wild 
cats turned loose into the drawing 
room, as let in those two riotous cubs; 
but I’ve nine girls to bring out yet, 
and the young D.’s will be tolerably 
good catches, though only honourables. 

Fudge, fudge, fudge, fudge, fudge. 

I think I’ve given you enough for 
one dose, though I’m afraid you're up 
to me. I hate you cordially; that's 
certain. 

M. G. 





FEBRUARY. 


On! how delightful to the soul of man, 
Through the drear winter-tide oppress’d with gloom ! 


* 


How like a renovating + te comes, 


Fanning his cheek, the 
M 


th of infant Spring ! 
orning awakens in the orient sky 


With purpler light, beneath a canopy 
Of lovely clouds, their edges tipp’d with gold ; 


And from his 


palace, like a Deity, 


Darting his lustrous eye from pole to pole, 
The glorious Sun comes forth, the vernal sky 
To walk rejoicing. To the bitter north 
Retire wild Winter’s forces,—cruel winds,— 


And griping frosts,—and magazines of snow,— 


And 


eluging tempests. O’er the moisten’d fields 


A tender green is spread ; the bladed grass 
Shoots forth exuberant ; th’ awakening trees, 
Thaw’d by the delicate atmosphere, put forth 


Expanding buds ; while, with mellifiuous throat, 
The warm ebullience of internal joy, 





February. 
The birds hymn forth a song of gratitude 
To Him who shelter’d, when the storms were deep, 
And fed them through the winter’s cheerless gloom. 

Beside the en-path, the crocus blue 
Puts forth its to woo the genial breeze, 
And finds the snow-drop, hardier visitant, 
Alseedy basking in the solarjray. 

Upon the brook the water-cresses float 

More greenly, and the bordering reeds exalt 
Higher their speary summits. Joyously, 

From stone to stone, the ouzel flits along, 
Startling the linnet from the hawthorn bough ; 
While on the elm-tree, overshadowing deep 

The low-roof’d cottage white, the black-bird sits, 
Cheerily hymning the awaken’d year. . 

Turn to the ocean—how the scene is changed ! 
Behold the small waves melt upon the shore 
With chasten’d murmur ! Buoyantly on high 
The sea-gulls ride, weaving a sportive dance, 
And turning to the sun their snowy plumes. 
With shrilly pipe, from headland or from cape, 
Emerge the line of plovers, o’er the sands 
Fast sweeping ; while to inland marsh the hern, 
With undulating wing scarce visible, 

Far up the azure concave journeys on! 

Upon the sapphire deep, its sails unfurl’d, 
Tardily glides along the fisher’s boat, 

Its shadow moving o’er the moveless tide ; 
The bright wave es from the rower’s oar, 
Glittering in the sun, at measured intervals ;- 
And, casually borne, the fisher’s voice 

Floats solemnly along the watery waste ; 

The shepherd boy, enveloped in his plaid, 
On the green bank, with blooming furze o’ertopp’d, 
Listens, and cna with responsive note. 

Delightful Ze ! as, with gentle force, 
The fawning of thy light ambrosial wings 
Kisses my brow ; and, as the early flowers 
Bend with thy dalliance, to the “—— of youth, * 
Unheedful of the yawning gulph, the gloom 
Of many a mazy year that intervenes, 

Far stretching, the impatient mind reyerts ; 
And, in a moment, lo! the rainbow span 

Of boyhood, and its vanish’d thoughts, arise 
As bright as lightning from a tempest-cloud ! 

. What marvel, when the world revives ! when sweet 
The flowers spring forth, and all the forests bud ; 
When warmer glory gilds the vault of day, 

And genial sunshine to the play of health 
Recalls the pulse of nature, to the years 
Of innocence and beauty, that the heart 
Fondly regretful turns, and lives in thought 
The ha y of boyhood o’er again ! 
Beautiful 1 Feautiful the spring of life 
Spread its blue skies, and open’d to the sun 
Its tender buds and blossoms! To the ear 
ba hare full of music as the — 

its bright murmuring rivers! to the eye 
What now so lovely the greenery z 
fee sng of its winter-scorning boughs! 
Accordant to the bosom’s stainless thoughts, 


Sa glow'd the season then ; aspiring hopes, 
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And visions of yet unimagined bliss 
Awakening in soul—too credulous ! 
Nor yet to life’s most dull realities, 
By dark-brow’d Disappointment overcome ! 
How, like a potent necromancer, Time 
Touches us with his rod,—and withers us !— 
For ever fled the glowing skies of youth! 
For ever fied the bright romantic gleams 
Of fairy thought, that charm’d the willing mind !— 
How joyful throbb’d the bosom, when the snows, 
Melting away, unveiled upon the mead 
The early daisies ; and the mountain stream, 
High-swoln, rush’d brown, and roaring, to the sea! 
When sooty rooks urged clamorously their flight 
From the sprouting woods ; and, with the setting sun, 
Return’d to inland haunts from ocean’s shore !— 
But why with mournful, or unquiet thoughts, 
Or, wi tom ets griefo, distur’ a ca ag 
Pregnant with beauty, and wi i — 
The joy that now should buoy the willing mind 
Should be etherial, pure, and delicate ; 
Untainted with the ing stains of earth, 
And tranquil ag the lotus, whose white head 
In meekness hangs ’mid the disturbing stream ! 
The thought that now should swell within the breast 
Should be a dream of long-departed loves 
And vanish’d friendships, soften’d down, and bathed 
In shadowy tints, more exquisite than aught 
That strikes the eye, amid the hues of joy. 
And oh! when gazing on the holy scene 
Of earth, in renovated beauty dress’d, 
And bud and bloom, from out their wintry grave, 
In glory bursting, let no sceptic doubts 
Of man’s eternal destiny disturb 
The bosom’s settled quiet, but meek faith 
Look forward hopeful through eternity ! 
Although the rose of beauty to the cheek 
No more returns ; though sinewy strength forsakes 
The limbs ; and age, with vampire thirst, dries up 
The warm and vigorous blood ; though lying down, 
No more to view the splendour of the sun, 
Or the green fields, upon.the bed of death ; 
Yet, let man droop not; higher hope is his 
To baffle time, and overfly the bounds 
Of his enchantment, than the mountain oak, 
That firmly rooted on ‘the stedfast soil, 
Braves, through the lustra of a thousand years, 
The desolating tempest ! 
_ . When no more 
In annual revolution smiles the spring, 
Bidding, with genial breath, the world revive ; 
When on the coronal of night no more 
The pleiades shine ; and Hesper’s dewy light 
Is blotted out ; when ocean’s watchful tide, 
Watchful in vain, waits stagnant for the moon ; 
Then, o'er the ruins of material things 
Triumphant, to its fount the spirit ascends ; 
And, in the everlasting wells. of Paradise, 
Laving from every earth-caught taint its wing, 
All undefiled unto the throne looks up, 
And mingles with the choral seraphim ! 


5 





Minna Trail. 


MINNA TROIIL—A BALLAD. 


Two sisters bloom’d upon thy strand 

In beauty, Northern Hialtland ; 

This like the violet, that the rose, 
Which tow’ring high in its beauty glows. 


Brenda was like the turtle dove, 

With séul of softness, and heart of love ; 
Minna the eagle, whose stately form 

Rises, ’mid tempest, from high Cairmgorm. 

D ret a = 4 dim the a 

Their days of you ’d brightly by ; 

And, like twin santa teae in <4 

They walked in joy through their father’s land. 


In easy task, or in thoughtless play, 

By their father’s side, pass’d the joyous day ; 
And, far from the rude world’s cares and harms, 
They lay at night in each other’s arms. ; 


No world knew they, save the isles around, 

By the green sea wash’d, by the blue sky bound ; 
And, from the peak of the Sumburghhead, 

They saw the sun sink in ocean’s bed. 


No joys had they but stich as arise 

From a of joy in each other’s eyes, 
No fear they but such as spri 

From the truth so fatal, that Time hath wings. 
The tempests rose, and the winds rush’d by, 
And the clouds hung deep on the murky ay ; 


The vessel struck, and, in luckless hour, 
A mariner sought their father’s bower. 


He told of vales rich with golden fruit, 
Where the voice of as is ew pag 
Where perfume loads the languid air, 
And man is daring, and woman fair. 

He told of tempests deep and loud. 
When lightni show'd the rifted cloud ; 
When the howl’d, and the billows high 
Rose up to splash the bending sky ! 

He told of battles afar at sea, 

Where sabres shone, and blood ran free, 
Until, at length, o’er his seamen bold 
Victorious ever his flag unroll’d! 


The gentle Brenda’s cheek waned a oy 
At the awful close of each fitful tale ; , 
But the heart of Minna fill’d her breast, 
And the mariner stole her peaceful rest. 


She liken’d him to the Sea-kings old, 
Who swept the seas with their navies bold, 
The Iarls of Norway proud and free, 
The lions wild of the northern sea. 
th she pledged her troth 
= Pate Kd 
h the stormy main, 
But vow’d to return to her bower again. 


Vou. XI. z2Q 





Minna Trod. 


Like rose-bud bit by canker-worm, 

Health fled her bright and fairy form ; 

Like a flower on dull September day, 

She droop’d her head, and pined away. 

And Brenda gazed with tearful eye 

On her sister pining, she knew not why, 

She strove in love to ease her pain, 

But the wound was deep, anid her care was vain. 


It was not that her lover now 

Did cleave the ocean, with onward prow, 
It was no dread of wave or wind, 

That thus did bend her stately mind. 


The youth, whose tales had-won her heart, 
Among sea rovers bore a part ; 

And whoever cross’d their fatal path, 

By them were plunder’d, or slaiu in wrath. 


Farewell for Minna the pure sia 

Of mind serene, and soft dreams by night ; 
No more did she now to her couch depart 

In joy, and uprise with an easy heart. 

Her lover return’d, and fondly sought 

His Minna’s bower,—but she own’d him not, 
And sicken’d in t, that her love so fast 
With hopeless night should be thus o’ercast ! 


They ; he the salt seas to roam, 
And she, in her beauty, to pine at home ; 
Like a flower, in loneliness more fair, 
That sheds its sweets on the desert air. 


- All weakness of heart, and change above, 
Her heart would own no other love ; 


But pure as the cloudless summer sky, 


Did perish in its lone majesty ! 


A 





AN ESSAY ON THE ARKANGEMENT OF THE CATEGORIES, 
‘BY WILLIAM HOWISON. 


Enumeration of the Categories in their true order—and exemplifications of them.— 
Definition of the First. f 


The categories are the relations of 
particular existence to the ideal, or the 
possible modes of being ; and, in one 
or more of them, every particular ex- 
istence must be found. .- Beginning 
from likeness, or ior, the other cates. 

ories are necessarily derived in the fol- 

»wing order, which is the true ; ¢é Thy 
against what; «;, how, or in what 
manner; sev, where ; rori, when; #ootry 
how much ; ivcia, Preyer ce 
duality ; wai, todo; wacygsw, to 
fer ; rodv, of what substantive ‘quality:;. 
byw, to have or contain. : [. 

To give examples, doa or likeness, 
is as the union of particular existence 
with the form which it occupies ; #¢és 


i, against what, as from one to ano- 
ther, from fewer to more, from the 
colour of gold to purple ; +#s, how, as 
straight er erooked, rapid or slow, as- 
cending or descendi p Tov, where, as 
on the face of the earth ; sori, when, as 
when. stopped by a boundary; svi, 
ow m a8 an equal quantity, or as 
quantities, amounting to as much 

as two other quantities ; svcia, substan- 
tive existence,'as an individual atom, 
or astone; wei, to do, as to strike; 
#ae~sv, to suffer, as'to-be drawn or emo~ 
ved, ar com or broken, or dimi« 
i , or imcreased ; woud, of what 
substantive quality, as good a bad, 
poisonous or ing ; xtie%a:, to be ar- 
ranged or Seat os to ;be above or 





Co ae 


or in the same or. different | 
on each side, orto be in the po- To 


of standing or sitting ; ixs, to 
eontain the particular within 
other limits besides its own, as money 
in & purse, or a thief in : “ 
Twelve parts are capable of repre-~ 
senting all the possible modes of par- 
ticular existence: ‘Therefore, twelve 
parts constitute a body ; and jt will 
be shewn, that those twelve 
deities; Which the ancients reckoned 
as composing the council of the gods, 
were representations of the twelve ca- 
Aristotle has not discrimina pee 
how, as aseparate category, but 
it in the same chapter with 
sum, of what quality. Nevertheless, 
there is an essential and categorical 
difference — —< form, and 
substantive ity. ‘ore enumer- 
ating the clnamtn, he treats of the 
tion of commen names to a 
al from og sagt orp 
ivi t there must ca-= 
pany y or the union of parti- 
existence with idea ; so he finds 
only ten categories, which are enu- 
merated by him thus ; *veia, substance ; 
civ, how much ; ror, of what quali- 
3 7es ™y against what; wov, where ; 
we hens teekantobestenteds Exe, 
tohave ; rey, todo; rarxe, to suffer. 
But two other categories are required 
to complete. the enumeration of the 
possible modes of being ; and Kant, 
Potent 
of ¢ ing twelve, 
not aot oe order as necessarily 
constituted from each presupposing 
those which poeeed as 
It may per: ought that, as 
the categories are the relations of par- 
ticular existence to the ideal, so the 
of wes 7, or relation, should 
be first in order; but. v¢4 7 is 
relation among particular existences, 
when fend different ; and 
the first must. be that which 
supposes ing: but the union of 
single particular existence with idea. 


Cuarter I. 


‘The Category of Likeness, ‘om,—- 
Jupiter. 

From 

existence ; for ex- 

:is.united with a place. To be 


An Essay on the Arrangement of the Categories. 


ition is the beginning of all i 


30m. 
in a form, is to be likened to some idea. 
i with others in likeness 
of » is to be of tlie same kind. 
a Ld oe we 
sential sameness with it, is perfection. 
This may be called the category of 
Jove, or of the human likeness. Aris~ 
totle, in writing of wela, or essence, 

form in same ca’ with 
it ; and calls the forms, in which par= 
ticular existences are, dsiregas cveiat, or 
second essences. His enumeration of 
the categories, therefore, wants that 
of likeness, or §#00, which should be 
the first; for the idea, in which any 
particular existences is contained, is 
pa of the ideal, which is not compre- 
ended in any of the categories. 


CuarTer II. , 
The Category of wes *:, or Relation,— 
Juno. : 


Tigés 7, or opposite to what, isparticu- 
lar existence, in relation to dot peso 
particular existence,—from whence 
comes variety ; and to this category 
belongs, in the first , colour, —as. 
the separation of the different hues 
from white. From the messenger Iris,’ 
this may be called the category of 
Juno. Number, also, arises from con~ 
sidering particular existences in rela- 
tion to each other ; as, one against two 
others, becomes the third. Aristotle 
places number in the ca of quan- 
tity 3 but number, origi , is only 
relation. But when single parts 
of number stand for quantities, then 
the amount is also b pew which 
may be compared with other quanti-~ 
ties. As number or difference not 
suppose any fixed or certain 
ee 80 _— one the’ of 
the susceptibility of mi o, Or 
dom of composition, from w the 
infinite variety of hues, which is like 
the transition of one kind of being in~ 
to another. i , who, in ancient 


the category of colour, is also that 

shewing, and of. magnificence ; for 
particular existence cannot be-shewn; 
unless to some other i ex~ 
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and is” 
ja other 


particular existences, in relation to 
each other, it, then, is not only. in the 
category of: relation itself, but also is 
Tiety.  % Trott : 

vadistotley. in writing of. this cate- 


age in it, some things which 

to subsequent categories, such 

as proportion, and relative position. 
Cuarrer Ul. 

“The Category of as, how,—Apollo. 


Tue category of *#s, how, or man- 
ner, is continuous particular existence. 
For number is without character in 
itself ; nor can there be character, un- 
less in the extension of unity. Man- 
ner, therefore, is as unity into 
ether. circumstances, or as the radia- 


as shooting forth lines of li 
continuity of line is capable 
extended to infinitude, and turned 
in every possible course the 
differences of mode ; but still, so lo 
as it remains continuously extended, 
it has not absolute freedom, like that 
of colour or number. But line, by 
heing broken into parts, attains to a 
perfect and infinite freedom, and be- 
eomes capable of being dispersed in 
any manner, and of receiving variety 
at this Yeltaapdion usi 

2 40 catego musi- 
cal tone, as ex 4 continued du- 
ration. A ray is the first type of mu- 
sic, and refers to the fixed position 
from whence it set out, and measures 
the time which has been between. But 
tone is vibration in extended unity, 
and gives the feeling of mode or cha- 
racter ; for vibration is change of form 
in that part which vibrates. 

. Modality, or through what, may be 
called the first Bh e-me of inferential 
spose Modality is the —— 

single particular existence, in- 
ferential reasoning is the ring of 
the same thing into different circum- 
stances. But, inferring is a voluiutary 
exertion of the mind’s active power, 
by which it takes some notion, and 
carries it, into what circumstances it 


chooses, to apply it to them, and to 
shew itsrelation to them. And there. 
fore, the act of reasoning by inference 
taust be in-other categories ; for, mo- 
dality is only the exemplar, accord. 
ing to which, the activeexertion should 
be made. 
Cartes IV. 
The Category.of *v, where,—-Diana, 
~ Tue of ov, where, is where 
in relation to particular existence ; as, 
where on the face of the earth; for 
where is not in an unreflected line 
till some other ‘particular existence is 
applied to it. This category, there. 
fore, is as the point, at which a con- 
tinuous ray is reflected. The first 
form of surface is from line reflected 
into an angle, which gives the form 
of surface in the angle, and between 
the parts of the line. The extension 
of plane form must, always, begin 
within the curve or arc of a continu- 
ous line, and may be extended, from 
thence, to infinitude, as the parts of 
the line diverge; and, therefore, the 
crescent is the sign of surface and ree 
flexion. Where is also the category 
of elasticity, or the turning back of 
the continuous extension of particular 
being, on meeting with other particu- 
lar being. This may be called the 
category of Diana, the huntress, who 
moved on the face of the earth. Re- 
hound is from surface not penetrated ; 
and the Greek name, Artemis, signi- 
fied whole, or unbroken into by any 
thing external. Diana was called Tri- 
formis, because surface is above, and 
beneath, and horizontally. To the 
same category belongs also sight, which 
is by rays reflected from the face of 
objects seen ; and rays when coming 
|, are reflected on meeting 
with that. which sees. Therefore, 
sight and surface, and local position, 
in the particular, belong to this ca- 
tegory. And, as reflection is always 
in the contrary order to that which is 
reflected, it is most likely that mi- 
micry, or the repetition of opposite 
likeness, belongs also to the category 
of Diana; for it is certain that mi- 
micry is closely connected with elas- 
ticity. 


CuarTer V. 


The Category of #0ri, when,—Vulcan. 
Tux category of soi, when, is as 





Cuarres Vi. 
The Category of woe, how much,— 
wioiit eptune. 


“Tue category of wei, how much, 
relates only to that which is within 
imits; for there can be no propor- 
tions of quantities, till there is limit- 
ation; ‘and proportion, also, implies 
the fateness of the quantities 
which are compared. ‘To this cate- 
ory ‘music, as the proportion 
of' one aoe to rr rooempst A i 
ample, the proportion of to 
the key note, which is three quanti- 
i ; . Musical tone was 
formerly spoken of in the catégory of 
— as the continuous motion, or 
tion of particular existence. But 
the proportions of tone belong to the 
category of Neptune ; since, in refer- 
ence to on, the tones must be 
considered as divided into finite parts, 
susceptible of quantity. Harmony is 
two or more thes herr in the same 
time, and measuring each other. 
Quantity, therefore, is the relation 
of that which is within limits to some 
other existence, which is also within 
limits, and capable of being called so 
much, as opposite. ‘The beginning of 
the categories is from suo, or the 
likeness of particular existence to idea. 
The category of Neptune, which comes 
from being within termination, is o 
posite ; and, in it, is first found the 
nature of created being, or the ori- 
ginal, dark, unstable, and uncertain 
waters of chaos ; which (although ex- 
isting within limits) were internally 
unlike idea. The characteristic of na- 
tural being is its indefiniteness. But 
this unstable nature, although so dissi- 
milar to idea, is with it in place ; and, 
when ‘natural being ‘applies itself in- 


the origin of all things was from water. 
among the apophthegms Thales, 
which are recorded by Diogenes La- 
ertius, KaAdcov xbopeos, woinua yap Oeob. 
pbysror rémos, Keravra yiig magi. coparrator 
xeoveg dvevelexs: yae wévra. In modern 
times, when Spinosa wrote on sub- 
stantive existence, he endeavoured to 
Seaingy by nyingy teas choy toes a 
» by saying, were 

attributes or offections of one subject, 
and that it is i ible that there can 
be any essential difference of being, 
for that all substance, as capable of 
being conceived by itself, must be in- 
finite. But it cannot be conccived se- 
parate from the place in which it ex- 
ists. Nevertheless, natural being, as 
existing within limits, has a sort of 
counterpart of infinitude in its inter- 
nal indefiniteness, which is like the 
darkness in the unfathomed abysses of 
= — 6 this is felt, individu- 

ity of being is forgotten, and 
pears to be solved into sib -eenenete 
nature of original substance. But in- 
tellect is the application of this fluctu- 
ating nature to form, whence comes 
also the sentiment of hope, which is 
— on the permanence of the 
ideal. 
To the category of Neptune, there- 
fore, belongs, not only the proportion 
of separate Snape considered a- 
gainst each » but also the ori 
of natural being, as contained i 
limits, “r we form. Aristotle, - 
treating of this category, considers it 
only io velglenn to quantity and pro- 
portion. 

Cuarter VII. 
The Category of ieia, substancey— 
» Vesta. 


SuBsTANCe, of tveia, is the category 
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f natural being, formed into solid 
,and made sted fast, so as to re- 


Time. But the fix — ~ 
impressions is contras' with in 

which is a spreading like the 
Se 
ahd present application to the extend- 
ed forms of the ideal. 


_. Cnaprer VIII. 
The Category of wai, to do—Mars. 


Acrron is the repelling of other sub- 
stances from the same place. The 


or solidity. Forceand compulsion come 
from the gross nature of substances, 
whichare incapable of being in the same 
The ancients calied the reac- 

merely signified their incapability 
going into the same place. This is the 
ind.of action, fixed and un- 


living substances, which only receive’ 


motion from without. But the internal 
ion of motion seems to result 
sakdien yy te nme parent: 
to go into same ; 

and, therefore, impelling each other, 
like the vertebre in the spine of an 
re in aes of a — 
or alligator. For the spine is the part 
which —— the internal origin of 
power ; but the upper part of the arm, 
m the human ad gm er the 
throwing out of active power, from 


[Mareh; ' 
the interior of individual being. The. 
name of Mars signified also the male, 


Carter IX. 


The Category of wacxsw, to seffer,— 
Venus. 


To suffer is to be changed, as to con- 


‘dition, by the’ power of something ex- 


jy and this category is ¢on 

tothat of wee, todo. Instead of being 
as'the internal power of repelling other 
substances from a place, it is like being 
drawn towards:the place where they 
are. This is the origin of passive-emo- 
tion, and love, and may be called the 
category of Venus. Farther, that of 
Mars is as the coming forth of active 
power from within the limits of indi- 
vidual being ; but this is as the yield- 
ing of limitation, and as quantity 
broken into, The putting together of 
equal and unbroken quantities pro- 
duces proportion; but proportion is 
incapable of passing through the in- 
termediate grades of increase and di- 
minution. Therefore the origin of 
beauty is from the breaking of quan- 
tity, which is required to be freed 
from proportion, before there can be 
unequal increase and diminution. The 
birth of Venus is said to have been 
from among the foam of the sea, and 
her first appearance on the sea-shore, 
newly escaped from the dominion of 
Neptune, or proportion ; and beauty 
is the kind of freedom which may ex- 
ist in the lineaments of finite form, 
delivered from straightness and equal- 
ity. 

The relation of curves to the cate- 
gory of Venus must here be spoken of. 
A circle is not in the category of beau- 
ty; for the circumference bends al- 
ways at the same rate, and returns into 
itself. A circle therefore is the curve 
of unity, or Jupiter. But when a curve 
bends at.an increasing rate, it becomes 
a volute rolling inwards, which is the 
curve of Venus or passive affection. 
The curve, which rolls inwards, ex- 
presses compression, or the approach of 
number or separateness to unity, and 
therefore may be called the curve of 
Venus, or attraction. . But the curve 
which, setting out from a certain point, 
bends at a diminishing rate, escapes 
from the circle, and rolls outwards, : 
taking always more space. This is the 
curve of Ceres, or growing. Its cross- 
ing the curve of Venus gives the first 





idea of mixture, or difference of qua- 
dity  <) 

; Cuarter X. . 

The Category of #0, of what quality,— 
" Ceres. 


Tuis comes after the category of 
wasxuy, to suffer ; since, until affected 
by external causes, no individual ex- 
istence differs internally from itself, as 
to substance. From idering this 
in relation to the other categories, it 
would that, from internal dif- 
ference 0} ee in arse) 
i i spreading out iffer- 
aa ms: but this is the most 
difficult of all things to be understood. 
The seed of a plant is like fixed sub- 
stance, affected from without, and ha- 
ying its limits broken, so as to become 

of drawing nourishment from 
the elements beyond. But, whatever 
may be thought of this, it is certain 
that xv, of what quality, must be the 
category of Ceres ; for, all growing, in 
individual being, is from the reception 
of nourishment from without, and from 
feeling the quality of substance, so as 
to receive or exclude it, according to 
its quality. Each plant selects, and, 
from thence, forms an internal flavour 
iar to itself. For instance, some 
are found to grow, as receptacles 
for poisons ; while the rose takes what 
is fit for its perfume, and the healing 
of the earth seem to catch onl 
the elements, the sacred myrr 
and incense that breathes through the 


tion, i 

from the quality of its substance ; and 
therefore, this may justly be called the 
category of Ceres, who presided over 


the fruits of the carth. 


onl hat 
the. . ‘ ‘ . 

‘ not only in flowers, but 
also.in fruits. 

ia ay = of mow, or of 
what pall y, divide category into 
four differ t parts, which are not all 
mere differences of quality, in the 


This is also 


sense attributed to Ceres: But in.the 


scr ions he makes, are just. and 
true elves. Hementeps st, 
as ng hore its and dis- 


tanding or virtue, 
situations or conditions, 
or sickness, heat or cold. In 
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the second place, he mentions, as qua~ 
i 0 Bd and ies, as 
for boxing and running, or 
which is ability. for endu- 
ring fatigue. In the third place, he 
mentions ee felt, as 
affecting that whi them, as 
sweetness, or bitterness, or sourness, 
or hotness, or coldness, or whiteness, 
or blackness. The definition of qua- 
lities ively felt, comes nearest to 
that which is properly the of 
Cases pr peowpni Ren sanded 
ity, also participate in it. But, ih 
a fourth place, he mentions, as ano- 
ther kind of quality, exiipé xa: pogph, 
scheme and form, as also straightness 
or curvature. These belong properly 
to the category of Apollo, or modality, 
and go to make the differences of ex- 
* pu ed and kind, a be- 
ong not to the category of +e, or in- 
ternal substantive quality. 


Cuarter XI, 
The Category of xiieSat, to be situated,— 


Minerva. 


THE category of xtieSa:, tp be situa- 
ted, is the arrangement of in re- 
lation to each o 3 as the arrange~ 
ment of windows or pillars in a house, 
or the relative position of threads in a 
web. But, in this category, the parts, 
which constitute a whole, must be 
considered as originally moveable in 
relation to each other. The most per- 
feet exemplification of it is change of 
attitude, in the human figure, and 
this may, therefore, be called the ca- 
tegory of Minerva, the shield-bearer, 
capable of altering her position. She 
is said, by the ancient , to have 
sprung from the head of Jupiter, com- 
pletely armed, which may signify ha- 
ving all the parts of the human deur 
rs eir order ee action, er | and 

eeling. As this ‘ca relative 
ition is the petachgal uy in to 
ference, Minerva that 
which is in the head, namely, the power 
of reason and arrangement. Among 
the other deities, she was as St John 
among the apostles. To this category 
also belongsaccusation, and question as 


to situation, and determining in; what 
edicament any parteular being is. 
ut accusation may be true or > 


“Among the ancient inhabitants of 


‘Athens, the city of Minerva, there 
were found more liars and false-acct.- 
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sers, in proportion, thah among the 
other nations. The English word to 
lie, seems to have some reference to 
situation ; for aor ape giving a false 
representation of the position of par- 
ticular being ; but true report is that 
which represents the real position of 
circumstances. 

To this , which comprehends 
situation, and attitude or gesture, may 
be referred the first notion of the dra- 
ma, which should not be considered as 
a poetical fiction, but tather as a volun- 

shewing of the situations or atti- 

in which human nature may be 
placed. In the ancient drama, the in- 
vention of new fables was not sought 
after, but rather avoided, and 
neaty of the drama ‘yr ap to de- 

on ement, fine composi- 
tion, and the shewing of situations 
The chief question was always, “ In 
what circumstances is the hero now 

?” Prometheus was seen bound 
to the rock, and suffering for at g 
conferred forbidden gifts on i 
And (Edipus was seen gradually accu- 
sed by circumstances, and at last found 
in the predicament of horrible crimes ; 
and the ancient drama was accompa 
nied by musie, which is also an art of 
arrangement, and closely connected 
with 
The feeling of tendency is from the 
laying out of parts in a certain order 
or disposition, stretching more to- 
wards ane or that. ¥ be- 
longs to the category of arrangement. 
situated, only gives instances of it, as 
to be sitting or standing. 

The of the categories may be 
arranged into fee parte, as follows :— 

The categories of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Venus, or position, and 

ive affection, relate to sentiment 

“The categories of Apollo 

categories of Apollo, Diana, 

and Vulcan, relate to touch.. Sensa- 
joa ‘and Belongs the — 
stopping, to the category 
of when, or Vulcan. Sensation, by 
touch is felt on surface, and belongs to 
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the category of where, or Diana. And 
sensation by touch is felt in a form, ag 
colour, bounded % straight lines or 
crooked, belongs to the 
category of how, or Apollo. 

e categories of Mars, Minerva, 
and Mercury, relate to reasoning. To 
reason is a voluntary exertion of the 
mind's. power, and therefore belongs 
to the category of roti, to do. To in. 
fer is to carry something into other 
cireumstances, and belongs to 
meht, or the category of Minerva. In 
reasoning the mind must eomprehend 
and keep the notion which is inferred, 
and therefore reasoning belongs to 
the category of éx# to have, or Mers 
ar f Neptune, V 

e categories of Neptune, Vesta, 
and Cena to internal feeling, or 
intellect, stedfastness, and the feeling 
of quality, in relation to the ideal. 


CuartTer XII, 


The Category of ix*,to have,— 
Mercury. 


Tue ca of 2xeiv, to have, is to 
contain, or hold the particular within 
other limits besides its own, as money 
in a purse. The figure of the money 
is its own limit, and belongs to the 
category of Vulcan, but the purse is 
another limitation, including the first. 
Comprehension may be called the cate« 
gory of Mercury, who was reported to 
preside over merchandize, and the de- 
sire to possess. The same Arcadian 
region which contained Cyllene, the 
birth-place of Mercury, was also the fa~ 
vourite resort of the goat-footed Pan. 
The form of the reeds, in ene musical 
instrument, expresses comprehension ; 
for, the air ——- mt them cannot es- 
ea » but, being confined on 
SiPeide alle them, and me again 
in sounds. But the most perfect ex- 
emplification of the category of Mer 
cury, is a thief in prison. For at~ 
tempting to have what is not his, a 
house, which is not his, has him. 

e¢©es ¢ © * # & 


’ [In illustration of the above, we give the following extract from Mr Howison’s 
new publication, of an Essay on the Sentiments, &c., with the Thesis of the 
Twelve Deities, and Europe’s Likeness.’ We might have quoted other parts 
from the same volume, but have chésen the following, as having reference to 


the subject of the preceding Essay :— 


C.N.J 
17 
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An Essay on the Arrangement'of the Categories: 


“ a KEY TO THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


“ THE po. ism of the ancients, 
with all its variety of fables, will more 
easily be if an inquiry be 
made into the attributes of the twelve 
divinities, who composed that council 
of which Jupiter was the head ; for 
each of these gods ted a men- 
tal power. But the other deities, such 
as Eros, Bacchus, Pan, or Pluto, who 
were extraneous to this assembly, pre- 
sided over regions of nature, or over 
external affections, and circumstances. 
The names of the deities, who entered 
into council with Jupiter, have been 

in two verses of Ennius ; 

they are not mentioned by him in 

their succession. The right or- 

der is, Jupiter, June, Apollo, Diana, 

Vulcan, Neptune, Vesta, Mars, Ve- 

nus, Ceres, Minerva, Mercury. The 
verses are— 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Ve- 
nus, Mars, , 
ar mal. Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, 


“Their reference to the mental 
powers is as follows. Jupiter repre- 
sented the head as wisdom, and was 
pareve Zeus, “ Jupiter prudent in his 
counsels,” not = external affection of 
love, as Eros, who, according to He- 
siod, was a much elder deity. But, 
Jupiter, although considered, by the 
ancient poets, as a finite being himself, 
was supposed, as the head, to have most 
relation to infinitude, and hence, the 
eagle was attributed to him as his mes- 


senger. 

“The goddess Juno, who was the 
sister of Jupiter, en the love 
of variety, vy ig ed ever show and 
magnificence, over separateness ; 
for splendour comes from difference, 
not uniformity. The peacock 
was said to be to her, from the 

ightness of its plumage ; and Iris, 
or arcs was at ae 
ger, either as roceedi ingfrom Wa- 
tery vapours af the atmosphere form- 
ing into separate drops, and descend- 
ing as rain, or, as shewing the separa- 
tion of the different colours. 

“ Apo 
presented the vibrating power of the 
thigh, or, more abstractedly, motion, 
as the measure of duration.. Another 
kind of music is produced by the 


strokes of light ; and Apollo was also 
the god of the sun, whose motion 
marks the of days and years, 
He was likewise the god of inborn ge~ 
nius, and intuitive knowledge, which 
are the native light of the mind, or the 
— which it has in itself. But 
archery was attributed to Apollo, as 
master of the darts of light, and vibra 
tion was recognized in the twatiging of 
the bow. most abstract idea of 
Apollo is motion, in reference to some- 
thing else, which is at rest. This is 
found in vibration, and also in irradia 
tion. 

“ Diana, the sister of Apollo, was 
the representative of the power of re- 
bound, which is in the leg, and she 
was the goddess of the moon, which 
sends back reflected light. She was 
also the goddess of hunting, or swift- 
ness of pursuit. She was represented 
with her robe tucked up to her knees. 
The bow might be attributed to her, 
as expressing the power of elasticity, 
But the most abstract idea of Diana is 
reflection or return. Diana, express 
ing rebound from touch, remained al- 
ways a virgin. 

“ Vulcan represented the foot. He 
was the god o i e, 
of mechanical re-action. He i 
over artificers, because the fabrication 
of metals into shape is by the applica- 
tion of contrary power, and because 
the meeting of the hammer with the 
anvil is like the stamping of the feet 
upon the ground. 

** Neptune, who. presided, over, the 
sea, was considered, by the ancien 
as the god of intellect. He represen 
the chest, or the love of the ideal ; as 
the motion of the sea ts the 
measuring of fixed form, by moveable 
being. His Greek name, Posei 
may signify the drinking of form, from 
wets ae 21dos. a by his apy ty 

as been supposed by some to 
rived d nando, from spinning and 
he may represent the power of buoy- 


ancy in general. .The diverging f 
of Tyee te tems a the tala 
éxpresses the tendency towards in- 
creasé. — , 

** Vesta, the of the earth, 
represented the heart, or the fixedness 
of being, and its | ce to seat or 
place. eedtal-) dene te be the 

2 
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goddess of fire, by which was probably 
meant heat ; tor the ancients. did not 
understand the true distinction be- 
tween heat and light, but often spoke 
of them together as one element. Vesta 
was drawpr in a car by lions ;. which 
may sign.ty that she presided over 
quadrupeds, because they are liar 
to the earth, and the lion is the chief 
of them. 

“* Mars, the god of war, represented 
the upper part of the arm, which is 
the part from whence proceeds the ef- 
fort of throwing a spear, or slinging a 
stone, or striking. This deity, most 
abstractly, represented the beginning 


of violent motion, from whence colli- 


sion. 

“ Venus represented the capacity 
for generation, and presided over in- 
crease. She was the goddess of beau- 
ty, because all continuous beauty in 
outlines is from the unequal increase 
of quantities, or the unequal diminu- 
tion of quantities on the a Aga side, 
which is the same negatively. Hesiod 
says she was accompanied by Eros, 
and followed by Himeros, or Desire ; 
which last was her offspring. 

” THY “Egos ‘wuderncs, ude“ Ieespos Evarero 
arog 

Pewontvn +a rewire. 

But, according to the same authority, 
the first a nce of Eros, or love, 
was immediately after the birth of 
Earth from Chaos. 
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“* Ceres represented the belly, or 
the powers of nutrition, and therefore 
presided over agriculture. 

‘* Minerva represented the part of 
the arm between the elbow and hand, 
Like Mars, she was a warlike deity, 
but she was also the goddess of reason, 
thatis, not of intellect, like Neptune, 
but of the active power of inferri 
and judging, and of the knowledge of 
tendency, or whitherwards. She like. 
wise presided over weaving and spin- 
ning. The owl was sacred ray 4 
because she was the goddess of specu- 
lative vision, or what the Greeks called 
ogaeis, the knowledge of boundary, but 
without sensation. 

‘* Mercury represented the hand, 
and was the god of thieves. He pre- 
sided over traffic, which is giving and 
receiving ; and one of his attributes 
was the purse. He was the god of 
wrestlers, from grasping. His statue 
was placed at the meeting of roads, 
from pointing. He was called the in- 
ventor of the lyre, because it was play- 
ed upon by the hand ; and therefore, 
although Apollo was the god of har- 
mony, Mercury presided over practical 
skill in music. He was the god of 
eloquence, probably from gesture in 
arguing and persuading. And, as the 
hand is the most moveable part, he 
was considered in general as the deity 
who presided over ingenuity, clever- 
ness, and rapidity of apprehension.” 





COCHELET’S 


The art of bookmaking flourishes 
on both sides of the Channel. The 
narrative of the wreck of a French 
merchant ship on the coast of Africa, 
—the captivity of part of the crew who 

Ided to the empressemens of some 
of the wandering Arabs, who are al- 
‘ways on the watch for sea mercies, and 
who, after kindly inviting them to 
land, seized their 
ed their ship—and their subsequent ad- 
ventures till ransomed by the Consul 
at Magadore, is dilated into two good- 
ly 8vo volumes, adorned with lithogra- 
phic engravings, and accompanied with 
an appendix of pieces justificatifs. 


rsons, and plunder- - 


SHIPWRECK." 


The work, however, is not without 
interest ; it is written in an easy flow- 
ing style, and if it communicates no- 
thing new, it at least gives a lively pic- 
ture of that small portion of Africa 
through which our author and his 
companions passed, and of the man- 
ners of the Moors and wandering Arabs 
of the desert. 

Mais commencer avec le commence- 
ment,—the book is the production of 
M. Charles Cochelet, a passenger in 
the brig Sophie, going out “ former 
un etablisgemnent agricole,” or in other 
words, to settle in Brazil. 

The Sophie sailed from Nantes on 





* Naufrage du Brick Frangais La Sophie, 
tale d’ Afrique, et Captivité d’ une partie des Naufragés, avec de nouveaux rensei 


sur la ville de Timectou, par 
Naufragés, 2 Tom. 8vo. Par. 1821. 


perdu le 30th Mai, 1819, sur la Cote oeciden- 
Charles Coch 


ens 
elet, ancien payeur en Catalogne, l'un des 
6 
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the 14th of May, 1819, and on the 
13th of the same month, was wrecked 
about twenty leagues to the north of 
Cape Bojodore. ‘The ship, it seems, 
was carried out of her course by the 
currents, which, as is well known, set 
to the eastward along the African 
coast, and which M. Cochelet thinks, 
it is high time were put an end to; 
“ ne doit on pas esperer que les auto- 
rités maritimes prendront enfin des 
inesures @ prevenir ces acci- 
dens.” e fear it will not be easy to 
prevent such accidents in ships ma- 
naged like the Meduse frigate, or the 
brig Sophie. 

The Captain wished first to make 
Madeira, and then the Canary Islands, 
for the purpose of correcting his lon- 
gitude, but missed them both ; when 
abreast of the latter islands, how- 
ever, he had a pos observation for 
the latitude, and as no land was in 
sight, he ought in common prudence 
to have stood to the westward. On the 
29th, they were, by observation, in lat. 
27°, 4; and on the evening of the same 
day, land was seen about eight leagues 
to the east; but still, with inconceiva- 
ble infatuation, the course was not al- 
tered. M. Cochelet very properly re- 
marks, “ il eut eté nt a mon 
avisde virer de bord ;” but this opinion 
he kept to himself, “ retenu par un 
sentiment d’amour re qui m’ em- 
pecha de’ temoigner une frayeur a la- 
quelle d’autres pouvaient bien n’ etre 
pas accessibles.” At length about half 
past three in the morning of the 30th, 
the ship struck. The coolness and dis- 
cipline of the crew are thus narrated : 


“ The moon set about 40 minutes past 
three in the morning, and in less than an 
hour, the sun would have shewn us our si- 
tuation ; the sea, which till then had been 
smooth, and often calm, began to be agi- 
tated ‘by a strong breeze from is ‘garth | 
all.at once a violent shock was felt. The 
ship struck at the heel, and beat upon the 

avec un fracas epouvantable. M. 
Mexia exclaimed, ‘ We are lost.’ I sprung 
from my cabin. We threw ourselves into 


inepire the other with resignation ; but how 
sult the task to possess it in so dread - 
ful.a situation, when numbers at the same 
instant behold their end ing, and 
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than you do where we are. I can see no- 
.’ In the mean time; the ship, im- 
pelled by the force of the wind, was driven 
farther upon the shoal, experiencing, every 
time she struck, a shock which * 
ed the masts. A thick fog surrounded us 
and obscured our view of the land; a feeble 
twilight shewed it indistinctly ; and from 
the configuration of the clouds, we imagin- 
ed ourselves in a gulph, surrounded on all 
sides by immense rocks. At — the 
ship became completely fixed, and expe- 
rienced no other motion than that produ- 
ced by the sea —— upon her. In an 
instant the sails were furled, and we suc- 
ceeded, by unheard-of efforts, in getting 
the long boat into the sea. An anchor was 
carried out to the north-west, but all our 
attempts to heave the ship off were in vain ; 
our misfortune was irreparable, and as the 
day dawned, the horrors of our. situation 
were revealed to us. It was not in the midst 
of islands, as we believed, that cruel desti- 
ny had thrown us. A flat sandy beach, 
without bounds, presented itself to our 
view—it was on the main land—on Africa 
—on that inhospitable and barren coast, 
that has always been the terror of mariners. 
‘+ It would be impossible to paint the 
grief that took possession of each of us. 
What fate awaited us ‘on this detested re- 
gion.” 2 
The conduct of the officers under 
these circumstances, was not less ex- 
traordinary. We are not told that any 
attempt was made to lighten the ship ; 
they suffered themselves to fall into 
the power of the natives, al h the 
weather continued moderate, and their 
boat was riding safely by a hauser in 
the lee of the vessel; the. whole crew 
only consisted of thirteen, and they 
knew that the Canary islands could 
not be more than twenty or thirty 
leagues distant. 
After passing to and fro several 
times between the ship and the shore, 
the natives got possession of th: offi- 
cers, passengers, and one sailor, in all, 
six persons. The sailors, with grcater 
prudence, kept on board, and, aftcr a 
feeble attempt to rescue their superi- 
ors, set sail, and, in two days, made 
the island Fortaventura. M. Cochelet 
and his friends took care to a their 
trunks and luggage, intending, no 
doubt, to proceed by the diligence, 
but the natives very unceremoniously 
took possession of their goods and chat- 
tels, and obliged them to assist in un- 
loading their ship, which they did 


very leisurely, and then burnt her. 
The sav into whose hands they 
had thus , are represented as the 


most hideous monsters that exist in 
human shape, and as the last link in 
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chain that connects man with the 
creation. 

On their landing, their chief, na~ 
med Fairry, gave a most ee 
ous recéption, holding out one hand, 
in token of friendship, and with the 
other pointing to heaven, and t- 
ing “ Allah akbar,” “ God is t.” 
He then led them to a sand hill, kindly 

to carry their arms, and shewed 
them the desert, with the , no 
doubt, of letting them know oa en- 
tirely they were in his power. 
wil If this was his object, he — ya 

it completely ; for it was impossi r 
me to observe without devay Adi oe of 
sand, the horizon of which mingled itself 
with a sky of fire ; and the calm and silent 
immobility of which was a thousand times 
more striking than the agitation of the ocean 
during a tempest.” 

The politeness of the natives was 
soon — for the most capricious 
tyranny and contem By wo- 
men, in particular, hey were obliged 
to perform the most abject offices— 

their food, of which they did 
not deign to give them a share, or dig 
in the sand for a scanty pittance of 
brakish water. 

Our author was sent off to the ship 


to assist in searching for argeono, or 
- It was in vain to intimate 


that he could not swim— pt obe- 
dience was ee: and he contri- 
Pg some difficulty, to get on 
He found the Africans engaged in a 


furious attack on two pigs, these un- 
i i T aikcagase of 
Having no pro- 

visions but what the ships affor 
and being withal but indifferent judges 
of salt meat, before eating any of 
it they constantly called on our French- 
men to disti the beef from the 
ees lowing like cows, or grunt- 

e 


en ship beat so high that 
the ladies could go off, they were ob- 
to act as stepping-stones, to as- 

them in ascen the ship’s sides, 


[March 
to them, for they appeared to take a plea. 
sure in it, which they expressed by shouty 
of laughter, of the coarsest and most in. | 
sulting nature that can be imagined.” 


The most unreasonable of all their 
demands, however, was in sendi 
them aloft to unbend the top-sails, 
The only expedient that occurred to 
them, to enable them to obey this 
command, was to cut away the masts, 


“¢ During more than two hours, we ap. 
plied the axe with redoubled force. They 
gave way at last, but with such a crash, 
that I was struck with the effect produced 
by the noise of their fall, reiterated as it 
was, for a long time, among the hillocks of 
sand, by echoes, of which perhaps, till 
then, they were unconscious. For the first 
time, without doubt, the silence of many 
ages had been disturbed. So violent and 
transient a commotion, rendered more 
dreadful still the calm by which it was 
succeeded, and with which this frightful 
desert was reinvested, perhaps for ever.” 


For about ten days they were em- 
ployed in plunder. The natives shew. 
ed the most astonishing want of dis- 
crimination in their selection of the 
booty. .Money and provisions were, 
the great objects of their avidity— 
buttons were more valued than dia. 
monds—the finest laces lay neglected 
on the beach, or were used to tie the 
mouths of sacks—but, above all, toa 
literary man, the dispersion of so many 
works of merit, was most afflicting. 


‘*¢ How many copies of works of merit 
will be for ever deprived of readers! I 
have seen thousands of volumes, containing 
the most opposite sentiments, borne equal- 
ly by the into the interior of the dee 
sert.’’ 


Letters and newspapers were equal- 
ly scattered ; the touching remem- 
brance called up by one of the latter, 
we shall not attempt to translate. 


“ L’autre rendait compte de la belle re- 
presentation d’Athalie, que recemment on 
venait de donner avec tant de pompe a!’ 
opera. Je me rappelai avec douleur, qu’un 
mois s’etait a peine ecoulé depuis que mol 
meme j’avais assisté a ce spectadl, dont 
javois admiré la magnificence. Que de 
reflexions vinrent alors m’assailir ! Je jetai 


- tristement ces feuilles a mes pieds, elles 


me causaient de regrets, les sou- 
venirs ondubee senesting.? 

In the midst of these melancholy 
reflexions the captain came up with a 
face of satisfaction, announcing the 
apparition-of two “ jolies Parisiennes, 





or 


i ee FD 


= oo 


* yisian ‘marchandes de m 
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whom a disaster similar to their own 
is inhospitable coast. 
. Cochelet thought the poor man’s 
head turned by his misfortunes ; he 
however followed him, and saw, by 
the glimmerin fire in their tent, two 
ladies ‘‘ en veritable costume de bal,” 
one of them in a robe “ de crepe rose, 
ie des fleurs, et l’autre une robe de 
satin blanc, brodée en lames d’argent. ’ 
Both of them had caps and feathers of 
the last Parisian fashions. 


Sapo one germane mont ered 
ures which such elegant equipments led 
a itanhie ts teal weabets Tapp 
nearer, and, to my great astonishment, un- 
der those beautiful coverings, which our Pa- 
’ had, without 
doubt, prepared for other heads, I see the 
horrible Sinné, with his frightful hair, and 
my maser Hamet, who was no less terri- 
ble.” 


On the 10th of June a party of Be- 
douin Arabs arrived ; they were dis- 
tinguished from their former friends 
by the splendour of their dress and 
arms, and their noble and imposing 
demeanour ; they were commanded by 
Sidi Hamet, a chief who is well known 
as having rescued Ryley and his com- 

ions, and also the crew of a ship 
ing to Glasgow, which was 
wrecked on the same coast about six 
years ago. Sidi Hamet purchased the 
renchmen from the natives, and on 
the 17th set out with them on their 
route through the desert for Wednoon, 
or Ouadnoun, as it is here spelt. 

A journey in the desert can never 
become a party of pleasure. The suf- 
ferings of the party are related in the 
same minute and lively manner, but 
do not admit of abridgment. Previous 


to their arrival at Wednoon, Sidi 8” 


Hamet sold them to the Cheik Berouc, 
who resided there, and from thence 

transmitted a statement of their 
case to Mr Wiltshire, the English Con- 
sul at Mogadore. 

The French agent there forwarded 
their case to the consul at Tangier, 
and through his intervention they 
were ransomed by page mgmt t 
rocco. remaining months 
at Wednoon, during which one of their 
ey died, they proceeded to 


were now mounted on mules, 
but tlieir sufferings had not yet ended ; 
exhausted with heat and fatigue af- 
ter a journey of six days, they arrived 
at ‘Tarodant, 2 populous town belong- 


ing to the Emperor of Moroceo ; th 
entered the town in the evening, but, 
upon the cry of “‘ Nsara !” or “ Chris- 
tians !” the inhabitants pursued them 
with hootings and ke and 
they were with some difficulty protect- 
ed by their escort. They were lodged 
in a pavilion in a garden belonging to 
= ee ghuls an ha sige to ane 
charge of two renegades, a i 
and an Italian, who treated Hs with 
the utmost hospitality and kindness ; 
The description of this delicious gar- 
den recalls thestories of the “ i 


roached Nights.” 


‘¢ Perhaps none ever passed by such 
a ane Eoiabtion from a situation so 
miserable to one so transporting. A mo- 
ment before we were abandoned to the 
most painful disquietudes, in the midst of 
a crowd of infuriated sa and now, 
inaccessible paper itiey oR: roach, 
the tranquillity which was us by 
that isolated state which was the constant 
object of all our desires. This change, 
from one condition to another, was so ra- 
pid, that the cries and i tions which 
we had heard appeared to us the effect of a 
dream. The most complete silence reigned 
around us: the noise of some spouting 
streams of water, and the hollow murmur. 
ing of the woods, agitated by alight breeze, 
alone disturbed the calm of a delightful 
evening. We found ourselves transported 
into a garden of vast extent. The dark- 
ness prevented us from judging of its beau- 
ty, but the e of orange trees, with 
which the air was scented, promised us a 
delicious abode. 

“ A magnificent » embellished on 
both sides with groves of that fruit tree, led 
to a pavilion, situated at the end of the 

en. 

*¢ As soon as day-li ed, I be- 

ap seare a Ries ee BN 
astonished to find myself, and of which I 
hed on. yat brie Soy idea. Advans 
ing to the terrace, which was contiguous 
to the pavilion, I beheld the vast extent of 
the garden, concerning which I could not 
form a correct judgment the evening be- 
but cannot express, when the return of day 
unfolds to view a delightful, and, as yet, 
unknown situation ; the freshness of morn- 


orange-' ; 
appearance of so many overflowing foun- 
tains, so many sources of enjoyment, to 
which we had been as yet strangers, left a 
delicious impression on all our minds. 


“ The height of the walls which sur- 
round the garden first arrested my atten. 
tion : they are as high as those of the town, 
and indented in the same mannet. The 
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vilion, propped against them, is situated 
oa e north, opposite the governor's 
as Np single pa sad Sone sur- 
rounds the palace, and separates 
them from the town, and serves them for a 
rampart. In one of the towers, raised at 
certain distances on the walls, was seen a 
piece of ordnance. It appeared to be in- 
tended, in time of war, rte pny cases 
enemy who might be tem to approach 
the pate on the side of the pavilion. 
“This pavilion, com of five rooms, 
the of which is in the middle of the 
yew ar ge er its ee } 
ious arrangement, and the elegance of its 
decorations. It has three entrances: the 
principal one, facing the avenue of orange 
trees, is fronted by a terrace and a gallery 
which has three openin, = above. 
The two others are on right and left 
of the building. Nothing can be imagined 
ticher than the ornaments of the principal 
division, though it had been stript of its 
state, and of the furniture which embel- 
lished it during the abode of the Sultan. 
The ceiling of wood, painted of different 
colours, and in imitation of a tent, parti- 
cularly attracted my notice, from the skill 
displayed in the work. A crown of gilded 
suns, fixed on the wall, and much resem- 
stucco, formed the elegant border 
ich encompassed the room at the top, 
immediately under the ceiling, and the floor 
of the chamber was a sort of Mosaic, com- 
posed of an immense number of polished 
stones of different colours. The doors, al- 
though defaced by still shone with 
gilding, which was well preserved. An im- 
mense tree, and a date tree, loaded 
with fruit, reached the terrace contiguous 
to the building, and mingled their foliage 
with the green tiles which covered it.” 
Nothing was wanting to their satis- 
faction here but a change of clothes 
and clean linen, a luxury they had not 
enjoyed since their shipwreck ; they 
were consequently covered with rags 
and vermin. In this state they pro- 
ceeded to Magadore, where they ar- 
rived on the 7 of October. i 
delight on beholding the town and 
shipping could only be equalled by 
meeting a person in the European 


** In a moment, without asking in- 
formation, without demandi thes his 
rank or his name, we out our 
arms towards him, well satisfied that the 
first who offered himself to our 
view not but be a brother, sensible 
of our misfortunes. We mingled our em- 
braces, without having, at first, the power 
to pronounce a single word ; and the emo- 
tion of that Christian, more thar his words, 
announced to us that we held in our- em- 
brace M. Casaccia.”’ 
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How Mr Casaccia received such a 
embrace before their toilet was madd 
we are not informed. 

We shall not detain our readers with 
their sueceeding adventures, nor with 
Mr Cochelet’s remarks on the present 
state of Morocco, which contain little 
either of importance or novelty ; but as 
every visitor to Africa isexpected toclear 
up some of the mysteries respecting the 
interior of that vast continent, we can- 
not pass over the ‘‘ Nouveaux rensei 
mens sur la ville de Timectou,” s0 
pompously announced in the title. 
page. During their stay at Wednoon, 
a Moorish merchant arrived fromTom- 
buctoo, or Timectou, as our author 
chooses to spell it, and he endeavoured ° 
to acquire some information from him 
concerning it ; but it seems the Moor 
told so many lies, and exaggerated s0 
much, that no reliance could be placed 
on his account. Hamar,a Moorish ser- 
vant of his master the Cheik Berouc, 
observing his anxiety, told him, he 
was acquainted with a merchant who 
had visited that city, and on this hear. 
say account he affects to doubt of the 
reality of the visits made by Robert 
Adams or Sidi Hamet to Tombuctoo. 

The account given by Hamar is, 
that, about seven years before, a mer- 
chant of Rabat proposed to him to ac- 
company him to Tombuctoo, which 
Hamar agreed to; but on their arrival 
at Wednoon, the intelligence that a 
caravan had perished in the desert, de- 
terred him from proceeding ; but Sidi 
Mahommed, his companion, went on, 
and on his return informed him, that, 
after suffering great hardships, he ar- 
rived on the fortieth day after his de- 
parture from Wednoon at Taudeny, a 
town inhabited partly by Negroes and 
partly by Arabs. . After staying there 
some time, he quitted it, and in fifteen 
days more, reached Tombuctoo, a city 
about three times the size of Fez, 
(which, we are told in a note, contains 
about 90,000 inhabitants.) At the pe- 
riod of their arrival they had only 
) nevape the desert four days. The 

t appearance of the city, situated 
in an immense plain, was very striking, 
and its extent greatly surpassed the 
expectation of Sidi Mahommed. The 
gates were shut when the caravan ar- 
rived, but on the sentry firing off his 
musket, a guard of about a hundred 
ps armed with darts, daggers, 

some muskets, came out from the 
city and pointed out a place for them 
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remain without the walls. After 
id with the inhabitants, chiefly 
tobacco, for which they received 
dust and ornaments of the same 
—_ they 

, and 

in the quarter of the Moors 

is situated near the King’s pa- 

The interior of this building 
richly adorned with gold; the 
Sultan had only reigned two years, 
1813 and 1814, having ed ‘to 
his father, who had been assassinated. 
During their stay, a number of slaves 
t in from Bambarra. Sidi 
Mehommed estimated their numbers 
at three thousand. He purchased 
twenty-five for goods, which were 
only valued at five hundred franks. 
These slaves were sold principally to 
the Moors, who carried them across 
the desert to Morocco. The interior 
of the city resembled an immense 
camp, or rather a number of separate 
encampments, the houses being insula- 
ted and scattered about without regard 
toorder or symmetry. A river named 
Ouaddi Soudan, flowed about two 
leagues to the south; the road be- 
tween it and the city was constantly 
crowded with Negroes bearing burdens 
on their heads, and camels loaded 
with merchandise. The river was 
covered with vessels, many of them of 
considerable size, which, Sidi Ma- 
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nn ray 7 rer pe came from 
jinné, and navigated a great distance. 

towards the east. we . 

Beyond the river, about half a day’s: 
journey to the south of Tombuctoo, is 
as town. called Oualadi, the en- 
virons of which are very fertile, and 
from which the capital draws its chief 
supply of provisions. , 

An epidemic disease, which raged at 
the time, determined Sidi Mahommed 
to hasten his departure. He expe- 
rienced fresh disasters on bis return, 
and lost several of his slaves in the 
desert, but, on the whole, his expedi- 
tion proved a profitable one. 

M. Cochelet infers, that Adams. 
could not have visited Tombuctoo, 
merely because he never heard the 
circumstance mentioned by Hamar, 
his informer, who had been more than 
six years resident at Wednoon. If such 
an objection required an answer, it 
would be found in the account of Sidi 
Mahommed, which, as far as it goes, 
confirms that given by Adams, parti- 
cularly in the relative position of that 


city and the Niger, for the Ouadi, 


Soudan, and Niger, are evidently the 
same, or rather one of its branches, 
which issue from the lake Dibbie. We 
may add, that Monsieur Lapie, in his 
notes to the map that accompanies the 
work, states his conviction that Adams 
must have visited Tombuctoo. 





NODIER S PROMENADE.” 


WE are about to introduce our read- 
ets to one of the most entertaining 
little volumes we have lately met with, 
and we shall perform our duty in as 
few words as possible. It is the 
“Promenade en Ecosse,” of Mon- 
sieur Charles Nodier, a very pleasant 
and ingenious Frenchman, not wholly 
unknown to the republic of letters, 
and who, for some real or imputed 
fault, had the misfortune, some years 
ago, to be very severely abused by the 
Quarterly Review. e work which 
gave rise to the castigation of the re- 
viewers we never , and are, there- 
fore, unqualified to say any thing of 
its merits ; but judging from the pre- 
sent volume, we are quite at a loss to 
conceive, what there could be in the 


works of so sprightly and agreeable a 
writer to occasion any angry feelings 
in a reviewer. The truth is, we have 
always looked on the luminaries of 
the Quarterly as nothing better than 
a set of “‘ respectable Hottentots,” 
and in all matters of wit, spirit, and 
jocularity, as Sir Fletcher Norton said 
of the House of Commons, we care no 
more for their decisions than we should 
for those of a set of drunken porters. 
They are a very decent, grave, and 
well-meaning set of persons, no doubt, 
and qualified to write with much learn- 
ing and decorum on Bellamy’s Bible, 
or Butler’s £schylus, but in every 
thing connected with the “ petites mo- 
rales,” life, humour, and the ** sca- 
voir vivre,” we are convinced that this 
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to the Mountains of Scotland. By Charles Nodier. Trans- 
Blackwood, Edinburgh ; Cadell, London, 1822, 





Magazine affords the only true court 
Tt is in this work only that 


un water can expect to meet a 


jirit congenial to his own,—it is in 
weal aad uaendbls- perations 
unread, and u periodi 
which issue monthly and quarterly 
ing press, that an au- 
t, sportive, and excursive 
will be tried by his s, and 
e full enjoyment of his beauties 
with the most rigorous de- 
of his faults. From such an 
ordeal, Monsieur Charles Nodier has 
no reason to shrink. There is a great 
deal of truth and spirit in his volume, 
and though his shots are not sixty- 
four pounders, yet they are in general 
pretty true to the mark. It is at all 
events matter of curiosity to know 
what a true bred and liberal minded 
Frenchman thinks and to his 
coun of our institutions and 
—r Weall know what the world 
8a our science, our philosophy, 
olihey Musktere, or wdampesties 
what the world should say, and it is the 
world’s fault if it does not speak truth. 
In phi hy, we can compare our 
advancement with the of 
other nations, .and ascertain, by mi- 
nute and accurate comparison, our si- 
tuation in the scale. ith to 
habits, manners, and refinement, the 
case is very different. We have no 
accurate standard by which we can 
judge ; and if we had, prejudice would 
vent our adopting it. We can 
judge very well of the manners of 
other nations, and detect the sole- 
cisms into which they habitually fall. 
But custom covers: many defects ; 
couiget ered hs? which we have long 
y cease to appear 
barbarisms in our eyes. Of our own 
manners, therefore,—of our own ad- 
vancement in the scale of domestic re- 
finement, we cannot judge. A Man- 
chester manufacturer sees nothi 
gross in the manners of Manchester 
. A Glasgow vers tne of 
dignity and senatorial eloquence, 
are very naturally formed from the 
language and deportment of the Town 
il, and he judges of fashionable 
life from what he has had an opportu- 
uy ot Soper vie 3t the parties of the 
y Provost or Mrs Dean of Guild. 
On this account, it is a matter both of 
curiosity and instruction, to learn the 
impression which our native peculi- 
arities produce on foreigners who have 
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had sufficient opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with our domestic hag 
bits ; and it is in this point of vit 
principally, that we think the “ Pro. 
menade” of Monsieur Nodier will at. 
tract public attention in this quarter 
of the island. We shall therefore pro. 
ceed at once to give our readers an 
ample taste of the qualities of Mon- 
sieur Nodier, without troubling them 
with any further preamble. The nar. 
rative is contained in a series of letters 
to his wife, to whom he writes in a 
tone of affectionate regard, calculated, 
we hope, to excite some ridicule in 
the polite circles of Paris. Our author 
starts from Dieppe, and after weather. 
e storm on his pass- 
age, is safely landed at Brighton in the 
month of July, last year. In the fol- 
lowing passage he gives rather a flowery 
description of an English stage-coach, 
which is —7 calculated to excite 
the admiration of a Frenchman, whose 
limbs have been habituated to the de- 
testable jolting of a diligence. 

“ T continued my journey along a road 
without ruts, without jolting, without any 
embarrassments, in a commodious elegant 
vehicle, adorned with taste, drawn, or ra- 
ther carried away by four beautiful horses, 
all alike, all with r same pace, who de. 
voured the distance, champing bits of the 
most splendid polish, and starting and 
snorting under a harness of a rich and no- 
ble simplicity. A coachman in livery drove 
them, and a handsome neat postillion urged 
them on. Every two leagues, postillions, 
attentive, civil, neither impertinent nor in 
liquor, brought out fresh horses just like 
the first, which we could see striking the 
ground at a distance, as if eager and impa- 
tient for the career they were to go through. 
Though the distance to London is not 
great, no delicate attentions which could 
embellish it were omitted by the enchanters 
who led me along. Half-way, an officious 
major-domo introduced me into a magnifi- 
cent saloon, in which were served all sorts 
of refreshments—lim pid tea, which sparkled 
in china; frothy porter, which foamed in 
silver; and, on another table, choice, co- 
pious, varied dishes, watered with Port. 
After this I set out again, and the eager 
coursers—but perhaps it is time to take 
breath, and to say, in more positive terms, 
that England is the first country in the 
world for its horses, public 5 
inns. The magnificent equipage I have 
just mentioned was the diligence, and the 
caravansera of the Arabian Nights, a café 
on the high-road. One might easily, in 
the environs of London, comprehend the 
mistake of Don Quixote, who took inns for 
castles. 
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Jn fact, from Brighton to London, it 
a street of twenty leagues, bor- 
er vit parks, gardens, smiling farms, 
pretty country houses, ame pavilions, 
covered from top to bottom with hangings 
of roses, and preceded by‘ courts or terra- 
ee viens Regpndl pit 
w t 
oe ate bore seen. Youth is charm- 
ing every where, but in England it is ra- 
wahing, A plain girl under sixteen years 
of age is almost a rarity.” 

We pass. over his observations on 
London, his comparison of the French 
and English theatres, his remarks on 
the public buildings, and his trip to 
Richmond on the Thames. From 
London. he eeds to Oxford, with 
the beautiful “‘ coup d’ceil,” arid the 

id institutions of which, he is 
much struck,—and is naturally led in- 
toa comparison of the state of educa- 


tion in d with that in France. 
We heen a not join him in his 


pointed fomtemntation of the Lancas- 
terian and National systems of educa- 
tion, though we do full justice to the 
force and ingenuity of the arguments 
with which he supports his opinions. 


We must quote, however, the fol- — 
lowing strange paragraph :-— 


‘¢ [have mentioned that the students at 
Oxford have a particular dress, which is 
very remarkable. It is pot absolutely uni- 
form. . The different. of society to 
which these young men belong are indica- 
ted by as many modifications in their dress. 
The nobleman is distinguished from the 

and. he from the commoner, 

whose lot would not appear very desirable 
Siitee anak okcr dagen hee 
ing sey inferior below 

‘his rank of commoner. This of the 
institution may be considered in different 


be pa and very specious things may be 
said on both sides of the question ; as all 
is true in politics, according to the ages of 


good privilege of 
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Now all this is just what might 
be expected froma Frenchman igno- 
rant of England ;. but it is really mere 

t right, for 


nonsense, and we think i 


the sake of our readers, as 
well as our French readers, ‘to say so. 
The a gs of dress, &c.-w - 
Nodier r in so serious a poi 
view, ate altogether harmless eres 
if they had formerly. their ry 
they have now lost it, and that for 
centuries. In-some eo: it is the 
fashion to be a “ Gen -com< 
moner,” and to wear a silk-gown; im 
others, and, we may add, in several of 
the very highest colleges, nobody is 
admitted that style. And no- 
thing is more common than to see the 
son of a London trdder arrayed in silk, 
brushing the bombazeen worn by the 
nephew, or even by the son of one of 
the first noblemen in England. Our 
French author knows rarer no-~ 
thing about the manner in which the 
different orders of, society are 
apart.in England ; and, to.say truth, 
it was scarcely to be expected he 
ma . 

Monsieur Nodier is now fairly on 
his road to the north. He passes 
t h York and Berwick-upon- 
Bah Red Ae 

imb, in Edi ‘ not a li 
tle pene by reason of the absence 
of our friend Lu1-meme, to whom his 
chief letters of introduction had been 
addressed. : ; 

It is thus he commences his account 
of our fine city :— 

*¢ Ind ently of the political and li- 
terary ne Far Which ete al Edinburgh 
one of the most interesting towns of modern 
Europe, and the edifices, or the recollec- 
tions which give it a title of,riyality with 
the most celebrated cities of ancient Eu- 
rope, it seems that the name of the Athens 
of the North, which nobody contests, isa 
lity founded on very ied 

resemblances. 
town of Eaburgh is separated from the 
sea by a straight road of the same . 
and the same length, as that which led 
from Athens to the which is here 
represented by the town of Leith. Within 


‘the ir babe gry cay ec lg ogi 


or ani 


ue citadel, which } 


the Acropolis: this tgh Castle. 


is 
* ‘Having reached its majestic summit, ab, 


sorbed in I know not, what. sentiments, I 

dreamt of no! but Athens, and was 

looking for the Parthenon,”’. pes 

- = Nothing but Athens!” and 

** Looking for the — Very 
2 
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good ! gn 2 can dispute the right 
of Auld Reekie to the title of the 
‘*¢ Northern Athens.” She holds that 
title by the same charter which confers 
on Michael Linning, Esq. W.S. that 
oon Northern Pericles.” Who 
not heard ******* sing 


S¢ Pericles to call the man, 
Is no sinning—is no sinning, 
Who that noble scheme began, 
-. Michael Linning—Michael Lining. 
‘He who jeers him would not fill 
*) Gord of hemp ifl—cord of hemp ill ; 
Soon shall grace the Calton-hill, 
Michael’s temple—Michael’s temple. 


‘¢ Many a fling, ye Whiggish tribe, 

I'll have at you—I’ll have at you, 
Who will not your pounds subscribe 

For Michael’s statue—Michael’s statue. 
6¢ Sons unborn shall see him set up 

Many a dim y a dim age 
Shall admire upon our Metope 

Michael’s image—Michael’s image.” 

But fo return to Monsieur Charles 
‘Nodier, who says nothing of Mr 
‘Michael Linning. 


. “ We arrived. at Edinburgh on a’Sun- 
day, that is to say, on one of those days of 
‘strict observance, when every house is clo- 
sed, every shop is impenetrable, and all the 
world is at prayers. The solitude was im- 
mense, absolute ; and the first feeling we 
had of Edinburgh was, that this prodigious 
city had been anciently built by a race of 
See 


: S$ In vain would seek in the old 
town of Edinburgh for the prison, more 
famous — an excellent novel than from 
history. The’ present prison is new, but in 
the ancient taste, like almost all the build- 
ings that are erected in Great Britain. 
Parliament is remarkable for a bad 


markable in Edinburgh ; but I proceed in 
order, and Sir W. Scott, who Has a consi- 
derable office in the court of justice, in the 
Parliament House, might have beei there. 
Unfortunatély he was not arrived, and my 

ey was lost. We shall only see Scot- 


“ The High Church is Gothic and ruin- 
ous, surmounted by a steeple also Gothic, 
‘but a little more modern, the pyramid of 
which in a strange kind of 
crown. 


* From the of the platform of the 
Cate, the eye embraces magaiicent ho 
t 4 > « 

mena- 
merit, 


aspect is probably its greatest 
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and which seems to threaten with its fj 
the superb street called Prince’s Stree 
which extends along its base. Nor did | 
wish to examine the regalia or royal insig. 
nia of the sovereigns of Scotland, recently 
discovered in a chamber that had been 
closed for more than a century. I found 
that my sensations lost much by being de. 
tailed. What I never was tired of ad. 
miring, was the ensemble of this majestic 
town, the streets of which, rivalling each 
other in extent and beauty, would hoy. 
ever at length oppress the imagination with 

e monotony of their symmetrical gran. 
deur, if this impression were not suspend. 
ed or modified, from time to time, by the 
view of some conspicuous building, or some 
verdant, umbrageous square, which sepa. 
rates them from each other. The 
tected place of the Circus, the form of 
which is indicated by the frame, and which, 
it is said, will be finished in three months, 
is worthy of Athens herself. 

*¢ The last hours of our stay concurred 
with a fortunate circumstance. However, 
it was neither the season of the Gaelic ball, 
nor the distribution of premiums for the 

ipe. Some other motive, which I do 
not know, had brought to Edinburgh ten 
or a dozen chiefs of clans, in all the pomp 
of their admirable costume. When you 
speak to the Parisians of the mountaineers 
of Scotland, they see nothing out a red 
soldier, without breeches, encamped in the 
Bois de Boulogne. That is not the place 
to see the Scotch, God forbid! but in 
Scotland. The chief of a Scotch clan, 
with his poniard and pistols, like a bucca- 
neer, his cacique cap, his cloak resembling 
Grecian drapery, his party-coloured hose, 
which, like all the stuffs of the country, 
récal to mind the tatooing of the ancient 
inhabitants, which they have thrown into 
oblivion, his club of cytisus bent back as 
the sign of his command, his savage demi- 
nudity, and, with afl that, his noble and 
gentle mien, is a living tradition, perhaps 
the only oné in Europe, of our ages of 
strength and liberty. “‘T'hough proud, and 
very proud, of the dazzling beauty of their 
dress, they do not walk, they fly, without 
looking at any thing, without stopping at 
any thing, and’ traverse towns like hors 
that have lost theit way. In fact, they 
must feel there some painful sentiments. 
Thei? inhabitants were once free, like 
theniselves; but have precipitated them- 
selves under the yoke of associations and 
laws, in order to gratify their idleness and 
their cupidity. I can easily comprehend 
that the Highlanders must despise the 
breeches of the civilized man. Cliains come 
after them.” 

This is really a sublime bit,—Chiefs 
of clans! Caciques with poniards and 
pistols ! Buccaneers ! Grecian drapery : 
tattoing! Clubs of Cytisus! Savage 
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1992.1] 
deminuility! dazzling beauty! towns 
ai ke lions ! ant per of Bree- 
!—Never ne such a maces am 
“aX ? *. que ! Pp ” 
Seid diy tibly © suppose that Mr No- 
dier had merely happened to be walk- 
+in Prince’s Street, close to Ebony’s 
here, at the hour of five P. M. in 
4 fine summer afternoon, when a score 
or two of harmless writers and writers’ 
were trotting, briskly enough 
no doubt, towards Oman’s, where THE 
@rnrie Socrery were just about to ra~ 
yen at the rate of so many shillings 
per dirk ¢ We have heard ere now of 
a writing-chamber harbouring both 
Foxites and Foxes ; but we never be- 
fore heard‘ of any such place laying 
daim to the title of a “ Leonum Arida 
Nutrix.” In a future number, -we 

urpose treating our readers with a 

Fst of the lion-like Caciques, or Buc- 
caneers, Who on this occasion struck 
somuch awe and admiration into Mr 
Nodier’s mind. 
' We have no room to give our au- 
thor’s meditations on Holyrood, nor 
his general remarks on the metropolis, 
for we must make haste to accompany 
him to Glasgow, of which celebrated 
city, and of the manners and appear- 
ance of its inhabitants, he is very pro- 
perly and extremely minute in his de- 
scription. 

Before proceeding further, we beg 
en passant just to notice a very foolish 
charge that has been made against this 
Miscellany. It has been alleged against 
us, by sundry reputable G. nians, 
that it has been our wish to under- 
value, and throw ridicule on that 
wealthy community. Absurd as this 
charge is, and conscious as we are of 
our entire innocence, we believe it has 
had the effect of diminishing our cir- 
culation in the west, which in Glasgow 
and its environs has never much ex- 
ceeded fifteen hundred, a circulation 
incredibly small, when we consider 
the number and studious character of 
its inhabitants. The fact is, that to- 
wards our brethren of the Puncheon 
and the Spinning-Jenny, we have uni- 
‘ olent of tt Glasgow 
and respect. We never visit Glasgow 
without getting drunk on punch ; and 
we take in a supply of John Hamilton’s 
best every time he receives a choice ar- 
ticle from Jamaica. What stronger 
cra of our love we could give, we 

now not. Would they have us imi- 
tate even their foibles, and correct slips 
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and Yo aap in leather breeches 
por oe Lae ? Ohye berger 
and thin-skinned generation, if. thi 
would satisfy you, and caime thie light 
of your countenance to shine upon us, 
eyen this sacrifice, at the risk of beco- 
ming a laughing-stock. to. the whole 
literary world, we would not hesi- 
tate to make! But enough. Let our 
readers only compare what is said of 
the natives of Glasgow in the follow- 
ing extracts, with any thing we have 
written of them, and then let them 
accuse us of prejudice and want of 
candour, if they dare ;—~ 


‘* Glasgow contains several superb streets 
andsquares ; as Argyle street, Queen street, 
George’s square, in which is the statue of 
Sir John Moore ; buildings of indifferent 
taste, but of fine effect, ‘and particularly a 
handsome theatre. Among the religious 
buildings, after the cath , which de- 
serves particular notice, the only one men- 
tioned is the Catholic chapel, of which the 
inhabitants of Glasgow are very proud, 
though it is of that renowned Gothic sq 
common in England, which is almost al- 
ways defective, and here particularly in the 
harmony of the details § and which would 
be infinitely more interesting if the English 
had a few architects with as refined a taste 
as most of their vers, and some of 
their painters. The view from New Bridge, 
which Jeads to the new town, has some- 
thing enchanting. It would put me in 
mind of that from the Pont-des-Arts at 
Paris, were not its banks of so fresh a ver- 
dure, and if the river, over which it is ma- 
jestically thrown, did not disappear under 
a multitude of vessels. When you look 
nearer, and consider the people, covered 
with draperies of lively sad varied colours, 
like those of Madras; the gipsies bending 
over the stream, and pebng the water, 
while they are smoking rolls of tobacco, 
not of so dark a colour as their browned 
mahogany skin; the light bridge, which 
runs to the oriental horizon like an arch of 
rushes; and gbove all, the nymerous steeples 
with cubic stones, which rise smaller and 
smaller one above another, like some mi- 
narets, you think yourself transported to 
the east. As Glasgow is still less frequent- 
ed and less known by gll the inhabitants 
of the Continent than. Edinburgh, for in 
Europe it is almost only the English who 
travel for the sake .of travelling, the an- 

cient manners and customs have been much 
better ‘preserved, especially among the 
women, who every where else give the ex- 
ample of instability, and of the love of 
change, at least in fashions. The women 
of Glasgow have generally and judicious 

kept the old Scotch cloak, which is exceed. 
ingly well appropriated to the rigorous cli. 
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shape of their shoes, though in reality they 
are more like those of men ; but this part 
of their accoutrements is what incommodes 
them the most, and is what they throw off 
with most pleasure when th are at liber- 
ty. A brilliant Scotch e has hardly 
exhausted the admiration of the fashion- 
ables in Glasgow, when she ie for soli- 
tude ; and the first thought which occupies 
her in some bye-path, some solitary gar- 
den, or in the mysterious obscurity of her 

chamber, is not, as with us, th 
tion of the last man who looked at her with 
a sigh, or the last woman who eclipsed her 
toilet,—it is the impatient want of taking 
off her shoes and stockings, and to run 
ith bare feet on the the turf, or 
sand of the high - The sight of 
feet is hardly ever disgusting, 


the le; nor is there any 
in it eainfil te sensibility, when we 

Bee spreading out on the smooth 
of the broad foot-ways in Glasgow. Those 
have shoes do not look near so well. 
flat and broad form of the shoes, with 
ckles or strings, does not at all conceal 
the size of the foot, which no doubt is very 
conformable to the natural p ions, 
especially in a nation where nothing has 
im] the freedom of motion for a long 
of ages, but which is shocking to our 
og accustomed to the forced exiguity of 
feet of Frenchwomen, which, in this 
hold a kind of medium between 
the Scotch and the Chinese. The foot of 
the mountaineer, destined to press on nar- 
‘row, slippery, steep spots, ought of course 
be broad and esha, Feet which are 


the boudoir which can only be appreciated 
by persons condemned by their infirmities, 
or reduced by their own choice, to see the 


world only through a window, and travel 
over it in a catriage.” , : 

We certainly never suffered much 
from the attractions of the Glasgow 
belles, and have not formed any very 
high opinion of the potency of their 
charms. We agree, too, with’ Mon- 
i i t they in general 


[ March, 
possess large understandings, and do 
not stand upon trifles ; but we did not 
know before that their partiality for 
dancing barefooted on the carpet, was 
oo Roress strong. But, as we ale 
stated, there are many things 
strike a stranger, which a na. 
tive is apt to overlook. 
eg 3 seems to rejoice in being om. 
vinced, in passing through the Hi 
lands of Scotland, that the s ne 
sian were not fundamentally the work 
of Macpherson. Whatever may have 
been added, or put in shape by that 
ferocious, and dark-souled Highland 
book-maker, a first nation, of that 
peculiar vein of sentiment, and com 
sition, Nodier thinks, must have a 
learnt originally by him, from some 
enuine traditional songs, in which 
ere was also preserved a pattern for 
the mythological conceptions. Nodier, 
while placed among the changeable 
mists. and clouds of the Highland 
mountains, falls under the. influence 
of the spirit of the place with French 
promptitude and politeness. Wra 
in a plaid, as he moves through the 
rainy atmosphere, he has frequent vi- 
sions of the ghosts of heroes and bards, 
and of Malvina, with her long flowing 
hair. At one place, describing some 
changes of the clouds, he writes,— 
** All the shades of the forefathers 
drew their long-trained garments as 
they ran from mountain to mountain, 
and crowded together confusedly at a 
pane of the sky; an immense close 
d, above which one could scarcely 
distinguish the supercilious front of 
some aged seers with their bald heads, 
and the eagle-winged helmets of a few 
warriors. This. magnificent areopagus 
of bards and heroes was not long in 
dissolving. upon us in a cold and pe- 
netrating rain, mixed with hail, and 
accompanied by the rumours of the 
storm repeated by all the echoes.” This 
is prodigiously tne, and shews with 
how much taste he had felt the Os- 
sianic spirit of vague and capricious 
melancholy. There is the more gene- 
rosity in his yielding freely to this en- 
thusiasm, on this account, that, pre- 
vious to his coming to this country, he 
had entertained a different opinion, 
and was altogether incredulous as to 
the authenticity of what Macpherson 
had published. He confesses, “ My 
wretched vanity was much interested 
in this error, which I had set off in a 


pretty specious way, in a pamphlet 
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ot.” . He has now given up 
r the triumph of his 
and has gained, instead of 


it, a set of poetical conceptions which 


Nodier ! 


sometimes be recalled with plea- 


of gratifying the 


y assuming, 


while, the mantle of the dark-souled 
Macpherson. The tittering loves are 
seen peeping from behind it, when you 


to compare the mal ap- 
nce and costume of the young 


females with those of other 


countries. 

. To be serious, nothing can be more 
peng sg arene of the French- 
man, 


‘the complete conviction 


which takes ion of M. Nodier’s 
mind as to the authenticity of Ossian. 
On watt he on hearing a Geel 
a certain Hi girl, 
Es calls Mannah, but who, 
we believe, would answer more readily 
to that of Mainey Macfarlane. What 
did he understand of the fair damsel’s 
strain? pas un mot, M. Nodier. We 
have good reason to know that the 
song he heard was one not in honour 
of Fingal and Cuchullin, but of the 
late patriarchal Laird of Macnab. It 
is a capital song, and we [who have 
ourselves frequently preached in Gae- 
lic] have laughed at it a hundred 
times ; and the chorus (over which 
Nodier’s sympathetic tears flowed so 
freely) may be literally translated, 


“ Fie, Macnab ! Fie, Macnab ! 
_ To go kiss such a drab! 


” You that kiss’d all the beauties on Ka- 

trine, Macnab ! 

She was hump’d, she was bow’d, 

And you e her so proud, 

She could nothing but simper, and smirk, 
and blab.” 


But this is quite of a piece with the 


fine dream about 


psies, and banditti, 


and witches, which invades his fancy, 


‘when he perceives a half-dozen of 


srestay mopptsineers nestling round 


@ cauli 


n ina little sequestered ra- 


vine, not far from the head of Loch- 


. It-was well for these pictu- 


Tesque personages that M. Nodier was 
not an exciseman ! 

° It is fair, however, to give some spe- 
cimen of Nodier’s descriptions of the 
Highland 


and scenery, which, to say truth, 


are sometimes exceedingly beautiful 


and 


werful—quite beyond what we 
have concéived it possible for 


such a complete Parisian petit-maitre- 
to indite. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing :— ; 


ce ee ee ee sala 
mon east began to glitter wi 
splendour of the morning. I left Loch Lo- 
mond: at my feet, and rose in the midst of 
slong girdle of mountains diversely illu-. 

i eg the west, ry pape dis- 
tance on the grey groun orizen, 
was strongly drawn a ue. side-view 
of the Cobbler, so called 
the two rocks which surmount it have 
imperfect resemblance to a man bent 

half leaning on a stand. The 

is quite in the genius of a e who figure 
all their icecanl int ail: prs objects 
by comparisons and images. The Cobbler 
is also called Ben-Arthur, the name of a 
giant of the fabulous ages who probably 
oved to repose on the tops of mountains 
on a throne of basalt. I have already men- 
tioned one of these singular natural monu- 
ments in the environs of Edin 

** In proportion as I advanced vertically, 
the action of the sun and the direction of. 
the air gave to the mists of the lake a mul-. 
titude of figures and positions, which chan- 
ged the view at every moment. Sometimes. 
the summit alone of the mountgins was dis-. 
engaged from the white. vapours of the, 
morning, and seemed to float like a black, 
vessel on all the clouds of earth and heaven. 
The heteroclite rocks of the Cobbler, sus-, 
pended over this ocean of mists which come, 
dripping on the undefined surface [ was. 
going over, resembled two shoals against 
which the foundering vessels seemed ready, 
to break. A moment after, all red. 
The mountains stripped themselves to their. 
feet of their humid ; and the waters 
were seen rocking themselves gently against. 
pegs: et they rolled along thor light 
flakes of transparent which, in 
ness and colour, imitated the fleece of lambs, 
and the eider-down of birds, and which the 
Caledonians, with a picturesque truth that 
belongs only to them, designate by the 
name of the white plumes of the lake. 
But the sun gains strength. His rays, less. 
horizontal, strike the which they 
only skimmed. The ws retire, and 
the mists, driven nam dust under the 
wheels of his car, fly off so light and fugi- 
tive, that they do not even en the.near- 
est aban which you can always distin ty 
guish as a —_ gauze. On- 
ly for-2 moment, when the curtain thickens 
at a greater distance, and becomes again as 
before, vast, humid, obseure, impenetrable,’ 
it closes on rity ew: around the mountain, 
and envelo; spot you occupy like the 
waves which menaced man on the last sum- 
mit which the deluge had not invaded. 
Does a new ray shine forth, the curtain.an- 
folds again, the sky is lighted up, creation 
springs out of another chaos, and is rege- 
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nerated before your eyes full of grandeur 
and beauty. You behold again the moun- 
tains, the lake of the sky, while your eye 
follows on some distant summit the fan- 
tastic appearance of a cloud which dissolves 
away under the form of a reclining giant, 
or a fine stag mortally wounded. 

*¢ The excursion to Ben Lomond is at- 
tended with no sort of danger for those who 
do not seek for it, and who haye not the 
imprudence to try a useless peril by walk- 
ing on the narrow crest of a rock from 

the eye measures a precipice of 300 
or 400 feet. It has even very few difficul- 
ties, and what renders it more commodious 
is, that the ground is carpeted almost in 
every part with a sort of fair moss, extreme- 
ly thick, of a gentle elasticity, and which 

not offend. the foot any more than the 


most delicate carpet. Fhe only very steep 


on the mountain is that which leads 
about three-fourths of its elevation to 

the summit. This upper height which is 
distinguished from a great distance by its 
form and colour, and which resembles an- 
other mountain placed on the first, is en- 
tirely despoiled of verdure. It is to this 
peculiarity that Ben Lomond, as [ have al- 
ready sid, owes its Gaelic name. When 
e reached the » one feels a very 
sharp cold, which would not be without in- 
convenience after a fatiguing walk, if one 
ceased too suddenly to keep up the perspi- 
ration by moderate exercise, and did not 
take'the precaution to seek shelter from the 
current of air at the foot of a rude pyramid 
which the mountaineers have erected pro- 
bably with this view. When one has had 
time to get over the confusion of the first 
impression, and can give an aecount to one- 
self of what one sees and feels, one is trans- 
ported at once with the idea that we are 
called to enjoy one of the most striking 
sights in nature; but I donot suppose that 
any man would think of representing the 
scene displayed before his eyes with words 
or colours : that is above the power of man. 
All that one sees, however, is only lakes, 
islands and mountains, most of them very 
inferior ‘in height to Ben Lomond, and 
which creep at his feet like a herd of black 
cattle; the horizon has not a plain, not a 
field which announces the hard of man, not 
a roof which proclaims his habitation. * 
‘Phe few that exist apart from each other 
dineppeat under thick clumps of trees, or 
ate lost from their smallness among the de- 
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tails which the eye cannot reach. One cap 
easily conceive how delightful it must be 
for a traveller who has reached the eleys_ 
ted point of one of our mountains of the 
continent, to contemplate a space which 
has no limits but the sky, and which un. 
folds before his eyes all the riches of na. 
ture, all the wonders of civilization ; love. 
ly fields, opulent towns, canals covered 
with boats, hills clothed with plantations, 
But what one cannot conceive without ha. 
ving seen it, is the solemn and terrible 
in the aspect of a desert, where nothing 
exists but by virtue of the creation ; where 
no power, no will has modified the works 
of the power and the will of God; where 
all the productions of his hand preserye 
without alterationthe stamp imprinted upon 
them in the first days of the world ; where 
nothing has changed, absolutely nothing, 
since the day when the Lord separated the 
earth from the waters, placed islands in 
lakes, lakes among mountains, mountains 
in other lakes, and the entire earth like an 
immense island in the midst of the ocean, 
This sentiment, added to the material im. 
pression of the local beauties, entirely 
changes their effect. _One supports, with. 
out noticing it, and even with a sort of 
pleasure, the conviction of a limited soli- 
tude, and a voluntary insulation ; but when 
one has climbed towards the heavens, a 
space which may be estimated at the per- 

endicular height of half a mile; when one 
1as beheld the ray of the horizon extend on 
every side till it is at length lost in an un- 
known line in which the last mountains and 
the first clouds are confounded ; when one 
has called on this vast desert for man, and 
solitude only has answered, the astounded 
sou] falls back on herself, and feels the 
want of collecting gll her strength against 
the overwhelming power of nature. She 
has here an awful character which sur- 
mounts all the cowardly melancholies of the 
heart, and when, from the midst of these 
solitudes, one recals to mind society with 
its interests, its friendships, its institutions, 
its grandeurs,.its mighty names, one sees 
nothing but a caricature in the eternal or- 
der. I pointed out Loch Katharine to my 
guide, and we descended rapidly among 
the mountajns, which raised successively 
around us their vast cupolas, and closed in, 
et every step which we took towards the 
base of Ben Lomond, the space more and 
more limited between the sky and the earth.” 





of the day when I was on Ben Lomond. 0 
I'saw atill more distinctly many lakes, among others Loch Ka- 

Monteith; many mountains, the most clear and remarkable of which were Ben Arthur, 
E tists, or writers of travels, assert that one may also see the 


mae 
eT 
Gestgtin of ths Copy ont tov eens 
trine and 
Ben V. 
Paps | 
saty 


and Ben Nevis. The touti 
are reserved for da 


me to observe, by the bye, that. many of these G 
of our Celts? T'was born between two mountains, one of whieh is called Jura, and the other 


I saw distinctly enough the roek of Dunbarton, 


Jura, and even Edinburgh Castle, and the coasts of Ireland. It is probable that these sublime 
extremely clear, which cannot be common in Scotland. 


Is it neces- 
jaelic names are no strangers to the ancient 



































1822.1] 
We had just finished these remarks, 
when another book of travels in Scot- 
land, by another foreigner, was laid on 
peas dr fy and we heartily wish we had 
room or leisure to bestow on it also a 
fit share of attention. This is the 
work of M. Necker de Saussure, who 
mt several years in Scotland—we 
ink those of 1806, 1807, and 1808. 
Accidental circumstances have delayed 
the a’ nce of his narrative until 
very lately, so that a great deal of what 
would have been new and interesting 
ten yeats ago, has been described in 
the interim by other hands. Never- 
theless, there is enough, and more than 
enough, in M. Necker’s three volumes, 
to repay the time which any man, 
Scotchman or not Scotchman, may 
devote to their perusal. The author, 
whom we perfectly remember attend- 
ing college in this city, is evidently a 
man of nruch plain good sense, as well 
as of excellent feelings and cultivated 
taste. He describes Scotland in a style 
which must be highly gratifying to the 
national vanity ; and yet there are a 
great many of his remarks, from which 
our country folks, of both sexes, may 
derive hints well worthy of their seri- 


_ous reflection. 


His book is full of geology, and 
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such other hard matters. These we 
of course skipped over, and we are in- 
formed, on good authority, that. we 
have not lost much by doing so. But 
his descriptions, both of manners and 
of scenery, both of Edinburgh and the 
Hebtides, ate possessed of much me- 
rit ; and he writes in a style at once 
easy, gentlemanlike, and elegant. Like 
Nodier, he has a vast deal of nonsense 
about Ossian, bards, ghosts, &c. ; and, 
like him, he falls into absurd mistakes 
about what he sees: For example, find- 
ing the forty-second feginient quarter 
ed at Inverness, he is filled with sur- 
prise that Highlanders should be so 
trusted in the Highlands! &c. But 
all this is a trifl——and we recommend 
Mr Necker and Mr Nodier with equal 
good faith—assuring our readers, that 
the Parisian author will furnish them 
with laughing matter for a week, and 
that the more serious Genevese will 
furnish them with subjects of rational 
thought for a month. The latter is 
not near so clever a person as Charles 
Nodier, but we hope his book also will 
enjoy the honour of an English trans- 
lation. We recommend, however, to 
any body that undertakes the task, to 
make root and branch work with the 
geology, et omne quod exit in Hum ! 


A. in 





Tue Etiglish literature is more and 
more gaining ground in Poland. Du- 
ting the preceding year thete appeared 
in print Lord Byron’s Bride of Abydos, 
translated by the Count Ostrowski ; 
and lately, Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of 
the last Minstrel, translated by Mr 
Brodzinski, who is at present the most 
distinguished young poet in Poland. 
Of works that are yet preparing for 
eta are, Sir Walber Scott’s 

of the Lake, an Byron’s 
Conety both by Mr Sienkiewicz, who 
last year lived for some time in Edin- 
- ‘Besides, -in the Polish perio- 

dical writings there appear very often 
inserted many extracts made from the 
werks of these two authors, as well as 
from those of other celebrated English 
‘poets. ‘Translated into Polish are 
Campbell’s Lochiel, and O’Connor’s 
ild ; Jord Byron’s Fare thee well, 
and so, too, different fugitive pieces of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN POLAND. 


poetry.—Ossian’s Poems had got in 
Poland a great many translations ; and 
since the time of Krasicki and T'ymie- 
niecki, Who first made them known to 
their countrymen, they almost daily 
multiply by the purticaller predilection 
of sothe promising young poets for 
that species of poetry. Such is the 
progress of your literature in Poland. 
The ancient stock of your literature in 
that country, consisting of specimens 
from Dryden, Milton, Pope, Thom- 
son, and many others, gets there con- 
tinually a new increase. Shakespeare's 
Plays are an object of study in Poland ; 
and the principal ones are very often 
oo a upon the stage at Warsaw, 

ilna, Cracau, and Leopol. The Poles 
having cultivated for a considerable 
while, and with an exclusive taste, the 
French literature, appear at present to 
direct their attention to that of the 
English. F 
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On the Deterioration of Man and Beast. 


Citarch, 


ON THE DETERIORATION OF MAN AND BEAST. 


- 'Puere is in fact nothing very phi- 
losophical in the sup 
uni in a state of nature being ever 
deteriorated by that same climate in 
which, and for which, they were pro- 
duced. The various climates of the 
earth, and the various tribes of animals 
which live under their influence, are 
reciprocally fitted for each other ; and 
it is only by confusedly combining the 
qualities of an animal formed for one 
country, with those of another formed 
for a totally different one, that the 
idea of deterioration can arise in the 
mind. The same observation may be 
equally applied to the numerous va- 
rieties or races of each kind. 

The Laplander is not a deteriorated 
Asiatic of the Mongolian or Caucasian 
line, any more than the Georgian or 
Circassian is a highly refined Lap- 
lander ; neither is the Shetland pony 
a deteriorated Arabian courser, any 
more than the steed of Araby is a tho- 
rough-bred Shelty. From whatever 
country or parent stock all, or any of 
these animals, human or brute, may 
have originally sprung, each has long 
since been enabled, by a wise. provi- 
sion of nature, to assimilate its attri- 
butes to the qualities of the climate in 
which it was destined to live, move, 
and have its being. Had it been in- 
competent to effect or undergo such 
assimilation,it would then indeed have 
deteriorated ; that is to say, it would 
have died. But creatures of all kinds, 
whether irrational or intellectual, pre- 
fer the other alternative, notwithstand- 
ing its being attended with some occa- 

ional inconveniences. If we admire 
the slim smooth elegance of the Italian 
greyhound, and regard the rough shag- 
gy coat of the dog of Nova Zembla, as 

a deterioration, let us remember that 
that which is the delight of the one, 
would be the death of the other ; and 
what would then become of that for- 
Jorn agriculturist, whose business it is 
to the ice, and to furrow the 
snow ? The small stature and i 
the ary som-deining hide nd 

. espising an 
short limbs of the afore-mentioned 

Shelty, would have been as little fitted 


notion of 


to sustain the fiery breath or the shift, 
ing sands of an eastern desert, as an 
inbebitant of Arabia, with his more 
stately steed, the cold and cloudy clime, 
and the ru and precipitous moun. 
tains of Lapland or Thule. Therefore, 
each exists in the best and most im. 
proved state, according to the nature 
ofits particular calling, and is not de. 
teriorated. 

A similar observation is also appli. 
cable to many of the tastes and pro. 
pensities of the human mind and body, 
which are too often regarded by us ag 

‘the results of grossness or refinement, 
in proportion as they remove from or 
eguerech towards that ideal standard 
of perfection, which sometimes natu. 
ral, but more frequently artificial cir. 
cumstances have erected as our crite. 
rion of judgment. Your Esquimaux, 
when he swallows a bit of polar bear’s 
fat dipt in whale oil, is as much a man 
of taste in matters gastronomical, as 

our more taper-limbed Frenchman or 
Tealian when he titivates a stewed ors 
tolan, reposing in the purer juice of the 
olive. Nor is it a whit more rational. 
for the one to abhor what he regards 
as the foul feeding of the other, than it 
would be for that other to despise the 
over-refinement of his more luxurious 
fellow-creature. The olive and the or- 
tolan neither flourish nor flit among 
the snows of Greenland, nor does. the 
polar bear ramble among the cypress 
groves, or the northern whale flounder 
along the balmy shores of the “ Sa- 
turnia Tellus.” 


¢ But where to find that happiest spot be- 
low. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his 
own ; , 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long night of revelry and ease. 
‘The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his .golden sands, and palmy 
wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid waye, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they 
gaye.” * 4 
T.G. 





* Goldsmith’s Traveller. 
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Noraine could have been more ill- 
advised, and unhappy in its effects, 
than the re-appearance of old Madame 
Mara a short time since in a public or- 
chestra. She had, many years ago, 
retired from the musical profession, 
surrounded by such admiration and 
fame as perhaps never fell to the lot 
of any pi singer—Mrs Billington 
notexcepted. The most classical judges 
of the art in Europe scarcely knew 
how to clothe their praises in compe- 
tent terms ; her skill, voice, and ex~ 
uisite feeling aud expression, were 
nicled in treatises and cyclopedias, 
and the qualities of enmiiig singers 
were estimated according to the de- 
in which they approached her. 
lovers: of music who had grown 
up since. her retirement were full of 
envy of those older ms who had 
heard this miracle of art, when on a 
sudden, to the astonishment, of every 
body, out comes an announcement that 
e Mara had arrived here, and 
intended to sing again in public. A 
crowded aneeaee waited baled mide 
ing ; but : r age ! the 
= ion dee ranks of the 
orchestra could have done better. It 
is invidious and painful to dwell on 
the ex 
I have been led into a recollection 
of this cireumstance by having heard 
a report, mot in general circulation, 
that another old lady of equal fame in 
literature to that of Madame Mara in 
music, is abouts to resume her exer- 
tions, after a long intervals, apd to 
strive again at a species of composition 
which requires, above) every thing, a 
fervid imagination, and a fresh, and 
clastic fancy. I allude to,Mrs Rad- 
cliff, the author of Mysteries of Udol- 
pho, who, it seems, is ing a new 
romance. Whoever has tasted the me- 
lancholy sweetness and mystery of her 
writings, (for her helpless common- 
place and prosing sink in the memory 
of the reader, leaving nothing behind 
but mingled impressions of moonlight 
festivals, and conyent-chaunts heard 
over still waters, and Italian skies, and 
love-lorn girls, and dim forests, and 
dusky chambers in old forsaken cas< 
ten, reel be nena at hearing she is 
ou. XI. 
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about again to essay these things, and 
to vex the charm which has wrap ; 
itself, I hope for ever, round her 
aa yal ‘ ik We glla” hark 
Lord Byron, it is said, is sho 
coming home to make some famil pf 
rangements, in. consequence, of the 
dest ud a Lear penton. This will be 
awkward for inning of the 
Pisan Journal, whi h by the Bagh 
be edited in London by Mr John 
Hunt.of the eg bh cpa 
of “ Amarynthus, the N olept,” 
it is suspected, will be ae a the ae 
say agi , 
The seeding i ic are fairl 
dumb-founde tt the manifold a 
rows and ten years’ banishment of 
poor Adam Blair, for one single trans- 
gression. . His history is certainly a 
passionate and affecting one ; but al- 
though we.are aware that his being a 
minister was an aggravation of his of; 
fence, still our metropolitan notions 
are fairly irritated at what seems to us 
the disproportion of the crime and the 
punishment. The temptation was more 
than human strength could be expected 


to resist ; for where.is, the man,—nay, 


even the cle lan, to whom the 
Sweet society of woman, was as greata 
rarity as it had so long been to Adam 
Blair, who could have seen with self- 
possession, from day to day, the charms 
of such a creature as Charlotte Cam 
bell, who, to say nothing of the - 
cing proportions of her le was, i 
her mental temperament, t 
joyous, yet nevertheless weighed down 
into a melancholy character in conses 
quence of her affections neing 90 cal- 
lously met as. they were. in both her 
marriages, and her hopes so often 
crushed ? You certainly cannot epply 
to her the epithet “ divine,’ which has 
been time out of mind given. by lovers 
to their mistresses, for she deserves one 
still better in its reference to the sex,— 
she is an admirable Auman woman, 
and it doubtless was a trying thing to 
the author of the romance to have de- 
cided on her death ; brat pesbape i vat 
‘all for the best.” If Adam Blair de- 
served the excessive sufferings he un- 
derwent, it must have been for. having 
used Charlotte in -too raromn a 
2 new 





manner, (no disrespect to the clergy) 
after the fatal night. The rebuke, 
*¢Go, woman, and sin no more,” comes 
with singular ingratitude and want of 
feeling from him. The book, however, 
is regarded with infinite admiration, as 
the work of a man of powerful genius, 
and I think the right ‘author is guess- 
ed. If it were allowable to joke upon 
so sad 4 tragedy as is furnished b 
these “ Passages of the Life of Mr 
Adam Blair, minister of the 4 
one might be inclined to say that the 
book is one of the most piquant com- 
mises between the y and the 


ja tual which has ever hy mpeg 
le of Semplehaugh is a ca- 


irs Sem 
pital sketsh. Few people suspected the 


author had such a talent at comedy. 

. Haydon is getting on famously with 
his large picture of Christ raising La- 
Zarus. e composition of it is very 
simple and grand ; and the fearfulness 
of the ont is rendered overpower- 
ing by its being treated in a pathetic, 
ra than in 4 violent or horrible 
way. Lazarus has already arisen up- 
tight from the earth, and is seen stag- 
gering with a bewildered and reluctant 
air under the shadow of themouth of the 
cavern which contains his grave. Christ 
is standing in the middle of the picture, 
beckoning the fearful object to come 
forth ; and the people about him have 
their terror in some degree calmed by 
the sight of his calmness, and their 
consciousness of his divinity. The 
bone placed! between the Saviour and 

e i godlike not oe ny bya 
ing hi ike tranquillity, and the 
ae therefote agita with ‘the rire 
of mortal - This is, in my opi- 
nion, very subtilely and delicately felt, 
and will have its due effect with the 
public. 

The Literary Gazette, in one of its 
late numbers, gave a review of a poem 

iblished anonymously, and called 

* Italy,” which they confidently at- 
tributed to Mr Southey. This seemed 
at the time to argue ew tless- 
ness on their part, use the very 
same number contained Southey’s an- 
swer to Lord Byron’s attack, in which 
he takes occasion to aver solemnly that 
he never ‘published a book written by 
himself without affixing his name to 
it. ( by the way, is very unfa- 
shionable. e dan. is assuredly 
very much in Southey’s manner ; but 

was difficult to conceive that he 
would lay himself so open to his ene- 
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my as to perpetrate an anonymous 
publication in the very teeth of a gree 
tuitous avowal of his disdain of such 
concealment. It has since been re. 
rted that the poem was written by 
r Rogers, who is said to have ac. 
knowledged it. ‘The story of the two 
Foseari, which forms one of its epi- 
sodes, is much more affecting than Lord 
Byron's tragedy on the same subject. 
The Gallery of Pictures at the Bri. 
tish Institution this spring is, as 9 
whole, astoundingly dull. There is no 
work in it either of Martin’s or Les 
lie’s, who used to be pretty constant 
contributors. Etty’s voluptuous repre. 
sentation of Cleopatra sailing down the 
Cydnus to meet Mark Antony, had 
already been seen and admired at the 
Royal Academy. The effect of this 
icture would Lave been much more 
intense had the painter treated it as a 
mere fact, and had not brought upon 
the scene those flying Cupids who turn 
the thing into a mythological fable. 
Real boys dressed like Cupids would 
have been proper, but aerial beings are 
impertinencies, and put one out when 
one is thinking of the sex. If this 
amorous nt had been a mere fic 
tion, instead of having actually taken 
place, still the power of its delineation 
would have consisted in its probabi- 
lity. If the deity of love, 


sy at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment 
flies,” 


— human ties are very much incli- 
ned to return the compliment at sight 
of his wings. I have no idea of alle- 


gorical mages, in connexion with 
the candida it ove, which is too seri- 
ous a thing to be trifled with. Besides, 
there was no necessity on the score of 
ornament or colouring for these super- 
natural accompaniments, because the 
description is of itself sufficiently lux- 
urious and splendid. Plutarch says, 
“ she took her barge in the river of 
Cydnus ; the poop whereof was of 
gold, the sails of purple, and the oars 
of silver. ** *** “And now, for the 
re of herselfe, she was layed un- 
er a pavilion of cloth of gold of tissue, 
apparelled and attired like the godesse 
enus, commonly drawn in picture ; 
and had by her, on either hand of her, 
pretie faire boyes, apparelled as paint- 
ers do set fort god Cupid, with little 
fans in their hands. *** Her ladies 
and gentlewomen also were apparelled . 
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the nim Nereides (which are 
poke ides of the waters), some 
ing the helme, others tending the 
tackle, dec.” 1579. Sir T. North’s trans. 
All this. took place under an exalted 
catematnoephere, of which the paint- 
er has availed hi in the gorgeous- 
ness of his colouring ; but if it had 
been to resort to mere ab- 
stract , to heighten the effect of 
this id fact, surely it would have 
been done by Shakespeare and Dry- 
den, the former of whom says, in his 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” 
«“ ____ on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling 
Cupids ;” 
and Dryden, who had a propensity to 
ant able and fact, contents himself 
with the truth here— 
ss Boys, like Cupids 
Stood fanning with their painted win 
Race sce 1 
That play’d about her face.” 
ALL FoR LOvE. 
Newton’s * Lover's Quarrels,” Nas- 
myth’s View of Edinburgh, and young 
Landseer’s animal piece, are the only 
other things which dwell on the me- 


mory, after leaving the exhibition. 
Caleott is at present employed in 

painting a large picture, of which the 

figures constitute the principal portion 


and interest. This is a departure from 
his usual line of art ; but it is said 
that he has succeeded perfectly as far 
as he has gone. The picture is to be 
called “‘ Smugglers Alarmed.” 
_ The review of the Pirate, in Taylor 
and Hessy’s Magazine, was written by 
Hazlitt, and is considered here to be a 
ak gr piece of criticism. It is 
much to be wished that he and the 
other critics militant, would more of- 
ten abate their mutual asperity, and 
look after the excellences, as well as 
the defects of pene 5 to them, 
in literary and politi party. No one 
can say, for instance, that Shelley is 
with any thing like justice in 
the Quarter] view, or that Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth have not been 
miserably misrepresented in the Edin- 


a imens of the American 
poets, which have been annouaced, 
will be selected by Mr Roscoe, son of 
the biographer of the Medici family. 
It will be a curious thing to receive 
samples of foreign poetry, in the lan- 
guage in which they were originally 
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written, and that language our own 
Py ee Little is np ge 

American , except the epic 
Mr Joel meter: which was pretty 
bad. Should the book contain any 
one in ya arr ing by ipo 
of its nationality, is 4 
all, this is the chtePuouree of whatever 
is valuable and lasting in literature), 
as the novels of Charles Brockedon 
Brown, it will be a capital introduc- 
tion to our knowledge of the genius of 
the United States. Washin Ire 
ving has grafted himself (style, feel- 
ings, allusions, every thi on our 
literature, properly so » and has 
become merely one of a crowd of good 
English writers. Brown, it must be 
admitted, followed the manner of 
Godwin a little too slavishly, but in all 
else he is purely American ; and this 
it is which makes him stand out with 
so bold and single a prominence. It 
is to be hoped that Mr Roscoe will 
give us, among the rest, a specimen 
or two of the more recent poetry of 
Mr Alston, the painter, for surely his 
muse cannot have been idle since his 
return to America. His sonnet on 
Rembrandt was first-rate. 

If Jeremy Collier had been alive 
now, he would not have written his 
diseourse against the English stage ; 
for the regular theatres of London are 
asleep in a state of such deep dullness, 
that he would hardly have aware 
of their existence. The legitimate 
stage, if there be any such thing, 
yields little profit now, either to au- 
diences or proprietors—one of the mi- 
nor theatres, the Adelphi, being the 
only thriving concern ; and even their 
success is owing simply to the famous 
burletta, “Tom and Jerry, or Life in 
London,” which is represented with 
amazing truth of slang and blackguard- 
ism. It has run upwards of one hun- 

nights, and it is yet an affair of 
_ to ‘squeeze your way into the pit. 
is Life in London has been a gold- 
en mine to more parties than one. 
First of all, the publishers of the 
book, Messrs Sherwood, Neely & Co. 
netted some thousands by it; then, 
in the early part of its. ic ca~ 
reer, Mr Watkin Burroughs perform- 
ed Jerry with such spirit, and appear- 
ed so gwd in i oot encounters at 
night, that a lady of large property 
fell in love with and married Finn ¢ 
he left his part to Mr John Reeve, 
who deserves to be equally lucky. The 
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proprietors of the Adelphi theatre have 
—— by its repre- 
tation, and are li to geta 
Real more. Mr Pierce Egan, aie 
Messrs Crui , have no doubt 
had their share of this good luck, 
though much of the merit of the thing 
rests indisputably with the. latter. 
The burletta is worthy of the plates, 
or rather it is the plates set in motion. 
Every character is capitally.done, with 
the smaten of the Champion of Eng- 
land, who is one ofthe “ persons re- 
presented,” and who is made by the 
actor to speak in a Yorkshire, instead 
of a Somersetshire accent, which is on 
every 
scene of “ All. Max in the East,” is 
well worth seeing by any one who 
does not mind contemplating filth, and 
profligacy, and vagabond merriment. 
The man who performs “‘ Dusty Bob” 
makes a wonderful fac-simile of a squa- 
lid “‘ coster-monger,” a being made up 
of gin, rags, occasional starvation, and 
perpetual knavery. 

This drama has fired all the young 
men about town with an ambition for 
nocturnal ‘ sprees,” and for ‘* milling 
the Charlies.”” The best, however, of 
the whole business, are the two beau- 
tiful women who perform the parts of 
Jane and Sue, (Miss Hammersley and 
Mrs. Waylett.) If any man is in 
doubt about. the respective merits of 
our countrywomen, and those from 
foreign nations, let him go to the 


opera-house, and after looking at the 
narrow Signoras and Mademoiselles, 
come to the Adelphi, and see those two 
geriems creatures, Jane and Sue, of 

height and shape, enter the 
8 from the door of a Somersetshire 


rt, at day-break, to the tune of 
f# the rosy morn appearing.” 
Mrs Waylett is, alas! already married, 
and therefore cannot end in the wife 
of a lord or a rich banker, to which her 


pepetenies abundantly entitle her ; 
then there is Miss Hammersley ! 
. ‘The Italian is conducted with 
much | care activity. . Rossini’s 
‘* La Gazza Ladra” is brought forward 
again with a partial change, not for 
the better, in the cast of the parts. 
Were it not for the Mozart, 
Rossini would be the prince of drama- 
tic musical composers ; and he shews 
considerable self-knowledge in bei 

sparing of his songs, and liberal wi 
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his choruses, and other concerted 
pieces, in which he approaches nearer 
than any other musician to the unri- 
valled master. In his single airs, he 
is merely refined and ornamental ; 
they have not even a faint shadow of 
the character, originality, meaning, 
variety, and deep sentiment, of those 
of Mozart, who is,. in. all probability, 
destined to remain unapproachable. 
The present company at the opera is 
well constituted for the representation 
of the works of Rossini, as it consists 
of a great portion of good singers, in- 
stead of a dazzling ‘* Prima Donna” 
in the midst of a wretched set of vo. 
calists, which was formerly the case; 
the concerted pieces, therefore, in the 
hands of Camporese, Ronzi, Caradori, 
Curioni, Cartoni, Angrisani, and Plac. 
ci, go off to admiration. Camporese, 
especially, is in this way the most ef- 
fective singer I ever heard on the Ita. 
lian boards ; she sings in tune, and 
is evidently a good musician. Cara- 
dori has been over-rated ; she is an in- 
teresting singer, but falls lamentably 
short of Madame Vestris in the part 
she has assumed in “ La Gazza La- 
dra.” She wants knowledge and deci« 
sion of style; her voice is too inno- 
cent for the elaborate music of the 
Italian opera. 

The ballet called ‘ Les Pages du 
Duc de Vendome,” makes up for want 
of story by an abundance of good dan- 
cing. Mercandotti is the heroine, 
and in the course of the performance 
dances a bolera, in which something 
of her native spirit is to be seen ; but 
altogether it is ‘‘ done into French,” 
—a sad falling off from the original 
Spanish. ‘‘ Mereandotti, thou art 
translated !’ Madame Angiolini and 
Vestris used to perform this national 
dance in the ballet of ‘“ Don Quixote,” 
and it was a hundred times better 
than the nt exhibition of it by 
Roland and Mercandotti, though that 
could not have been said when the 
latter was in thiscountry before. The 
twelve pages of the Duke are played 
by twelve women, and very arch and 
vivacious they are; but they look too 
well as boys, which does not. argue 
much for their figures as women. Is 
it that the peculiar beauty of the fe- 
male shape is danced away by exces- 
sive practice ? we 
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Dear Siz, 

As the literature of country is marked 
with pee characteristics, so the 
theatrical art must necessarily adopt 
those “4 of pred which dis- 
tinguish the spirit of one nation from 
that of seater The climate, the mani- 
ners and particular habits of a people, 
havenecessitated laws foundeceon their 
welfare ;.and, in like manner, drama- 
tic literature, which has unquestion- 
ably a great influence on the humour 
and. conduct of the multitude, must 
have formed its laws on the same prin- 
ciple. The English and the Germans 
seem torequire stronger sensations than 
the French, on account of the greater 
degree of apathy in their national cha- 
racter; while the Italian theatre ap- 
to sympathise better with that of 
the French, from the warmth of ima- 
gination in the inhabitants of thesouth, 
whieh differs but little from that of a 

temperate climate. 
During the last thirty years, the 
wants and tnanners of the French have 


changed aud their theatrical system 


has ly felt. the consequences of 
this viciesitude : that is ‘0 tas that, 
without violating the fundamental rules 
of the dramatic art, the revolution of 
ideas has naturally forced authors to 
overthrow the barrier which fettered 
the march of genius, and to trace a 
new path, in which they have been 
more or less successful. Historical co- 
medy, unknown a century ago, has 
arisen on: the scene which seemed to 
hold out the Misanthrope and Tartuffe 
Sr a for comic er 
i opened a new career for 
dramatic a 8 most of them have 
greatly abused it; and, as imitation 
is-the ordinary resource of medio- 
crity, they have endeavoured to prove 
that it.is not sufficient to move the 
feelings of the spectator, but that it is 
necessary also to satisfy his eyes and his 
eats; hence sprung the melo-drama, 
whieh owes its chief success to decora- 
tion, dancing, and music, while talent 
and interest are only accessories. 
But the melo-drama itself, now so 
popular: in' Paris, has two powerful 
rivals, the Vaudeville and the panto- 
mime. Le Francais né malin créa la 
Vaudeville, says Boileau ; and, accord- 
ing to this remark, wit and pleasantry, 
combinéd with bon ton, should form 
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the soul of this speci drama ; but 
these vital ingredients have not of late 
oat their appearance very frequent- 


y- ; 

The pantomime, that dear delight of 
the conquerors. of the world, is new in 
France ; for it has only really existed 
in Paris within these fifteen or twenty 
years ; but some admirable pease 
and in particular actresses, have shewn 
that genius and sensibility are capable 
of exciting the deepest emotions with- 
out any aid from speech. 

If the great theatres in Paris often 
make the enlightened critic regret pre- 
ceding times, the secondary ones ap- 
peek anxious to make up for this stri- 

ing deficiency. Some pretended phi- 
losophers have maintained that these 
petits spectacles are prejudicial to the 
manners and mo of the people ; 
but can there be any harm in laughing 
at a good joke, or in-weeping over an 
instance of heroic devotion? Is it not 
a hundred times better to listen ‘to 
sentiments of virtue and morality ina 
play, however stupid or silly the piece 
may be, than to spend the gains of in- 
dustry and labour in gross debauchery? 
There is a censorship on the stage 
which no doubt will prevent the in- 
troduction of any immoral or danger- 
ous maxims into the productions of the 
theatre. 

The English and German theatres 
have contributed not a little of late 
years to the success of this dramatic 
revolution in Paris; but as exchanges 
between nations are the soul of com- 
merce, so these li contributions 
amas have a beneficial effect on 

amatic literature in general. 

You know very well what those dark 
and narrow boxesare all rounda French 
theatre, which are called baignoires, 
bathing-tubs. Some pretend that this 
name was given them because one 
might sup that a pretty woman 
with naked shoulders, and nothing but 
her hair, was really taking a bath 
there; while others, looking after fi- 
gures of rhetoric, see in this deno- 
mination nothing but a metonymy or 
a synecdoche, and maintain that a baig- 
noire issynonymous with étuves,a stew, 
because, say they, all the time you are 
in these boxes you are really in a va- 
pour bath. Whatever may have been 
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the original idea of the inventors of this 
ion for those boxes, or rather 

, in which six individuals come 

to be shut up every evening, it must 
be allowed that the peaceable inhabit- 
ants of the pit never had a more ter- 
rible neighbourhood. A friend of mine, 
who seldom goes to the theatre, hear- 
ing that I was going to the Vaudeville, 
where I have not been for a long time, 
said to me, “ If you go, take care not 
to be in the centre of the pit ; you will 
get into the midst of a filthy set, with- 
out hats, without shirts, covered with 
grease and dirt,—in short, they call 
them les claqueurs ; beware of ‘gf 
I went and installed myself at the ex- 
ony of the pit, near the baignotres. 
Good heavens! what a noise! what a 
chattering! two scenes were already 
acted, and I had positively heard no- 
thing but the noise of locks opening 
and shutting, the going and coming of 
theouvreuses, thecracking of chairs, and 
the rustling of silks. ‘“ Are you well 
there ?—you had better come here :—~ 
you will see much better;—do you 
ow what the play is?—is not my 
hat in your way? No, belle dame, not 
in the least.—I’m sure it is——-stop, 


I'll take it off—I can assure you I see 


perfectly well.—It does not signify— 
see if you can hang he hn: that nail.” 


At this moment every head in the pit 
turned round, and a lengthened sht 
came from every mouth, but the con- 
versation went on all the same. ** Ah ! 
mon dieu, I have forgot my lorgnette— 
Will you take mine?—I wish you 
would get me a tabouret.”—The pit 
turns round again, sht, sht. But the 
prattle goes on.—‘‘ We did not see you 

y,M. Le Comte.—That’s true, 
an indispensable affair.—(Chut ! donc) 
—Oh, what a beautiful seal you have 
got there !—(chut / — did 
you buy a oon a e, turn 
them out.)—I’ll get one like it—(Si- 
lence, donc Mesdames !) for my hus- 


band (¢ la porte l'insolente !”}—and the 
curtain 


After all, I had the patience to re- 
main where I was, hoping that a good 
half hour between the acts would give 
‘the ladies time to exhaust their con- 
versation. Vain hope! a terrible whis- 
pering went on during the whole of 
the entertainment. The only words I 
could hear were gloire and victvire, 
laurier and jer, which the actors 
are in the habit of pronouncing as loud 
as they can. 

Any other man perhaps would have 
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turned round and given a.pretty smart 
rebuke to these indiscreet baigneuses ; 
and I should have done it myself, J 
believe, only a philosophical idea came 
into my head, that per the most 
interesting part of the play for me, 
after all, would be that which was 
going on behind my ,back. I lis. 
tened, therefore, attentively, and be- 
fore the play was over, I had got a 
deal of the history of more than twenty 
ladies who were figuring away in the 
first rows. I put down their names 
in my album, with the little scanda. 
lous chronicle — determined to 
make a delightful use of the precious 


- information I had thus got for nothing. 


At every step almost one takes in 
Paris one meets with one of those 
merveilleux, whose only talent consists 
in shewing himself off in a thousand 
different forms. His memory always 
enriched with the song of the day, 
and with some adventure of yesterday 
eyening, the cameleon of the boudoir, 
and eagerly looked for in all the salons 
@ la mode; he might almost pass, in 
some peoples’ eyes, for a really clever 
fellow. But an observer, accustomed 
to ** shoot folly as it flies,” does not 
let himself be dazzled by thie bril- 
liant jargon of these well-taught par- 
rots; and notwithstanding the high 
eulogiums which he hears thrown out 
on all sides, on this borrowed fluency, 
he knows how to catch and unmask 
these contraband troubadours, © 

The young and dashing S**** 
C****, for example, whom I met the 
other day, and who is merely a clerk 
in a great office, enjoys among the 
beau monde quite a colossal reputation. 
Qu’ il est aimable ! exclaim the petites- 
maitresses of the Chaussée d’Antin. 
Qu’il est gai! cries out the wife of a 
négociant of the Rue Saint-Denis. Qu’ 
il est spirituel! says the chaste moitié 
of a notary in the Jsle Saint-Louis. 
Comme il pense bien! repeats an old 
marquise of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main. My dear ladies, you are all 
sadly mistaken : S**** C**** is nei- 
ther aimable, nor gai, nor spirituel, 
nor bien pensant ; c'est wn sot, but— 
he is complaisant. In fact, wateh him 
at a bal in the Chaussée d'Antin, you 
will see him fluttering round the body 
of the house, and dividing his time be- 
tween the bets of a table d’écarté, the 
ironical insipidities of a cavalier gal- 
lantry, and the stormy discussion of a 


projet de loi. 


Do you meet him at the réunion of 
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ariche marchand? oh! here's quite 
‘gnother man. He charms the lively 
ises with comical recitals of in- 
among the ministers and their 
; he parodies the speeches of the 
incipal speakers in the Chamber of 
or taking up a flute or fla- 
that is lying about, he gives 
a favourite overture of - Rossini, 

or the eternal duet of Lucile. 

With the notary of the Jsle Saint- 
Louis, seated between an avoué de pre= 
mitre instance and a receveur de rentes, 
he decides with a doctoral tone on the 
literary merit of the Lampe merveil- 
ieuse, andof the Chien de Montargis. At 
the earnest request of the maitresse 
du logit he will — condescend to 
inseribe one of his brightest thoughts 
on the album of her eldest daughter, 
and finishes the soirée by murdering 
on a guitar some well-known tune ac- 

ied with a Spanish song. 

But his triumph is in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. The old Marquise 
de **** loves le wiste, Pyrame, and 
la Quotidienne. Here S**** C**** is 
admirable ; he becomes the partenaire 
of the Marquise at a rubber,—extols 

£0 the skies,—reads two whole 

umns aloud of the blessed Quofi- 

dienne—what heroism !—what devo- 
tion ! ; 

Go on, happy S**** C****, with 
such an egvesable; such a dissipated 
career. La complaisance leadg the way 
to every thing ; add only to this vir- 
tue, which you possess in such a high 
degree, a few grains of flattery, and 
your fortune is made for ever. 

All nations like to have a good opi- 
nion of themselves, and as one does 
not even like to be woke out of a plea- 
sant dream, so _< — of + se 
superiority are often indulged without 
any real frundation in truth. Thus, 
the French, for a long time past, have 
ae firmly -_ oa oo opera 

le premier de Europe, eir 
own senses, their judgment, and the 


declarations of some not over-flatter- 
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the richness, and even the exactness 
of the decorations and costumes, not- 
withstanding some slightanachronisms 
and local faults that are occasionally 
committed. No where is there so nu- 
merous an assemblage of dancers of 
the first order, or de ballet so 
complete and so well disciplined: no- 
thing is really defective in the French 
opera, nothing but one single import- 
ant part: the Sincinc. 

I am not one of those who think 
that it is absolutely impossible to have 
good singing in France, and with 
French words: the example of some 
performers at the Faydeau, and even 
at the great opera, might prove the 
contrary. At the same time, it must 
be universally allowed, that the French 
language, not being so melodious nor 
so sonorous as the Italian, can never 
oat to rival it in musical effect ; but 
still one would think that the dis- 
tance is sufficientl between the 
softly-sweet warblings of the Italian 
bravura, and the deafening screams 
of an ordinary French singer, for the 
establishment of some reasonable me- 
dium. 

Though the greater number of the 
singers at the Opera in Paris, agree in 
singing in general like the joyous 
roarers of a cabaret, the result of which 
is a fatiguing uniformity, still they 
are far from having a unity of me- 
thod, which they only know by name. 
Their only object is, by violent com- 
motions, to bring forth the applauses 
of the pit, seven-eighths of which know 
nothing of music, but, however, are 
very sure to exclaim after each such 
exertion of the throat—quelle voix ! 
This is the aureola of glory to which 
the Parisian singer aspires: but it is, 
at the same time, this very thing 
which disgusts strangers, and keeps 
away from the opera all men of taste, 
who like to hear pure, rational sing- 
ing, without all this violent agitation 
of the lungs and throat. How can 
one distinguish the melody of a com- 


told position, or enjoy its beauties, when 


or even 

ria, in the beauty of 
paar of the dra- 
all the manceuvres, 


the street-cries are substituted in place 
ot fe wae pda composer ? i 
is rage for screaming, in order to 
make a parade of an extraordinary 
wer of voice, not only deprives the 
ast of the charms of music, but, 
moreover, ruins all the young débutans, 
who have not, courage or experience 
enough to resist the fatal asce 
of their companions; and in fact every 
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new who comes to the 
with a fine voice and a good method, 
is sure to lose them. On this account 
the government is at a very useless 
expence of enormous sums in gettin 
up the master-pieces of the Frenc 
opera. Incredible pains are taken to 
procure fine singers, who become more 
scarce every day, because the moment 
they appear at the opera their talent 
is ruined ; so that both government 
and the musical art lose all the fruit 
that might be reasonably expected 
from such exertions and such sacri- 
fices, merely because some silly singers 
get a posse of barbarians and simple- 
tons to exclaim every moment,—que/le 
voiz! quelle voix ! 

I dined yesterday in a house in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, from which opu- 
lence does exclude gaiety. A 

‘ou t had just sung a new song 
pe the vieille gloire des braves; the 
men were grouping round a député, 
who had just come from the Chamber, 
while at the other extremity of the 
salon, two young ladies were preparing 

' to execute a duet of the brilliant Ros- 
sini. All of a sudden I recollected 
that I had a rendezvous on particular 
business at ten o'clock, with a ci- 
devant jolie femme of the faubourg 
Saint Germain, who has made herself 
a romantique, in order that she may 
still be something. 
- Istole away with regret, flew and 
arrived. A femme-de-chambre, who 
informed me that Madame was not 
come back from a meeting of 
the Société des Bonnes Lettres, in- 
troduced me into her study, shut 
the door and left me alone. A lamp 
with a transparency shed an un- 
certain and reddish glimmer on the 
violet draperies of the window. A 
guitar, flowers, and papers in disor- 

, covered the table and writing- 
desk: A de bibliotheque termi- 
nated with a pointed arch, presented a 
suite of elegant volumes, embellished 
outside by the tasteful art of the cele- 
brated Thouverin. I went near to 
read. the titles, and I ived in 

golden letters, on a binding of black 
morocco—Jean Shogar ! Intimidated, 
1 cast my eyés lower down ; they fell 
on thé Corsaire de Byron; higher up 
was the Solitaire, and in an 
Pe ar oe I remarked near it, is no 
bt destined for the Renégat. A 
romance was on the piano, it was the 
Brigands de Schiller. 
I confess it, melancholy is not my 
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element. I took a turn or two in the 
room, a ‘good deal out of humour ; | 
felt myself déplacé—for to my shame 
I must declare it—in this fanciful asy~ 
lum of the superstitions du caeur et dy 
indéfini de Fexistence. However, 
IT must wait, so I sat down : before me, 
on a rich reading-desk, was a book not 
yet cut; I opened it, it was Vertu e¢ 
Scélératesse, or La Fatalité. 1 ran ra. 
pidly over the pages, and in a ver 
shert time made acquaintance wit 
Don Ramire, chivalric, loyal and 
faithful ; Zoraime, a haughty and pas. 
sionate woman ; Muley, a feeble and 
suspicious prince ; Barbarossa, a pirate 
and conqueror ; and Donna Isabella, a 


‘tender and constant mistress, who, 


nevertheless, espouses not her lover, 
but another man, because he was too 
late by an hour to the term of two 
years and three days, which had been 
fixed by an inexorable father. With 
a view to the general interests of so- 
ciety, I could not help applauding 
this salutary example, which will un- 
doubtedly have the effect of making 
young men more exact at rendezvous 
in future. But at length came the 
véritable heros: a man stained with 
crimes, harrowed with remorse, a hor- 
rible, execrable. monster—in short a 
renegado!!! Absorbed in this charac- 
ter, I was following with horror the 
projects and adventures of this étre in- 
concevable, when I felt a hand pressing 
on my shoulder. I screamed out and 
turned round—it was the mistress of 
the house laughing at my fright. “ By 
heavens, Madame,” said 1, ** the brigan- 
dage which reigns in French litera- 
ture at this moment really alarmed 
me. You, who know go well that the 
terrible Jean Shogar had a — main 
blanche, cannot be surprised that you 
frightened me.” ; 

We sat down and proceeded to the 
business for which I had come. I 
thought I perceived in the course of 
the conversation that the worship of 
the romantic rauses does not entirely 
exclude a taste for the realities of life ; 
and that when you talk toa romantique 
of the main chance, she does not look 
poe ow like a being of another 
world. 

The following acrostie on Casimit 
Delavigne, the successful author of 
two’new tragedies, Les Vepres Sicili~ 
ennes, and the Paria, have lately been 
published by J. B. Claray, professor of 
French and Latin literature; and mem- 
ber of the Athénée des Arts :-— 

' 14 
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t et rare auteur, qui, monté sur Pégase, 
hi les sommets qu illustra Metastase, 
de ton siecle, honneur du nom Frang¢ais, 
udis 4 tes vers et chante tes suceés. 
éne elle-méme, au temple de mémoire, 
it ton nom célébre et ta double victoire. 
ne, comme toi, par ses heureux travaux, 
éra l’envie, eclipsa ses rivaux, 
t de la ineats égala le grand maitre. 
e theatre dans toi vient de le voir renaitre, 
A ux yeux de tout Paris l’aigle de tes talens 
V ers l’immortalité prend de nobles élans. 
J e prévois que bientét la scene dramatique, 


al 


lesese 


Ssl-fdes 
8 


G race a toi, reprendra son energie antique : 
N otre France t’honore, et les Semete élus 


E n toi vont signaler un candi 


The y of Sylla, by Mr Jouy 
of the Institute, has had a very great 
run; which is not only to be attribu- 
ted to its intrinsic merit ; for as to that 
the critics differ ; but to the very pre- 
valent idea in Paris, that the c- 
ter of Sylla was intended as a repre- 
sentation of Bonaparte. The imperial 
robe, the attitudes and gestures, the 
look, and even the wig of Talma, 
who acts Sylla, have all greatly contri- 
buted to strengthen this idea; and I 

there is hardly any body in 
Paris who doubts that the author and 
actor both intended to produce this 


de plus. 


éffect. The tragedy has been printed, 
and has come ae second vaition, 
with a portrait of Talma in the part 
of Sylla, which is as like the ae 
of Bonaparte as possible. e au- 
thor, however, in his preface to the 
tragedy, disclaims this intentional pa- 
rallel of Sylla and Bonaparte alto- 
gether, but at the same time draws 
one of them in prose. In another 
Letter, I shall perhaps have the plea- 
sure of sending you an analysis and a 
critical examination of this remarkable 
dramatic production. 


Yours; &c. 


Letter IV. 


Deagz Sir, 

I setpom trouble you with politics, 
but the establishment of the new mi- 

istry in this country, about two 
months ago, is such a remarkable 
event, pap sgn looked upon as 
a new era in the history of the-resto- 
ration of. the French monarchy. Al- 
low me, therefore, for once, to make 
some reflexions on the first acts of 
these ministers, and, in particular, on 
their project of a new law on the liberty 
of the press. 
The project is announced in the 
Chamber of Deputies ; immediately a 
most violent storm is raised; prophe- 
cies of a revolution, ep gy nT 
gitimacy, compari with foreign 
sstatvab hes, tie fall of the Stuarts, 
Sa epee iio enemneet fos peor 
ple; all is ‘set at work, to terrify the 
government, and to make the minis- 
ters draw back. This law, then, surely 
is an invasion of all rights, a violation 

Vou. XI. 
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of all liberties! It is a law which 
abolishes fl a on maser 
papers, an other periodical publi- 
cations ! Whatever may be its details, 


the ea of it at least is generous. 
Mig 


t one not be induced to suspect 
the good faith of men who call them- 
selves the partisans of a constitutional 
government, and who, notwithstand- 
ing, have been much more violent in 
their opinions against a law. of liberty 
than ever they.were against a law of 
censorship? No, they are quite sin- 
cere; but, the truth is, the new law 
was nothing in all this business ; for 
all this noise there was an ostensible 
pretext, and a secret reason. 

Ke the first place, Re eat yg of 

the opposite party are chagrined to see 

the royalists establishing the liberties 

of the nation, snatching this weapon 

from their enemies, and employing it 

minegiaatinar, | amu ich I 
2 
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alwa 
whi 
ranks. 
In the second place, a royalist mi- 
nistry fixes limits to ¢ertain ambitions, 
and destroys many chimeras. Elec- 
tions made in virtue of a monarchical 
law, under a monarchical ministry, 
promise to be monarchical ; and, with 
these elections, an inereasing royalist 
majority puts an end te hopes that had 
long been nourished. But a 
which feels that in a few months it 
may have lost its influence, will, of 
course, make a last effort while it is 
still in the field. In this wy ye 
ition any weapon will do ; the li- 
Dperties of the charte are invoked on 
account of the pestilence at Barcelona ; 
Bayonne is another Coblentz, and the 
sanitory cordon an army ; @ Measure 
of precaution, publicly discussed in the 
face of the sun, is a secret measure 
against Spain! 
_. Another reason, which seems to have 
made the discontented lose all patience, 
is, that seme changes which have taken 
place in the police system, Greatl to 
the advantage of the people, have be- 
gun to unhinge and take down that 
rightful machine which the French 
inherited from the Revolution. This 
indeed, may for a time impede the 
march of the administration, but still 
they have done it ; and certain it is, 
that the old links are broken, and that 
there is now reason to hope for a po- 
lice set in motion by monarchical ma- 


ny et 
- In fine, the masses of the nation 
pes eect gi verter ridiculous 
conspiracies, fomen irritable 
passions and irremediable = Bieri may 
still find a few dupes, but when once 
mae Paar ad and the 
nothing but fidelity. 
The gene > 2 cae 
hacoe and ially rance, 
w oe al forth at Re mo- 
ment of a ture between 
Russia and Turkey, ig an abortion. 
The tion of peace, and the 
a royalist ministry, made 
it dart out partially and ly 
‘im France ; but it is no sooner known 
than it is no longer to be found. 
brtcses he wipro are so little in- 
by the past,.as still to think 
t horror on political commo- 
tions, have no hope for the future ; 
and the fate which seems to threaten 
Spain will hardly induce the French 


wished to.see them adopt, and: 
can alone fix victory in their 
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to think of running again round the 
bloody circle of their former follies, 
The Revolution is dead in France. 
certain principles, which cannot re. 
store it to life, may perhaps agitate it 
for a time in the grave ; like that elec. 
trical power, which cannot raise the 
dead, but by the help of which one 
may give frightful convulsions to q 
corpse. 

» The ministry remained firm in the 
midst of this storm ; and in a few days 
more this legislative fever will be suc. 


ceeded by profound repose. The ve. 
hement tener and desperate de- 
elamations that were poured forth in 
the Chamber do not belong to the 
times we live in, and they recall recol- 
lections one cannot think of without 
horror. If they were addressed to 
those without, it was very vain; for 
they affect nobody ; and their effect 
is over with the debate which excited 
them. What will be the result of all 
this violence and agitation? The abo- 
lition of the censorship, and a mmch 
greater degree of freedom ofthe press. 

The ministry, by this single act, has 
merited the thanks of all those who 
are sincerely attached to the constitu- 
tional liberties of their country, and 
who consider those liberties as a pledge 
of the public tranquillity. In less 
than six weeks, this new administra- 
tion, the object of so much distrust 
and of so many sarcasms, has acquired 
a strength which superficial minds did 
not expect, but which, however, it 
was not difficult to foresee. A ministry 
formed according to one of the two 
great opinions in France—a ministry 
which began its career by abolishing 
the last law of exception to the charte, 
immediately placed itself in its natural 

litical order ; and all natural order 
is durable : yielding to the impulse of 
new institutions, instead of thwarting 
them, its power is increased by all the 
power of those institutions them- 
selves. ‘The consequence of this true 
position was quick and perceptible 
The public funds rose rapidly ; a’stri- 
king majority declared itself ; and the 
liberty of the press, which was to set 
every thing in a flame, and destroy 
every thing, with which it was impos- 
sible to govern, took place without 
being perceived, as soon as the minis- 
ters shewed themselves courageous 
enough to submit their acts and their 
persons to the scrutiny of public op'- 
nion. 
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from monarchical ideas, or if it exag- 

gerated them. In the first case, it 
would alarm Ja France ancienne; and 
men more monarchical than the mi- 
nisters. would soon rise up on the coté 
droit, who would turn them out ; in 
the second case, it would shock 4 
France. nouvelle, and bring ‘on the 
triumph of the moderate. men of the 
cote gauche. Till then the present mi- 
nistry is safe. 

The Marvellous Lamp of Aladdin 
bas made its appearance at the grand 
French, Opera, which, you know, is 
called, in Paris, by the singular name 
of the Royal Academy of Music. Never 
was the first representation of a dra- 
matic work preceded by so many <lo- 
lorous and remarkable facts. Nicolo, 
who was composing the music of it, 
and who was scarcely thirty years of 

, was suddenly carried off by deatin. 

is musical performance—the ‘object 
of his dearest hopes, which was to 
place him in the first rank of modern 
musicians, while it would have cer- 
tainly raised much higher the great 
reputation he had already op smote by 
a number..of operas which have en- 
riched the lyric scene—this fine com- 
position was only half finished. 

Benincori, equally commendable for 
his talents and his modesty, was cho- 
sen to terminate the music of the 
Wonderful Lamp, and he gave himself 
up with ardour to the task confided to 
him. The Opera was already ordered 
for representation, and some rehearsals 
had been made, when, just as he was 
on the point of enjoying the merited 
recompence of his ot inexorable 
death also snatched him away. 

I shall tell you nothing new by in- 
forming you that the subject of the 
Wonderful Lamp is very well known. 

ies pootunionet tis ingestoas futry 
possession s ingenious fai 
tale, which is borrowed from one of 
those admirable books, in which we find 
all the brilliant and fertile imagination 
of the East. The Arabian Nights have 
enriched. all the theatres in Europe. 
Though strangers to dramatic repre- 
sentation, the Arabs have pointed out 


to us the most pi ue situations ; 
but. it.ia. only, bo. albie heared that can 


seize and develope the delicate shades. 


At the Opera, especially, an ingenious 
idea reaches the spectators mach less 
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_ Such a ministry has little to fear for 
its duration, and could only fall by one 
or other of these faults ; if it departed 


by the beauty of the style than by 
some rapid stroke which on the 
sight. It does not seem that morality, 
philosophy, nor pes pretion’ allegory, 
in however gays ively, or enuceting 
colours they might be exhibited, 
ever have much success’ at the Opera. 
Dancing, music, decoration, scenery, 
and all its other brilliant appendages, 
are by far the most striking parts of 
this grand spectacle. 

Aladdin, a young fisherman of Or- 
mous, is in love with the Princess Al- 
mdnie, He had the rare felicity to see 
her first during the night when her. 
palace was in flames, and he ran to her 
assistance. Since that time her image 
pursues him in his dreams, and he 
never céases, in his boat, and even 
when asleep, to sing of his love, and 
to sigh for another smile. ‘The Cadi-of 
Prince Timorken comes. to Aladdin, 
and. orders him to demolish his hut, 
which happens to be on the road of the 
sublime Prince who is going to espouse 
the Prineess Almanie. Aladdin some 
time after appears again on the stage, 
with a little antique lamp, and relates 
that he has just saved an unfortunate 
man, who was catried away by the ra- 
pid current of the river ; ond fant this 
Mysterious personage gave him, as a 
mark of gratitude, a marvellous talis- 
man, which leaves him nothing to 
wish for. In fact, he touches a spring 
of the lamp, and it immediately be- 
comeslighted. The theatreis with 
genii, and Isminor, one of them, on a 
car adorned with the attributes of light, 
informs him that he is the person 
whose life Aladdin saved; that his 
destiny is attached to the Lampe Mer- 
i ar a that al is should be * 
tinguished, it wo pass into the 
hands of another, who would be the 
master of i -_ of mg o Cadi r 
turns with his people to destroy the 
cottage, but Aladdin, who had raised 
an army, drives him off, defeats Prince 
Timorken, and obtains the hand of 
Almanie. But, in a nuptial interview, 
the lamp, which Aladdin can never 

uit, and which lights up of itself in 
the middle of the night, astonishes the 
incess, and she determines to leave 
im. Aladdin, overcome with love, 
puts out the lamp himself, when the 
enii of darkness, headed by Timor- 
en, seize it, and Aladdin is condemned 
to be precipitated from a tower. Al- 
manie is now to marry Timorken, but: 
she gets hold of the lamp in her turn, 


¢ 
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and the first use she makes of it is to 
deliver ‘Aladdin. 

The work met with the most: bril- 
liant ‘success, and nothing could be 
more ificent than the decorations 
and costumes, which are said to have 
cost 150,000 franes, about 6000 gui- 
neas. The spectators of ‘the grand 
opera never witnessed, I believe, a 
more superb and elegant a 
The most remarkable scenery 
were three palaces ; that of Aladdin, 
im the third act, the bronze of 
Timorken in the fifth act, and, lastly, 
the of light, at the extremity 
of which was a moving sun. I[ must 


not forget to mention, that the new . 
lustre, on this oceasion, was lighted 
with hydrogen gas, which had a most 
brilliant effect. ; 


Two ape peem ne retty volumi- 
nous notices have lately published 
on an antique statue in the Museum 
of the Louvre, which is called Venus 
Victorieuse. This statue, ef Parian 
marble, was discovered in the Greek 
island of Milo, in 1820, was ae prem 
ed to Paris the year following, and pre- 
sented to the King by the Marquis de 
la Riviere, French ambassador at the 
Ottoman court. 

The author of these two notices, M. 
Quatremere de Quincy, of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Let- 
tres, and the Comte de Clarac, Con- 
servator of the Museum of Antiques, 


are not of the same o epee 204 wd 
the composition, and the primitive des- 
tination of the statue. Such discre- 
pancies, you know, are not uncommon, 
even among the most renowned anti- 
quaries. However, these-two learned 
ea are unanimous in thinking 
this work, notwithstanding the 
it has experienced, is really a 
eee of the golden age of the 
ne arts in Greece, and all the eon- 
noisseurs who have seen it agree with 
them. ‘In fact, among all the fine sta- 
tues of this kind, which time has al- 
lowed to reach us, there is perhaps 
‘none worthy to be compared to this, 
if not for the fineness, the purity, and 
the correctness of the forms, at least for 
the grandeur of the style, the fulness 
of the naked parts, and, above all, for 
the beauty of the execution, which, 
every where ample and mellow, is at 
the same time di from those 
useless: details, that individual imita- 
tion, which the sentiment of ideal 
beauty always rejects. 
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w part of the statue is en. 
Mt down to the waist, all the 
is covered with an 
. The two arms have been al. 
most entirely destroyed, so that what 
remains of them is only sufficient to 
shew that the figure had a very pro. 
minent attitude. But what was its 
motion or action? The authors of the 
two notices have each their system, 
which they support by ingenious hy. 
potheses, and reasons that appear w 
founded ; nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing all their conjectures,.there is no. 
thing on this point but doubt and 
uncertainty. But as it is evident 
that there would have been a want of 
uilibrium between the different parts 
of the statue, if it had not had a resting 
point, which it seems to be seeking 
for, we may come to the conelusion, 
that it was not originally destined to 
figure alone on a pedestal. This is 
the opinion of Mr Quatremere de 
Quincy, who presumes, and even 
thinks he can affirm, that it belonged 
to a group of two figures, and was 
thus in relation with the god of war, 
and was soothing his savage temper. 
He cites, in support of his opimon, 
two or three antique groups represent- 
ing the same subject with a remark- 
able conformity. 

The-Comte de Clarac is not altoge- 
ther of the same way of thinking ; 
having ascertained that the drapery 
of the statue is as much finished on the 
side where the second statue is sup- 

to have been, he concludes that 

were insulated. .The two statues, 

ording to.him, were not contiguous, 

but at a certain distance from each 

other, perhaps opposite. The sup- 

statue, says M. de Clarac, may 

ve been Mars, Paris, Adonis, or 

one of the two goddesses over whom 
Venus has just obtained a victory. 

After all, this question, which is 
difficult to resolve, is not the most im- 
portant object. The essential point 
for the satisfaction of amateurs, and 
for the progress of the art of sculpture, 
is the acquisition of a masterpiece, 
the superiority of which cannot be de- 
nied, not only over that crowd of an- 
tiques collected with so much care, 
and transported at such expence, the 
chief merit of which is often nothing 
but their antiquity, but over the very 
small number of choice pieces, worthy 
of being held forth as models of taste 
and execution. 
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Besides the arms of the Venus of 
Milo, which are wanting, some other 
parts are more or less. injured ; but all 
the rest is as well preserved as could 
be expected, after twenty centuries of 
ravages and vicissitudes. It is to be 
hoped, indeed, that this rare produc- 
tion may be scrupulously preserved in 
the state of degradation in which it 
has been transmitted to us, and that 
no rash hand. will attempt to restore 
what time has destroyed. Not that 
the French are without able statuaries, 
but I should scarcely think any of 
them. would have the pretention to 
continue or finish a work of Praxi- 
teles, if, to. be sure, this piece may 
really be attributed to that celebrated 
sculptor, or to one of his school, as the 
two ingenious antiquaries above men- 
tioned presume. 

The Venus of Milo was exhibited 
for some time. in the Musée des An- 
ines in the Louvre, near the Diana 

Ephesus. It has since been trans- 
ported to the Bape story, and placed 
in the round hall which precedes the 

of Apollo ; but the public are 
not admitted there at present, as some 
decorations are going on which will 
soon be finished. 

Numerous pamphlets and literary 
essays, both in prose and verse, have 
been published respecting Bonaparte 
since his death; but none of them, 
perhaps, are worthy of much notice, 

tan Ode or lyrical poem on the 
death of Napoleon by Lebrun, author of 
the tragedies of Ulysses and Marie 
Stuart. Educated at the Pryta %e 
francais, by the benevolence of Bona- 
parte, this author has interrupted the 
course of his silent studies, to cele- 
brate bis benefactor, and to throw a 
garland on his tomb. 

Incapable of ak the tran- 

uillity of any individual, and very 
for from wishing to offend any thing 
that is now respected in France, the 
author of this Ode has thought it 
right to reveal to the public his im- 
pressions and involuntary impulses on 


receiving the intelligence of the unex- 
pected death of Bonaparte. 
Madame la Marquise de Montpezat, 


who died here lately, was a native of 
Provence, and endowed with all the 
sce and sensibility which is ob- 

in the natives of that southern 
region. She was an authoress, but never 
put hername to her works ; and was well 
acquainted with Tacitus ahd Horace, 
who were her favourite authors: The 
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following anecdotes will give you some 
idea of her imagination feeling. 
She had a friend: for whom she had 
the greatest esteem, but who lived a 
great way from her. For many years she 
wrote him a letter every day ; at length 
slie had the misfortune to lose him, but 
notwithstanding, she continued to 
write to him every-day, for two or 
three years, as if he had been alive. 
A friend remonstrating with her on 
this strange proceeding, she said: JI 
y a des morts qui nous entendent mieux 
que beaucou ces étres gui se croient 
vivans. There are deceased persons 
who understand us much better than 
many of those beings who think them- 
selves alive. This lady was implicated 
in the conspiracy of Pichegru, and was 
put into prison. iy ag some beg- 
ars one. day asking for charity under, 

r window, she immediately looked 
for some money for them, but found 
she had none. She directly began to 
strip off almost all her clothes, and 
thrust them threugh the bars of her 
window, saying to those who were 
with her, “‘ We must give something 
to these poor people, they axe in want 
of every thing, and we want nothing 
but liberty.” 

The joyous Carnival, which lasted 
this year only fifteen days, has passed 
off very quietly with all its masque- 
rades, its harlequins and scaramouch- 
es, its masked balls of twelve hours, as 
they are called, which last all night, 
and the grand annual procession of the 
Fat Ox, with all its motley accompa- 
niments of buffoonery, which is the 
glory of Paris, and the pride and joy 
of the Boulevards for three whole days 
together.. A grand improvement was 
made in the procession of the Fat Ox 
this year for the first time.. Former- 
ly, the child who represents Cupid 
used to sit in a chair on the back of 
the ox; but this year the ox was led 
first covered with a fine pall, and Cu- 
pid sat in a canopied throne, fixed on 
a triumphal car, in which there were 
other smiling loves like himself. This 
arrangement is much more comfortable 
for the child, and is an additional em- 
bellishment to the parade and pomp of 
the procession. Some persons pretend 
that there were not so many masks as 
usual ; that mas es are going out 
of fashion, &e. Ke., but I look upon 
this as only a touch of party spirit, to 
make us believe that the people are 
quhapy and discontented.—I am, 

c. 
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RHAPSODIES OVER A PUNCH-BOWL. 
By Pappy from Cork, with his Coat Buttoned Behind. 
| No. I. 
[Scene. Tus Suinine Daisy.—Time 6 o'clock, A.M.—Audience Asleep.)] 


Diocrners (see Lempriere) took a 
lantern in his hand, and sought all 
over ‘Athens for an honest man. If he 
had found one, I know his first ques- 
tion would have been, “‘ ’2ya%s, is not 
this a world full of humbug?” and the 
honest man’s answer must have been, 


“Yes, truly, Diogenes ; and you, with . 


your-tub and your lantern, are the 
tinest piece of humbug in the whole of 
it.” Now, in regard to the professional 
critics of the present day, it appears to 
me that avd given member of their 


sect resembles very much Diogenes 
strolli and down the town with 


his dark lantern in his hand, exclaim- gospel 


r inst Aumbug, and trying to pass 
himself off upon the seat and chil- 
dren crossing the streets as a person 
in pursuit of honesty. I am the honest 
man they all pretend to have been 
seeking after: and none of them in 
reality ever did seek for me: but here 
I am—and I tell each and all of them 
that they themselves are the very hum- 
bug they pretend to detest, and let me 
see which of them it is that will have 
the assurance to bandy any more words 
with me. I assure you I will “ cleave 
his beaver with a downright blow,” 
and not ine myself to have me- 
rited a second long cork neither. Me- 
thinks I can vividly and briefly pour- 
tray to myself iow I should deal with 
them! how finely I would illustrate 
Coriolanus’ saying, ‘“‘ It is better to 
follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 
than to flatter him in a bower.” 

And, first of the first, let us imagine 
for a moment (for, as Pantagruel 
says, “‘ now is the very time for sweet 
imaginations”) let us suppose that the 
most atrabilious Lord Protector of the 
Quarterly came forth at my asking. I 
would question him, although you 
ma: eased think, that, as was said 
of Shylock of old, “ one might as well 
use question with the wolf.” I would 
venture, however, for all his growling ; 
for I know very well “ he would not 
be a wolf, but that he sees the Romans 
be but sheep.” I would begin on the 


true Socratic principle, and get him to 

along with me in all my examina. 
tion of the affairs of his rivals; and 
then, still adhering to the same prin- 
ciple, I would turn upon him in such 
a way that he should find himself 
most woefully entangled,—and, if I 
mistake not, look, with all his long 
teeth, very like ‘‘ a hairy fool that 
hath ta’en a hurt from the hunters.” 
I will not trouble you with the cun- 
ning method by which I should in. 
veigle him: but I will tell you what 
the end of it should be: and do you, 
my good friend, write this down for 
meo periculo. What things I 
should make him confess ! 

I would make him own, in the first 
place, that the Quarterly Review is 
conducted upon no plan whatever; 
that it is written by a great number of 
men,—no.two of their number hold- 
ing any thing like the same set of opi- 
nions about almost any one of those 
great questions in literature, without 
unity and the air and influence of 
unity, as to the which no literary 
journal ever did or ever can produce 
an effeet honest, direct, comprehen- 
sive ;—by far the greater part of them 
not only totally ignorant of these mat- 
ters,—but, speaking in a large and 

hilosophic sense, totally ignorant of 
iterature, and perfectly incapable of 
forming any opinion worth onestraw 
upon any one thing that deserves to 
be considered as a literary subject. I 
would not condescend, however, togive 
myself much trouble, or him much 
pain, by bringing out his confessions 
in regard to his canaille. It would 
serve my turn quite well enough to 
make him speak the truth about the 
very first of the band—himself inclu- 
ed and I think I should find means 

to make him do so. 

What is the opinion of the Quarter- 
ly Review upon any given subject? 
It is possible that it may be the opi- 
nion of nobody: at the very best, it is 
the opinion of Mr Southey, or of Mr 
another person, (who must be pleased,) 
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Gifford himself. Now, I have much 
respect for the talents of each of these 
two gentlemen, but from which of 
them is it, that either I or any sensible 
man would care much to hear an opi- 
nion upon two-thirds of the matters 
that do, or should fall to be discussed in 
a journal of the general literature of 
d? Su , for a moment, 
a book as Pope’s Dunciad were to 
be published to-morrow, Mr Southey, 
even though he did not find himself 
inentioned in it, would infallibly toss 
his nose and pronounce it the work 
of a man-of no ey a 
ity-—no poetry. Mr Gi wo 
Lares ti lent like it, because he 
would feel, after reading twofull pages, 
that all was over with his Beviad and 
Meviad. How would this work be re- 
viewed in the Quarterly ? 
- It would not be reviewed by any 
hearty fellow, because he would know 
that he could not express his true opi- 
nion of it without offending Southey 
and Gifford in the first place, and 
without saying things that could not 
fail to appear quite absurd, and out of 
place in the Quarterly Review, in the 
second. How could a sharp witty sa- 
tirist be praised with any honesty or 
effect in a j , the prime supporter 
of which is the author of “ the Vision 
of Judgment,” —in a journal where you 
find Milman extolled as a first-rate 
the one number, and Shelley run 
wn as no peet at all the next—in a 
journal where you find Waverley and 
Guy. Mannering treated as works of 
very slender merit (the second of them 
indeed as little better than a piece of 
silligess)—-and Ivanhoe lauded to the 
ird heavens,—in a journal where 
William Hazlitt is talked of as a mere 
prattling ninny,and Signor Ugo Fudg- 
iolo as one of the greatest geniuses in 
Europe ? 
. It would not be reviewed by Mr 
Gifford, because Mr Gifford, though 
not at all delighted with the book, 
could not for his life be blind to its 
merits ; and although he might also 
have many private reasons for not 
wishing, to speak the truth, I do the 
Mr Gifford the justice to say, 
t.I do not believe he is capable of 


sitting down gravely to write in his 
own person what he feels. to be un- 
true. 
Mr Southey would receive the book 
Keswick his next mail-coach 


ink he might very pos- 


at 
parcel, and I 
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sibly set about reviewing it. But then 
he would speak utter nonsense 
about it, that Mr Gifford would not 
hear of its being inserted. They would 
laugh over it for a day or two,—par- 
ticularly if it were written in hexa- 
meters, or contained any bulletin of 
the state of Mr Southey’s family,— 
and then the article would either be 
ut in the fire, or inclosed under a 
lank cover to “ the British,” in the 
view of helping —— grandmother's 
pot to boil for a day or two longer, or, 
perhaps, of extinguishing the old bo- 
dy’s life altogether in-the smoke. 
This is, however, a very unfair way 
of putting the thing: for few things 
are less likely than the appearance of 
a Dunciad in an age when there is so 
little besides duncery. There is ne 


need of imagining or supposing an 
thing. Just look at what is, mal io 
will be satisfied. Look, for example, 
at Mr Milman, writing three or four 
articles every year in the Quarterly, 
and, for his pains, having one arti 
in the year written in praise of him- 
self by some friend of his own. Look 
at Mr Mitchell writing two disserta- 
tions on Aristophanes in the-Quar- 
terly Review: and then turn to the 
next number of the: Quarterly, and 
see Mr Mitchell praised through thirty 
pages, (no matter how justly and de- 
servedly), for a translation of Aristo- 
phanes, to which these very disserta- 
tions of his have been prefixed.: See 
Reginald Heber writing regularly in 
wey Het and his 's—Regi- 
nald Heber’s pretty college~prize-poe- 
try,—quoted—absolutely quoted,—in 
the Quarterly Review.—Look at Re- 
ginald Heber puffing Robert Southey, 
and Robert Southey puffing Regt- 
nald Heber. Look at authors dedica- 
ting their books to Mr Gifford, anil 
Mr Gifford reviewing their books ei- 
ther by himself or by his true legiti- 
mate vassals—his nameless knot-head- 
ed templars and curates !—It all goes 
the same way in the Edinburgh ; 
yes, and in the inferior journals, in- 
ferior animals trudge defiled’still more 
damnably, the same vile path on which 
they canter. Behold Sir James Mac- 
intosh filling a hundred pages of the 
Edinburgh Review, with his insipid, 
fifty-times-distilled nonsense about re- 
form ; and then remember, if you can, 
the multitude of notes and 
ses, in which the Edin Review 
insinuates that Sir James is destined 
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to be the true Livy, Sallust, and Ta- 
citus, (all in one,) of Great Britain. 
Look at Mr Brougham, who has lived, 
in a great measure, for twenty years 
of his life, by writing in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and see with what face 
he can bear to hear the Edinburgh 
Review puffing him as the “ immor- 
tal statesman and legislator” of the 
age. See the radical Examiner prai- 
sing the borough-mongering Edin- 
burgh Review, and the Pope-wor- 
shipping Edinburgh Review praising 
the little painted crockery-pots of Mr 
Leigh Hunt. See Hazlitt writing in 
the Edinburgh Review, and Hazlitt 
ised'in the Edinburgh Review. See 
ordsworth quizzed in the Edin- 
h Review, and Keates and Corn- 
wall patted on the back in it.—[Poor 
Keates! I cannot pass his name with- 
out saying that I really think he had 
some genius about him. I do think 
he had something that might have ri- 
pened into fruit, had he not made 
such a mumbling work of the buds— 
something that might have been wine, 
and ‘tasted like wine, if he had not 
kept dabbling with his fin in the 
vat, and pouring it out and calling so 
lustily for quaffers, before the grounds 
had time to be settled, or the spirit to 
Saaun ganas or the vege to be 
Still poorer ! The Edin- 
burgh Review com an hed to Lord 
Byron. Upon my honour you ought 
not to ow such utter humbug. 
You are very far from being, or even 
ns to be even a Keates ; 
for is more merit in thrummin 
on the craziest spinnet in the world, 
bc mre miserably, than ven 
prettiest barrel-organ in the worl 
-“ discourse excellent music.”"] 
Now, these things are all very bad, 
but they are merely the bad things of 
-detail. The system out of which they 
proceed is the real evil, and, unless the 
-system be guarded against, there is no 
more use in pointing out the subordi- 
nate absurdities, than there is in crop- 
off the head of a toadstool, and 
wing the vile root in the ground. 
The whole system of your modern 
- journal is a piece of utter dishonesty 
from the foundation. The sup- 
position upon which any man of sense 
- would put any faith in such a work, is 
the supposition that it to the 
particulars of literature from the ge- 
nerals of literature—that it considers 
individual works in relation to the 
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whole literary treasures of the world, 
and pronounces of them accordingly— 
that it expresses, concerning every 
thing, the judgment of the same spirit 
or spirits, judging of every thing on 
the same principles, and by the same 
standards. No English jourual has 
ever exhibited any thing like what J 
would wish to describe ; but they have 
all exhibited its contraries, —(even 
Blatkwood has done so, )—and so you 
may form some notion of what I would 
say. Without unity of principle and 
purpose, nothing honest can be ac. 
complished ; and pray, what unity, 
either of literary principle, or of li. 
terary purpose, can any one suppose 
to exist in a work, in which it is the 
toss-up of a halfpenny, whether a new 
poem shall be reviewed by Mr Southey, 
or Mr Milman, or Mr Gifford, or Mr 
Croker,—or by Mr Jeffrey, or Mr 
Brougham, or Sir James Macintosh, 
or Mr Hazlitt. It is utter nonsense 
to talk about Editors, and to say that 
they, as things go, can model what 
passes through their hands, so as to 
make every thing express, upon the 
whole, or in the main, their own opi- 
nion. If it were so in regard to such 
Editors as I have been speaking of, 
it would be no great matter ; but it is 
not so, and it never can be so, unless 
** all old things pass away,” and the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly become as 
much forgotten as two “ withered 
scrolls.” Who supposes that the edi- 
tor of a Review can afford to give se- 
rious disgust to a , clever, and 
effectual writer in his book ?—that 
Mr Gifford would afford to damn an 
author, patronized really and du bon 
ceur by Mr Southey—or to refuse 
praising such an author, if Mr Southey 
chose to make a point of it? There 
may, for ought I know, be not one, 
nor three, but three dozen literary 
men, in regard not only to one and 
all of whom, but to one and all of 
whose friends, Mr Gifford feels him- 
self as effectually fettered.as if he were 
tied with all the cords that Sampson 
broke, and that nobody but Sampson 
could have dreamed of breaking. It 
must be just the same with Mr Jeffrey; 
indeed he himself, in one of his late 
Reviews, had the candour to say, al- 
most in so many words, that it is so. 
To please one person, an editor must 
puft this man ; and, if he have to do 
with men of a certain sort of temper, 


there is perhaps no way of pleasing 
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as clear as possible. ‘There is 


himself bug on every hand, and I know 


y much hum 


its cont nutriment. 
My Lord Byron, in that prime 
imen of humbug, his Letter to 
Bowles, gives that gentleman a casti- 
gation for his complaint to Mr Gifford, 
on the subject of an article in the 
Quarterly Review on Spence’s Anec- 
dotes. Mr Bowles wrote a letter to 
Mr Gifford, lamenting over some cuts 
ata publication of his own in that ar- 
ticle, and wondering how such cuts 
could have been eee against 4 
tion which he says Mr Southey, 
“the most able and elequent writer 
in the Quarterly Review, approved.” 
Lord Byron tells Mr Bowles, that it 
was a by Shape thing of him to 
imagine that the Quarterly Review 
either does, or pretends to express the 
opinions of one man, and lauds, in a 
eertain sort, the impartiality of the 
editor of the Quarterly, who allowed 
Mr Bowles to be cut up, even though 


Mr Southey approved of Mr Bowles. 
Mr Bowles is, indeed, somewhat too 
sensitive, and he never shewed that 
more clearly, than by making any 
complaint to any body at all about 
such a matter as a cut in a Review. 
But if he had’ been to make any com- 


nt nm this paltry occasion, he 
rou “videttl ave” edthenncd it, 
not to Mr Gifford, but to Mr Southey ; 
for nothing could ever make Southey 
and Gi think in the same way of 
rhe but every body knows, that 
if Mr Southey had chosen to put him- 
self to any trouble, there would have 
been no such thing as any cuts at Mr 
Bowles in the Quarterly Review. 
There is Mr Wordsworth now, who 
has blasphemed all his life against 
Pope ; why was no notice taken of the 
blasp 7 Ai borage a sturdy heretic as 
this, while such grievous notice was 
taken of Mr Bowles? Does not every 
body know that Wordsworth was 
spared, because the Quarterly Review- 
ers know any attack upon the first 
of Lakers would infallibly offend the 
second of the Lakers? and that Mr 
Bowles was sacrificed, because er 
knew that Laker the second woul 
Not care one hexameter for the 
fate of Mr Bowles? Patet ; this is all 

Von, XI. 


where there is most of it. There 


in the article in 
Quarterly Review, Lord B 
ron calls it “ able ;” for there is 
sense in three lines of Lord Byron’s 
own pamphlet, than in 
Par a There is m 

ug again in any pretence, 

from the Quarterly or Lord 
that Pope stands in need of being de- 
fended—for nobody abuses Pope ex- 
cept Wordsworth and Southey, whom 
every body pities for conceit and pre~ 
judice, and Barry Cornwall, and the 
like, whom every one despises for ut- 
ter incapacity. is 8 
bug in Mr Bowles’s pathetic address 
to Mr Gifford ; and there is also v. 
exquisite humbug in Lord Byron's 
method of commenting on that per- 
formance. 

I say there is exquisite humbug ; 
and Lord Byron knows it is ; po I 
confess this is one piece of his Lord- 
ship's humbug, to discover the motive 
of ow I am a zled.. 
Perhaps it was only to 
ple would poser an Soe people ok 
not swallowed, and never will swallow, 
an assertion from Lord Byron, that he 
(Lord Byron) thinks, if the English 
nation were to perish, Milton and 
Shakespeare ‘‘ would perish along 
with it, and Pope survive.” If the 
English nation were to perish to-mor- 
row, I have no doubt each of those 
three would survive, because the 
French and Italians would take care of 
Pope, and the Germans and other bib- 
bers of Rhenish would take | 
good care of the rest. But if 
Byron had really looked back on the 
history of other literatures, I don’t say 
he would not have formed, but he 
would not have ventured to feign such 
an opinion as this about the probable 
fate of English literature in a very 
improbable situation. If he had ask- 
ed himself, for example, who they are 
that have survived the national ruin of 
the Greeks and Romans, what would 
he have found? Would he not have 
found, that the authors, which are the 
greatest favourites with the worldnow, 
are precisely those who stood to the 
people for whom they wrote most 
nearly in the same relations in which 
— and a : do a stand 
to the English people? Is Shakespeare 
more decidedly an =“ author than 

2 
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Homer or Aristophanes was a Greek 
author? Is his spirit more decidedly 
English than theirs Greek? Is his 
more intensely English than 

theirs was Greek? Is Milton, either 
in thought or in style, more iar- 
ly an English author than Plato is a 
Greek author? Never was any species 
of hum more entirely exploded, than 
that old Frenchified species of abu- 
a ey for addressing themselves, 
ith all their pith and power, to the 
peculiar nations of whose “ mother 
tongues” they make use. All authors 
must do so, if they are to produce a 


t effect while they are new, and, _ 


in spite of what Byron says, if they 
are to sustain their character with pos- 
terity. If I were a civilized African 
or American, living in the year of 
Ged four thousand and twenty-two, I 
would feel more curiosity to read an 
English author expressing fervidly the 
spirit, character, manners, and habits 
of the English people, as they existed 
in the year 1822, than I would to read 
any pieee of didactic poetry, or didac- 
tic prose, that ever has.been, or ever. 
will be produced, either in England or 
in any other country under heaven. 
Take even a didactic author, and ask 
of yourself what is the part of his 
works you feel most interest in read- 
ing. at do you read the oftenest 
in Cicero?—not surely his disserta- 
tions about the uéile and the pulehrum, 
but his speeches which lay before us 
the picture of a high-bred Roman’s 
mind , as affected by matters of Roman 
interest—and his letters, which shew 
how a great man, of a nation extinct 
for so many centuries, conducted him- 
self in his private circle—how he ad- 
dressed himself to his friend—his son 
—his daughter. What is it you read 
with most interest in Pope himself? 
Not certainly his exquisite versifica- 
tions of Lord Bolingbroke’s didactic 
prose, but his much more exquisite 
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pictures of manners and characters ob« 
served by his own keen eye, and pecu- 
liarly English—his letters—his satires 
—his Rape of the Lock—any thing ra. 
ther than his Essay on Man, or hig 
Elegy on the Unfortunate Lady—the 
very two of his works that one could 
the most easily imagine to have been 
written not by an Englishman ; and 
if the French and Italians be not of 


the same way of thinking about Pope, 
that is only one instance more oe 
there is very little of just or tasteful 
criticism in France and Italy. Take 
ny other author of the present day, 
an 


a 

apply the principle to him. [fs 
there any man now living, or will 
there be any man living a hundred 
years hence, who would rather read 
Campbell’s verses against scepticism 
than his “ British Soldier’s Dream ?” 
Is there any body who wishes Sir 
Walter Scott to publish three volumes 
of Sermons every three months? Does 
any one prefer Lord Byron’s un-Eng- 
lish verses on Talavera, to his Engli 
verses upon’ Waterloo? Who likes 
Wordsworth, when he writes of 
“man,” and “ fate,” and “ loyalty,” 
and “ religion ?”—And who does not 
like him when he describes a common 
Cumberland beggar, travelling his 
rounds in a-sequestered valley, carry- 
ing the news of one hamlet to another, 
and so forming a sort of bond between 
the good English country people, who 
give him their alms? No—There is 
nothing for it but sticking to life and 
nature, and the people we live among. 
By not doing so, Mr Southey has writ- 
ten many heavy scores of dead and 
dying books ; and, by doing so, he 
has written one that is life and health 
all over, and bids fair for immortality 
—his Life of Nelson. 


* * x 
* * 
* * * 
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Tr is not possible to take up a vo- 
Jume that treats of Scottish character, 
ander the guise of fictitious narrative, 
without thinking of the genius and 
achievements of the great Unknown. A 
sort of unconscious comparison ismade, 
aswe in the perusal of any such 
work, between the ntations there 
OP aia i ich have already 

us enthralled in delight and won- 
der. And we -y- no doubt, that such 
comparison, necessarily 
by similarity of subject, ; not z 


prove fatal to the success of any new- 


writer, however powerful his genius. 
But, on the other hand, if it be imme- 

ly dismissed from the view, and 
the work which at first occasioned it, 
appear to be one original in its sub- 
ject and execution, and in no way in- 


terfering with, or upon the 

inces of the Magician, though be- 

ing to the same , then the ef- 
fect produced on the reader by that 
unconscious comparison, is a genial 
one, and the new author enjoys the 
benefit of it, in meeting with an ear- 
nest and an eager attention. We are 
pleased to find that he is not an imi- 
tator ; and equally so, to find that he 
has opened up tous unsuspected sources 
of amusement or instruction, in a re- 
Tiiicdacge vippoesl we cheap nce 

perhaps sup we new 
the extent, or at least the dunes of all 
the riches. 

Such was the case with us when we 
first read the ‘* Annals of the Parish.” 
The author spoke of Scotland, and of 
nothing else. Every thing was Scot- 
tish. Yet no one could have discover- 
ed that he had ever read the works of 
our great national novelist. The sce- 
nery—the characters—the incidents — 
the reflections—the feeli were 
different, as if they had belonged to 
another le, and another land, yet 
were theyall perfectly true to the same. 
“The Annals of the Parish,” were 
pve and ignorantly said, in the 
Quarterly Review, to belong (we for- 
get how) to what are called the Scotch 
Novels. It is true that they were pub- 
lished after about fifty of these volumes; 


but = haveno other relationto them, 
than of time?and place. coerce. | 
the “ Annals of the Parish,” is a boo 
which will keep its station in our lite- - 
rature. Its claims are not high or ob- 
trusive. But it is original, and true to 
nature, and therefore it must live. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
very remarkable volume, entitled, 
: e arheres ore ee warren e 

ir,” possesses this independent 

original character. Every of it is 

i et there is not in it all one 
page that seems to have been 
ed by any picture or tation in 
the great Novels. In like manner, its 
principal character is a Scottish clergy- 
man, and drawn with great power and 
truth, yet those who have rested with 
calm satisfaction on the simple, inne- 
cent, and primitive character of Micah 
Balwhidder, in the Manse of Dalmail- 
ing, will be no less pleased to be intro- 
duced to the impassioned, erring, and 
interesting Adam Blair in that of the 
parish of Cress-Meikle. 

The author of this book seems te 
be a’man possessing very deep insight 
into the passionate nature of the hu- 
man soul ; and has ventured to place 
the pet pn: 9 i = pr » it 
may be said, on i passion 
in ae obscure individual He keeps 
close to his subject, and feels his 
power over it. His picture is never . 
feebly drawn, though sometimes the 
colours are laid on with a somewhat 
too dashing hand ; and though there 
are passages in this volume that will 
bear comparison with the most vivid 
and forcible delineations of haman 
nature to be found in our literature, 
yet the general impression left on the 
reader’s mind by the whole, is, that 
the author is easily-capable of better 
and greater things, and cannot fail, if 
he chooses to exert his noble powers to 
the utmost, to take his place in the 
first rank of medern genius. 

We are aware, that out of Scotland, 
the incident on which the whole in- 
terest of this narrative rests, may 
scarcely seem suited or equal to pro- 
duce that utter prostration of mind, 
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and that long remorse, which are here 
Saran But the sanctity of 
the character, owing to many 


causes, is in Scotland.a part of the na~ such 


tional belief and feeling ; and such 
‘aanan of it as wots 7 relia ad 
hecessarily invo perpetrator 
in almost itremediable ruin, and gives 
a shock to the whole moral re- 
igious associations of every mind in the 
In Scotland, therefore, such 


We make this remark, because, with- 


oat insinuating in the most remote 
that such a crime is held light 
in any other civilized and Christian 
country, yet it is certain, that even in 
— for example, a country of 
which clergy are; generally speak- 
- on most moral class of men, and 
no immoral can ¢s~ 

y the banishmentand suf- 

be berg me ge et 
matry as too great for his sin ; 

a= 1 lag in Seotland, +his sin will be 
considered by many a8 too great to 
justify his restoration to his sacred 


office, even after years of humiliation 
and repentance. 

: Unless it be deeply and truly felt 

— “ae eo of mya Adam Blair 

ty must have produced 

in his mind 4 incurable and over- 

remorse, and also utterly 


whelming 

suined and degraded him in his sa- 
cred ession, this book cannot 
—s y affect the reader, for it 
must then appear to give an exagger- 
ated account of an ian state of 
mind. But to all who feel otherwise, 
its character must be tragic. To them 
it will-seemn, with ajust representation 
of ‘human nature in the abstract, to 
combine much that isinteresting, pa- 
‘thetic, and beautiful, im individual 
character and situation in life. Just 
as cowardice is a vital sin in @ sol- 
dier, they will feel incontinence to 
be so in a minister of religion; but 
while the character of the first, once 
degraded and disgraced, seems irre- 
trievable, even in imagination, that of 
the latter may outlive its shame and 
its guilt, and reappear, after a due 
period-of penitence, as pure and more 
solemn than before, combining the 
melancholy and mournful associations 
of human temptation, trial, and trans- 
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gression, with those of renovated ho 
meek faith, and humble piety. i 
awaken such feelings, and to imprint 
impressions, seems to have been 
the aim and object of the author of 
“ Adam Blair ;” and although we 
think he has occasionally failed in the 
subordinate’ details, in the main he 
bas been eminently successful. 
Adam Blair, the actor and sufferer 
ia this little volume, is a Scottish 
» settled in his small quiet 
Manse, in a small quiet parish. He 
has been married for ten years to the 
woman whom he tenderly loved, and 
per ty Sa ore He has 
ectly happy—and we may. 
say, Wiedtuaeeee But his chit 
dren die one by one of consumption— 
all but his sweet Sarah ; and the mo. 
ther, from whom they inherited that 
beautiful, and fatal disease, soon fol. 
lows them to the grave. Then a new 
and a different life lies upon Adam 
Blair—a life of gloom, saciness, silence, 
and desolation, instead of light, glee, 
music, and happiness. Hitherto he had 
been supported on the wings of hap. 
piness in the calm air of peace; but 
now he must support himself. Hither. 
to his soul was calm, but now there 
are waves ; and he perceives and feels 
that a man’s nature is not known to 
him until it has been tried in affliction 
as well as enjoyment. But Adam Blair 
is a sincere believer in that Christiani- 
ty which he has taught ; and there. 
fore, though sad and dejected, even 
miserable at times, and in despair, yet 
his soul is strengthened by devotion ; 
and when he looks on his only young 
and beautiful daughter, he is willing 
to face the light, and to endure ex- 
istence. The first chapters of the vo- 
lume describe this bereavement, this 
agony, and this resignation. They de- 
scribe it beautifully and well ; nor do 
we know where could be found united 
so much tenderness and so much pas- 
sion. The author gains our hearts at 
the first meeting ; and we feel—not 
that we have formed an acquaintance, 
but that we have found a friend, who 
has an original and interesting cha- 
racter; and will soon possess a close 
hold on our affections. 
While the widower is in this state 
of mind, and in solitude, one whom 


dhe had known in former happy days, 


and who had been bride’s-maid to her 
he has lost, offers a visit, and comes 
to the Manse of Cross-Meikle. This 
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Snes d amiable. Her personal 
beauty: warmth of heart—her 
compassion——her misfortunes —her 
wrongs, and her dimly hinted errors, 
all combine in so strange union, that 
we scarcely know whether to like or 
dislike, to love or hate, to suspect or 
trast, to pity or condemn, this Mrs 
pp 3 and we can rea- 
y suppose poor 2 
(SSIES 
innocence, 
but whe alse ana her indiscretion, 
levities, and follies, must have felt the 
of such a woman, in the si- 
of his solitary and widowed 
i She came to bring comfort 
flicted spiri 


with which every page is embellish 
We find ourselves in a pleasant and 
ous oasis —_ desert "7 miser= 
able wilderness feelings an 
with which we are pe te ay 
Fed bath fae o> —— scenes of 
, and death, and despair—glad 
that ee have been removed from them ; 
but we also look forward with a dim 
anticipation to the future blackness 
which we see lowering on the.edge of 
the distant horizon. 
In this state of. thi Captain 
Campbell hears that his wife is i 
at the Manse of Cross-Meikle ; 
hears, at the ones time, mey ene 
gossiping tales respecting her conduct 
there. Though cold and indifferent to 
ens Se eee 
accordingly se is law-agent, 
Mr Duncan Strahan, to the Manse, to 
bring Mrs Campbell eway-to his old 
castle, or hall, or or tenement, 
or building, or stone-edifice, or. by 
whatever name more ‘opriate the 
laces of shelter are called » inhabited 
y the a — ae pam 
Fyne. She is obliged to > ves 
pg * sr it peed not be said with 
<p polnclamty Ne mem a 
b > irrita 2 perplex an i 
wickeh tian tae gan 
w ff in a _ 
Adem is no more in Paradise. _, 
Adam Blair, who hasknown, from the 
brutal, and coarse, and mali taunts 
of Mr Strahan, as well as the whisper- 


i ip of the neighbourhood, and, 
a indeed, from the indy admonition of 


_ Mrs Campbell resides some months 
n the Manse ; and we are led to ima- 
Fee Pepin temeent umetbing 
@ vague, undetermined, and un- 
conscious attachment towards her in the 


heart. of Adam Blair, and of a love to~ 


an old brother of tery, that 
Mrs Campbell’s visit to the was 
deemed oneof guilt or indiscretion, now 
receives a letter fromher, lamenting the 
separation of such affectionate friends, 
and sending her blessing.to little Sarah 
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e. alleviating his sorrows, 
» he knew, suffered in- 
dignity and dishenour on his account, 
ly affects him ; and, after a few 
laysof feverish and disturbedalienation 
of mind, he sudden! —— the pur- 
of going to Uignéess, the H 
fond i ag which he hee 
Charlotte is immured, to assure her of 
his sympathy for her, under such un- 
Spleatannge hes to bopper ter eibe- 
to en to su - 
sion and i i 


> 

or‘unnatural ; and perhaps it is. For 
our own parts, we yr ae t 
so, on its first perusal, and we half 
incline to think so still. But, at the 
same time, although authors must not 
be capricious altogether in their books, 
yet men will often be capricious al- 

er in their actions. This jour- 
ney of Adam Blair was certainly nei- 
ther judicious, nor prudent, nor like a 
man of sense, or of the world. But 
we that Adam Blair loved 


Charlotte Campbell better than he 
ought to have done; and, if so, he 
valied have felt himself suddenly im- 


to undertake this very foolish 
and fatal journey by many mixed mo- 
tives, partly creditable, and partl 
pardonable, and wholly natural, Phich 
the author, not being a professed me- 
taphysician, has not attempted to ana- 
lyse, and perhaps so much the better. 
However, be his journey to Uigness 
natural or unnatural, no such cavilling 
will apply to the conduct of the in- 
fatuated man in that dreary and lone- 
some dwelling. Passion, guilt, crime, 
shame, remorse, and conscious degra- 
dation, now possess his soul. There the 
writer puts forth his strength, easily 
and triumphantly, and the heart is 
with an almost miserable 
hero p< the fallen ee Driven 
esperation of guilt, as by a 
storm, he is borne off before det eh 
- into the silence of the desert, and sits 
down, with horrid and sickening fan- 
cies of suicide in his heart; on a stone, 
by the margin of a black sullen pool, 
in a hollow among the mountains. 
—— reve has Saas him into 
t place, stops his steps as he 
is about to plunge into the tarn, and 
after some en and insane words 
of horror, remorse, and wrath, he 
flies up the mountain, and then de- 


[Mareh, 
scends into a remote glen. The part. 
ner of his guilt traces him to a-smalj 
hut, where she finds him lying on the 
floor, oppressed with a burning fever, 
and, in its delirious wanderings, eye. 
ing her with glaring and reproachfyl 
eyes, and then hiding his face with g 
shudder of horror, as if deeply consci- 
ous of his guilt and his ruin. The 
cottagers make a sort of litter of wythes 
for the sick and seemingly dying man, 
and he is conveyed to the Castle of 
Uigness. 

For several days Adam Blairliesstrug. 
gling between life and death, delirious 
and raving,—and poor Mrs Campbell 
keeps watch by his bedside. The fever 
abates, and he recovers his senses, 
with a dim, and indistinct, and wa- 
vering recollection of his crime, his re. 
morse, his illness, and of many sad and 
mournful and terrible things seen or 
imagined there and among the hills, 
He thinks that he remembers a vision 
of three boats rowing silently, and as 
if on some sad occasion, across Loch- 
Fyne, and that he heard over the waves 
and in the sky mournful music, dirge- 
like and funereal. Charlotte is dead! 
And in one of those boats had hercorpse 
been carried across the Loch to the 
place of burial. She had tended him 
till the fever shot into her own veins ; 
and poor, frail, erring, unfortunate, 
warm-hearted, and beautiful Char-: 
lotte Bell, or Arden, or Campbell; or 
Blair, was now in her shroud, and the 
turf above her head. This, we think, 
is one of the most finely conceived in- 
cidents to be found in any fiction,—it 
reminds one of some of the wild things 
in the old dramatists, and confounds 
the heart with a strange and incom- 
prehensible pathos. 

Adam Blair, weak and worn out — 
despair, preyed upon by remorse an 
grief, eiuntiien that he ie ilty before 
God, and for ever lost, fallen, ruined, 
and degraded before men, leaves Uig- 
ness in company with old John Max- 
well, one of his Elders, (a character 
admirably sketched, ) who had follow- 
ed him to the Highlands. The Pres- 
bytery are assembled in the choir of 
the Cathedral near Glasgow, to con- 
sider the ‘‘ fama clamosa” now loud 
against him ; and Adam Blair, pole, 
emaciated, and with his young head 
made grey with grief, stands up in the 
midst of them, and confesses his guilt. 
He is deposed from his sacred office, 
another minister chosen in his stead, 
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and his foot enters not. the door of the 
Manse of Cross-Meikle. 

Grief does not often kill. Adam 
Blair retires to'a small with 
his child, and lives for a many 

ears in utter seclusion.—His repent- 
ance is’ sincere and profound; and 

and tranquillity have again vi- 
sited his heart. His sin, remembered 
by himself, is almost forgotten by 
others ; he is pitied, forgiven, and re- 
; and the church of Cross- 
Meikle, being now vacant by the re- 
of his successor to another pa- 
rish, such is the power of his repent- 
ance and lowly virtues over the minds 
of all in the parish and nei i 
pounds, that a deputation of the Pres- 
wait upon him in his cottage, 
and solicit him to resume his sacred 
apy He does so—once more 
ves in the Manse, and preaches in the 
Kirk of Cross-Meikle, and dies, lea- 
ving behind him a memory stained by 
one great ens but redeemed 
by many and unpretending vir- 
tues. 

Such is an outline of the story of 
the Life of Adam Blair. Several other 
characters besides him and Charlotte 
Campbell are introduced; and they 
are depicted with great truth and vi- 
vacity. This writer often shews more 
of a person’s character by one happy 


ion, or one single trait, than an 
alinap-onlies could do by the most 
elaborate portrait. Mrs Semple of 
Semplehaugh, Mr Jamieson, Captain 
Campbell, Duncan Strahan, and old 
John Maxwell the Elder, are all excel- 
lent. Indeed the latter is’perfect, and 
equal to any thing in Mackenzie, We 
shall now present our readers with a 
few extracts, which will amply justify 
pedame hyde et soa a very bold, 
iginal production. But 
ts charm lies in the continued force of 
the stream of ion, and to feel that, 
the book i must be read. It isa 
single volume ; and few, we believe, 
who take it up, will lay it down till 
‘have come to the beautiful lines 
ordsworth, that give 


“ Tt was the custom of the house, that 
& servant rung a bell eyery morning at 
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ight o’clock, to. assemble all the family , 
* : That ‘the old man, 


it; but not many minutes 
had elapsed beyond the accustomed hour, 
ere the bell was rung, and all, so soon as 
it was heard, entered the parlour with their 
Bibles in their hands. When : 
in' they found that 
taken his seat, 


Sarah was sitting on her 
him, and his left hand 
shoulder, while the right was occupied in 
turning over the leaves of the Bible. The 
child’s eyes were red, but she too was com~ 
posed ; she too was handling her book, and 
turning over its leaves. As for Mr Blair, 
he did not look up when he heard his ser- 
vants enter, but as soon as they had taken 
their seats, he uttered his usual prelimi- 
nary petition much in his usual manner, 
and then proceeded to read aloud the lines 
of the 121st Psalm,— 
* I to the hills will lift mine eyes" 
From whence doth come mine aid,’'&c. 

in a tone of serenity and firmness, that fill- 
ed the hearts of those who_heard him with 
a mixed sentiment of surprise and venera- 
tion—surprise at the exhibited, 
and veneration for that deep sway of reli- 
gious feelings, by which, as they rightly 
judged, suc in weakness had 
been produced. They had not witnessed 
the struggle, but they guessed something 
of what had been ; and they, simple as 
they were, had sense enough and wisdom 
enough to revere the faith which had pass- 
ed through such fires, to come forth puri- 
fied, not tarnished. After the Psalm had 
been sung, he read the fourteenth chapter - 
of the Gospel according to St John, and 
concluded with a prayer, such as none, 
most surely, but a sorely chastened heart, 
could have conceived, although throughout 
the whole of it there was no.express allu- 
sion to the particular situation of the per- 
son by whom it was uttered. Once or 
twice the voice faltered, but he soon reco- 
vered himself ; and. when the service was 
over, and all had once more arisen from 
their knees, I believe the countenance of 
the young bereaved Minister bore fewer 
traces of trouble than any other counte- 
nance in the room. ‘ 

«¢ Even in the house of sorrow, the ordi- 
nary matters of life go on, for the most 
part, in their ordinary course ; and T will 
confess, that to me this has always appear 
ed to be one of the most trul: i 

ings in the bag booby wn the 
meal is p » the e t up 
from the yo wage family sit around the 
table—all these affairs go on just as duly 
the day that the mistress or the master of. a 
family is dead, as any other day in the 
years Grief, even the sincerest and deep. 
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about him—to the eye the 
grave man, or nearly so, that 
Siete s Mend aelee 
indows of the chamber in 
y lay, furnished the only 
isible sign that death was in 
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ir was sitting by himself on 
the third day ; apparently 
ing, but the light had de- 
and his book been laid 


E 
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Mr Blair did not ob- 

serve, for a minute or two, that the door 
his room had been opened, but at last 
eye happened to travel in that direc- 
and he. perceived that John Maxwell, 

one who had for many years been the old- 


est among the elders of his parish, was heart- 


come to visit him in his affliction. 
© Come in, John,’ said he; ‘so old a 
friend may come at any time; I am glad 
to see you—-sit down, John ;” and in say- 
fing so, he had taken the worthy man by 
the hand, and was leading him towards the 
seat from which he himself had just arisen. 
‘¢ ¢ The Lord is gracious, Mr Blair—the 
is very gracious. It is ux that giveth, 
it is wE that taketh away. Blessed 


expected from 80 young 

sufferer as he, while John Maxwell? an. 
ed hithself worthy of holding the rank he 
did in the church of Christ. The ministe; 
and the.elder laid their hearts open to each 
other; they wept, they prayed, and they 
took sweet counsel together. John had 
been more than once nerved, softened, and 
renerved again, ere he at length took cou. 
tage to whisper into Mr Blair’s ear, that 
his presence was wanted in the chamber, 
Mr Blair understood perfectly what John 
meant. He arose at once, and walked te. 
wards the place where his wife’s remains 
were about to be closed up for ever from 
all haman view. 

‘¢ Jt is the rule in Scotland, that no 


‘ male, except it be a husband, a father, or 


a brother, can be permitted to remain in 
the room while the ecoffin-lid is screwed 
down upon-a female corpse. John Max- 
well attended his minister to the door, 
therefore, but no farther. Within, three 
or four village matrons only, and the fe. 
male servants of the family, were assem. 
bled. Mr Blair entered, and found them 
in the midst of all the fearful paraphernalia 
with which it was (and is) custom of 


Scotland to deepen the gloom of the most 
sad of all possible occasions. Well as he 
was acquainted with all the habitudes of 
his country-folks, he had never before 
brought fully home to his imagination all 


that now met his view. The knots, the 
ribbons, the cushions, the satin, the tinsel? 
—all that melancholy glitter turned his 
soul sick within him. and once more he 
yielded; not, however, as before, nor to 
the same enemies. Sadness, weariness, 
i ese were now his visit- 
ants. He stood pale and feeble, while the 
tears flowed over his cheeks in utter silences 


of his wife’s face might bring him, through 
emotion, to himself again, and she lifted 
the veil. But even this was of no use, mn 
to ne purpose. The man was altogether 
unnerved—the strong-souled Adam Blait 


name! Oh, sir, I thought the } 


would never surely leave your fa- 
son, and I see he has not left you.” 
old man meant to 


had been put to 
ver against him for some minutes, say- 
i wae’s me.’ He then 


ide, began to pray 
the old sublime simplicity of the 


ne 4 ies of Scotland. The 
felt the efficacious piety 


John Maxwell.” 
poragy 
you !’ and so they parted. 
“ The next day, no worldly work was 
done in the parish of Cross-Meikle. At 
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twelve o’clock the church-bell began to 
toll, and the friends of Mr Blair were seen 
walking slowly in twos and threes along 
the green lanes which lead towards the 
Church and Manse ; pesccly hemor pw 
in the burying ground, awaited the 
for Sab of the mournful ession. 
Such as had been particularly invited, en- 
tered the house. One by one they were 
ashered into the parlour of the Manse, and 
not one 2) ed it without something 
of fear. But that feeling 
was’ dis’ in a moment; Mr Blair 
stood in the midst of the apartment with 
a face of such calmness and composure as 
if he had been the only man there that day 
whose business it was not to receive com- 
fort, but to give it. To each of the guests 
who entered the room he went up separate- 
ly, and extended his hand in silence. Not 
one word was uttered by any one. 

“Each took his station; and then a 
salver of wine having been handed round, 
Mr Blair himself called upon the eldest of 
his brother clergymen 
blessing. It is in that 


resent to ask a 
rm, that the fu- 


neral prayer of the Scottish ceremonial is 
announced and uttered. The person call- 
ed to pronounce it on this occasion, 
wa by 

any 


no means one etn: lived on 
very particular terms of intimacy with 
Mr Blair; neither was he any great fa- 
vourite among the country people of the 
neigh! He bore, in general, the 
character of a dry, sarcastic sort of man, 
and, being very old; was personally little 
known, ny among the immediate circle 
of his own friends and connexions. Yet 
not one that heard Dr Muir pray that day, 
would have wished the duty to have fallen 
into other hands. The old man had him- 
sélf ienced the sorrows of life, and he 
spake like one who was about to go down 
into the grave, leaning on the only arm in 
which lies. 


“ It was a touching spectacle to see the 
j= oe when Gs pocientiad entered it. 
Old an g stood around unbonnetted, 
and few dry eyes were turned on Mr Blair 
when he took his station at the head of the 

ned graye. The clods, as they rattled 

» sent a shudder to every bosom, and 
when the spade was heard clapping the re- 
placed sod into its form, every-one turned 
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them drew near to late the new- 
made grave, and the old were not slow to 
retrace the memory of those of the same fa- 
mily who had heretofore been committed to 
the same dust. On the wall of the church, 
immediately adjoining, a large marble ta- 
blet had been affixed, to record the pious 
labours of Mr Blair’s father, who preceded 
him in the charge of that parish ; and most 
of those who were present could still recall 
with distinctness the image of the good old 
man, and the grave tones of his voice in 
‘exhortation. But there was a green head- 
stone there, rudely fashioned, and most 
rudely sculptured, to which their fingers 
were pointed with feelings of yet loftier ve- 
neration. That stone marked the spot 
where Mr oe oun was laid—a 
simple peasant of the e whose 
time on earth had been oleidged tn conse- 
uence of what he had done and suffered in 
ys when God’s chosen race, and the true 
patriots of our country, were hunted up and 
down like the beasts of the field—when the 
citizens of a Christian land durst not sin 
a psalm in the wilderness, without the risk 
of being hewn into pieces by the sword of 
some godless slave. They who are ac- 
quainted with Scotland—above all, with the 
west of Scotland—cannot be ignorant of the 
reverence which is still cherished for the 
seed of the martyrs. Such feelings, I am 
sorry to say, were more widely spread, and 
more intensely felt, in former times than 
they are now. It was to them, in no small 
degree, that Adam Blair was indebted for 
the deep affection with which his person 
and perder prety ne 
been, regarded by the e of his parish. 
To eas igs he had ** titles manifold,” 
but not the least was his being the grand- 
son and namesake of old Adam Blair, who 
had fought against b Clavers and the 
butcher Dalyell, at well-bridge, and 
endured torture, without shrinking, in the 
presence of false Lauderdale.” 


Our next quotation shall be the 
scene before the Presbytery, and we 
must give it entire. 


“ When the clergymen composing the 
Presbytery found themselves assembled 
that day, it would have been evident to 
any one who might have been present, that 
their minds were occupied with something 
very different from the ty routine of 
their ecclesiastical business." The clerk 
read his minutes without listened to 
by any body ; and while many little matters 
were being — in the usual manner, 
among the usual functionaries, the different 
pees of the Beri bry ‘seen forming 
themselves into knots, whispering to- 
gether low and anxiously in various corners 
of the -house. 
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should be cleared, as he had to.call theat- 
tention of his brethren to a subject, which, 
in its present state, ought to be discussed 
with doors. 

*¢ When this cl , by name Ste- 
venston, was satisfied that all strangers had 

ired, he addressed the chair in a lo: 
and elaborate speech, for the tenor of whi 
almost all who heard him were sufficiently 

before he opened his lips. He 
expatiated at great Iength on his own un- 
willingness at all times to open his ears to 
scandal, more particularly against the cha- 
racter of any of his hitherto res bre- 
thren ;—explained, however, under 
certain circumstances, it was every man’s 
duty to overcome his private feelings ;—and 
then entered into a serious, circumstantial 
detail of the many rumours which had beer 
for some time afloat, concerning the con- 
duct of Mr Blair of Cross-Meikle. He 
concluded with moving a string of resolu- 
tions, which he held written out on a card 
in his hand—the general purport of which 
was, that the scandal concerning this mem- 
ber of their court had already amounted to 
what, in the ecclesiastical phraseology of 
Scotland, goes under the name of a Fama 
Clamosa ; and that, therefore, it was. the 
bounden duty of the Presbytery to take up 
the matter guam primum, and appoint a 
committee, with powers to commence a pre- 
cognition—and such and such persons 
ought to constitute the committee in ques- 
tion. His motion was instantly seconded 
by another person on the same side of the 
house, who, however, in doing so, express- 
ed his own firm belief that there was’ no 
foundation whatever for the foul allegations 
too publicly circulated against Mr Blair, 
and that, on a proper investigation (which, 
for the sake of Mr Blair himself, ought to 
aso ya without any further delay) it 
Ww become manifest to all, that a few 
casual imprudencies, misinterpreted by the 
malicious, were all that could be laid to his 

He concluded with a eulogium on 
Mr Blair’s previous character and conduct, 
adel away t he said, had always been 

wii e deepest respect, even b 
those who differed most widely from hin 
in opinion as to matters of inferior moment 
—and by none more so than himself, 

“ When this speaker sat down, there 
ensued a pause of some moments, during 
which, those on the opposite side of the 
room (the same among whom Mr Blair 
himself usually sat) were seen consulting 
among th ves, as if anxious, and yet 

itating, to make some reply. Dr Muir, 
who happened to be the Moderator of the 
Presbytery, and of course had his seat 
apart from any of the other clergymen, 
prameryges for some time looking towards 

em, and at last he rose u Tequest- 
ed one of their number to ae him, for 
a moment, from the duties of the chair. 

“* As soon ag he had quitted the desk, 
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the old man, still standing in the open 
space in the centre of the room, threw his 
eyes rly round him, and b tos 

of pn which had le, a 
fore their notice, characterizing as rash and 
imprudent, in the highest degree, the con. 
duct of those who had broached such a sub. 
ject in the absence of the person most im. 
mediately concerned in it, and fervidly ex. 
pressing his own utter contempt of the 
rymours they had heard of, and his most 
sincere conviction, (for such it was) that 
the pure and stainless character of Mr 
Blair had been assailed in consequence of 
nothing but the malice of one individual, 
whose name need only be mentioned in or. 
der to satisfy the Presbytery with how much 
caution they ought to proceed upon this 
occasion. He then sunk into a lower but 
not a less serious tone, and—after desiring 
his brethren, with the authority which 
years and superior talents alone can bestow, 
to banish all thoughts of party in consider. 
ing an assault which might have been made 
with equal success, as well as, he firmly 
believed, with equal justice, against any 
one of all who heard him—the old man 
proceeded to relate the substance of the 
conversation he had himself held with Mr 
Blair the night before he left Cross-Meikle, 
and the solemn denial of the alleged guilt 
which he had then received from the lips 
of his young friend. Dr Muir himself felt, 
as he went on, that what he said was pro- 
ducing a powerful effect, and he therefore 
opened himself more and more freely, and 
reviewing the whole course of Adam Blair’s 
existence, dared any one present to avow 
his belief, that even if he had been capable 
of offending in the manner imputed to him, 
he could have been so of telling a deliberate 
and an uncalled-for L1E. ‘ Sirs,’ said he, 
* I put to all of you, whether you do not 
feel and know that Adam Blair is inno- 
cent ; and is it thus, that while we are our, 
selves convinced of his innocence, we are 
rashly, hastily, sinfully to injure our bro- 
ther, by countenancing the clamours of the 
ignorant, and the malicious, and the un- 
godly, in his absence? Would to God 
that he were present with us this day, that 
he might have done for himself effectually, 
what a feeble old man has rather the will 
than the power to do for him !’ 

“ Dr Muir was speaking fervently in 
this strain, and the visible emotion of a 
man who generally controlled and conceal- 
ed his more ardent feelings, was kindling 
even the coldest who listened into the same 
congenial warmth, when the door of the 
Chapter-house opened, and in walked Adam 
Blair himself. Every eye being fixed sted- 


fastly upon the impassioned speaker, the 


entrance of a s was not for a few 
moments observed by a single person there; 
and indeed Dr Muir himself never suspect- 
ed what had happened, until the pale and 
altered pagan was standing at the distance of 
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three or four paces right in front of him. more, fixed in silence. Dr Muir, still erect 
He in the midst of the sentence, in front of Blair, surveyed them all round 
and gazed for a moment in silence, first and round; and then saying, * Brethren, 
upon him, and then upon the audience— I read your thoughts,’ fell down upen his 
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and then suddenly resuming all the fer- knees. They all knelt at the same moment ; 
your of his tone, said these words, ‘I thank and Blair, weeping like an infant, knelt 
my God !—Adam Blair, speak, look up, also in the midst of them, and stooped his 
let them hear nA teptat sa solemnly, forehead to the dust.” 
in the hearing and your brethren ! } 

i prone ¢ . We find that we can afford only one 
a you Sullty, trate cr te short extract more. 


this uncleanness ; 
« The unhappy Blair, laying his hand ‘¢ Mr Blair discharged the duty beg weath- 
upon his breast, answered quickly and ed to him by this venerable man’s parting 
clearly, £ Call me no more your brother— breath, amidst a nurserous assemblage of 
I am a fallen man—I am guilty.’ the neighbouring gentry, and of the whole 
“¢ Every pulse shook beneath the tone of members of the Presbytery, to which the 
that voice—but Dr Muir groaned aloud, parishes of Cambuske and .Cross-Meikle 
ere he made answer. ‘ Fallen, indeed, belonged. He received their salutations 
Adam Blair,—woe is me—doubly, trebly with modesty, but without any apparent 
fallen! Do you remember the words you awkwardness; and parting from them at 
said to me when I spake with you in pri- the churchyard, walked, hovie to bis cot- 
vate ?? e. : ‘ ° 
“ ¢T do—and they were true. Then I me His daughter and he were sitting to- 
deceived not you, but myself. Now, no gether quietly by the fireside the same 
one is deceived.’ evening, when a knock came to the door- 
« Theold man. covered his face with his Sarah rose and opened it, and in a few mo- 
hands, and flung himself backwards upon ments, the cottage was quite filled withthe 
his seat, while all the rest continued silent, same clergymen who had been present at 
speechless, staring upon the countenance the funeral. Mr Blair stood up # receive 
of Blair. them ; but he had not time to ask;them the 
“Tt was he himself who broke once purpose of their visit ere the eldest of those 
more the silence of their assembly: ‘I call who had come, addressed him in these 
you no longer my brethren—let me still words :— . 
call you, though unworthy, my friends : ‘6 ¢ Mr Blair, your brethren have come 
let me stilt partake your prayers.—Pray for to speak with you on a very soJemn sub- 
me;—I dare not pray for myself. The ject; but there is no occasion why your 
God that hath abandoned me will hear daughter should not hear what we have to 
your prayers.” say, It appears that our departed father, 
“ At these words Dr Muir uncovered his Dr Muir, had expressed a strong wish, that 
face, and fixing his eyes once more on.the you, being reinstated in the ministry, should 
unfortunate, continued, for some moments, succeed himat Cambuslee,—and thatthe fa- 
toregard him in silence, like all the rest. A mily who have the patronage of that parish, 
big tear rolled over his cheeks, but he were exceedingly anxious bis dying re- 
brushed it hastily away ere he said,‘ Adam quest to this effect might be complied with. 
Blair, you have been ill. You have been You, however, hove doctlilal to accede to 
ill in the body. But a few days ago your their wishes. We, your brethren, have this 
hair was black, and now it is as grey as day held a conference with the family at 
mine; your cheek is white, your strength Semplehaugh; and another panera 
is gone.’ He started to his feet as he con- is now proposed to you by them ugh 
tinued—‘ Our brother has been visited us. If Mr Jamieson becomes Minister of 
with much sickness. Perchance his mind Cambuslee, will you return to your own old 
also has been shaken.” place Will you once more set your hand 
“¢ Tt has, it has,’ muttered several to God’s work here at Cross-Meikle 7’ 
voices. ‘“* Mr Blair’s daughter turned aside and 
“ Mr Blair looked all around him, and, wept when she heal these words ; tut he 


for the first time, the water stood in his eye, himself stood for a moment in silence be- A 
* 
bd 


as he replied, ‘ Body and mind have been fore them. It was then that John Max. 
shaken, but itis not as you would tookind- well, who had been bed-rid for, three 


ly persuade yourselves. Oh, sirs!—I have years, was borne in a chair into the midst * 
spoken the truth. I came hither to speak of the assembly, and said, ‘ Mr Blair, we, « 


it. What of peace or mercy could I the Elders of Cross-Meikle, are all present. - 
have until rs spoken the truth, and re- We are all of the same mind. On, sir, 

Signed my office into the hands of God’s fear not! we have all witnessed the puri-* 
servants ?—I do now resign it—My ances- fication! let me not die until I have seep, 
tors were peasants, andI returntotheirlot— you once more in your father’s place!” 
would I were worthy of them! Once  “ The tears at length gushed over a facé 


more, I demand your prayers. Refuse not that had been long too calm for tears ; an 
my parting 4.’ Mr Blair, al er overpowered, submits 
Ag ted himself to the will of his bréthren. His 


~ 
x J 
¢ 
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perceived that he would fain be left 

and they all departed. Sarah rush- 

into his arms and wept, but not bitterly. 

‘* A moment afterwards she also with- 

drew, and Blair was left alone to meditate 

upon his pillow concerning all these things, 
and concerning more than these.” 


We have probably said enough, and 
given sufficient extracts from the 
“ Life of Adam Blair,” to enable our 
readers to understand its spirit and 
character. Were we to enter into a 
formal criticism of its merits and de- 
merits, we should be unavoidably led 
upon some debateable ground. But, 
for the present, we decline this. One 


objection to the book which we have . 


heard and seen made to it, is, that no 
clergyman could in Scotland have been 
taken back into the bosomof the church, 
after he had been so guilty, and so de- 
as Adam Blair. ‘That objec- 
tion is removed at once by an extract 
from the Acts of Assembly, with 
which we have been favoured by a 
clerical friend, and which we give be- 
low.* It was upon that fact, we should 
rather imagine, that the present narra- 
tivewasfounded. Another objectionis, 
to the manner in which Adam Blair’s 
ilt is accounted for and described. 
be t part, me — y= have nem 
tter managed, and a few paragra 
omittedaltogether. phe sta Sth. 
and justice, require us to affirm that 
this author is entirely free from the 
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sin of wishing to draw vice in allurin 
colours. Blair and Charlotte sin, 

they are direfully punished. If there 
are any minds so fastidiously delicate, 
that they will, on no account, admit 
that such frailties ought ever to form 
the subject of works of imagination, 
with them there is an end of the mat. 
ter—do not read Adam Blair, o 
read and abuse it to your heart’s con. 
tent. But the author writes of human 
nature, which he well understands, 
and his book will offend neither the 
truly moral nor the truly religious, 
but on the contrary, its whole ruling 
spirit is consonant with the purest 
morality, and the highest religion ; 
and we believe that the book is the 
test favourite with those who know 
t the character of our people, and 
the spirit of our institutions. It is ne. 
» indeed, to know these tho. 
roughly to feel and understand the 
Passages in the Life of Adam Blair; 
but it is also neeessary to know some. 
thing of human nature in general, and 
none who do so will object to a history 
of human life, that it is a history of 
weakness, temptation, guilt, remorse, 
and penitence—that in it those whosin 
are brought to the grave untimeously, 
and in all their youthful beauty, or 
survive through years of humiliation 
and ish, and are restored to peace, 
credit, and usefulness, at last, only 
when purified by the fire of affliction. 





* * & A Committee appointed to consider a reference from the Presbytery of Glasgow 
to the Assembly, for advice and determination in the case of Mr George Adam, late 
minister of Cathcart, who had judicially acknowledged his guilt of fornication with one 
Isobel Gemmel, his servant, and who was deposed from the office of the ministry, and 
did thereafter undergo a course of discipline before the congregation in Cathcart, on 
which occasion, as well as since that time, he has given great evidence of his penitence, 
in so much, that, upon the application of the whole elders of that parish, the Presbytery 
did take off the sentence of ition, being all satisfied of his unfeigned sorrow and 
deep concern for his sin, as well as his edifying conversation. That since his being re- 
poned, the patron, the whole heritors and elders, and other parishioners, have signified 
their earnest desire to have him restored to the exercise of his ministry in the said parish, 
as formerly.” PrinTEpD Acts or AssEMBLY, May 16, Session 4th, 1748 
‘** The report of the committee named to have under consideration the case of Mr 
‘George Adam, late minister at Cathcart, brought in, and the Assembly having fully 
heard and considered the representation and reference concerning him, with what was 
verbally laid before them by several members of the Presbytery at Glasgow, and Synod 
of Glasgow and Air, and other reverend ministers of this Assembly, resolved, that this 
case, in its so favourable circumstances, deserved to be distinguished from others; and, 
therefore, without derogating neral obligation of the laws and regu- 
lations of this church, in her acts and form of process, whereby Presbyteries are bound 
from ing ministers deposed for immoralities, to their former charge, but ex- 
pressly Se my and confirming them, did specially allow and authorise the Presbytery 
again to settle Mr George Adam in the parish of Cathcart, in case proper 

‘appli be hereafter made to them for that effect ; they always proceeding according 
to the rules of that church, in the same form as would have been done in case Mr Adam 
‘had not been settled in that church before. At the same time, it is declared, that no 
minister deposed for immorality shall be capable of being restored to his former charge, 
jn any circumstance whatsoever, without the special authority of the General Assembly 
appointing it.”* May 18th, Session 6th, 1748. 
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Letter from a Protestant Layman. 


A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NUGENT, 


Containing some Remarks on his Lordship’s Letter to the Electors of Aylesbury, 
FROM A PROTESTANT LAYMAN. 


I wave not till lately had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing your Lordship’s let- 
ter to the Electors of Aylesbury, al- 
though it has been long since publish- 
ed, and gone through more than one 
edition. The public attention being 
thus manifestly directed towards this 
address is a sufficient reason for lay- 
ing these remarks before your Lord- 
ship, and offering them to the notice 
of others who feel an interest in the 


' subject, notwithstanding the decision 


of the House of Lords may seem to 
make such a discussion less necessary. 
The ee by the advo- 
cates for the Roman Catholic claims 
forbids us to hope that the question 
can long remain at rest ; it may not, 
therefore, be entirely useless for a 
— of the struggle to submit to 

public such arguments as may oc- 
cur to his mind, and thus endeavour, 

I may be allowed an expression 
per jig mel er has used in speak- 
ing of a much higher authority, to 
justify to the country the vote of the 
fort This attempt is the more ne- 


cessary as the representatives of the 
people, in examining the question, 
ve come to a different conclusion. 
The widely diffused pages of Black- 
wood’s Magazine a to me as good 
avehicle for conveying these thoughts 
to the public eye as any other ; and it 
may in this way have as fair a chance 
of gaining your Lordship’s attention. 
There is something conciliating in 
the manly sentiments avowed by your 
Lordship in the outset of the Address, 
asserting that claim to which every 
honest, independent member of Par- 
liament t to adhere, viz. to exer- 
cise his best judgment freely upon all 
great national questions, unfettered 
by the instructions, and even unbias- 
sed’ by the opinions of his constituents. 
I rejoice, nevertheless, to find that the 
ee of Aylesbury, Monge I a 
‘ere majori e Electors o 
the United Kingdom, do not coincide 
m on with your Lordship on the 
subject before us. 
‘TI’ purpose examining briefly the 
most prominent topics contained in 
the letter. You profess to decline all 





controversy with an anonymous anta« 
gonist. I am not ambitious of pro~ 
longing the contest ; but having en- 
tered the lists, although I do not 
“« wear my vizor up,” I will not shi- 
ver my lance with a less degree of 
courtesy. tenia 
Your i i + stati 
that other religions sects, Yaifferins 
from the established Church, have 
constitutional advan which dre 
denied to Roman Catholics, because 
“ their spiritual opinions are rendered 
the active, immediate, and sole instru~ 
ment of their disfranchisement ;” and, 
in a note you add, “ Religious liberty 
is either a universal principle, or it 
is no principle at all.” I will e 
vour to defend the distinction which 
the English laws have made, and to 
dispute the —— axiom you have 
laid down on the subjéct of religious 
—— Although it is an acknow- 
ledged principle, that man has an im~ 
prescriptible right to worship his 
Creator in the manner he thinks most 
acceptable, yet even this obvious truth 
may admit of some limitations. It 
must depend on the peculiar nature of 
the tenets and practices of each parti- 
cular religious sect, differing from 
that of the state, whether it shall be 
entitled to full and free toleration. To 
illustrate this position, if indeed it re- 
quire any elucidation, let us suppose an 
extreme case. The most ancient religi 
known in this island is that of which 
the Druids were the officiating minis- 
ters. In this age, so prolific in the 
eccentricities of the human mind, it is 
not quite impossible but that some 
wild spirits might conceive a fancy to 
revive a form of worship, sanctioned 
by such high and venerable antiquity. 
We have already heard of a soeiety, 
supposed to be convivial, the ceremo~ 
nies of which are, however, only known 
to the initiated, which has assumed 
this antique appellation. But if reli- 
gious — —_— the gear 
urpose meeting, an 
wets to declare décnasives the only 
true mae a oe of the Deity, the 
wreaths of oak and boughs of missel- 
toe would too much remind us of the 
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ancient customs recorded in history, 
not to put the civil power on their 
guard, who ought to take ial care 
that no grand sacrifice should be cele- 
brated at the great temple at Stone- 
henge. On the same grounds, it is 
justifiable and right to take adequate 
measures of precaution against any 
other religious sect, which, in times 
less remote, had been known to im- 
molate human victims. May not, 
therefore, constitutional advantages be 
reasonably denied to a sect of mad en- 
thusiasts, which might properly be 
granted to religionists of another de- 
scription. 
But the Roman Catholic is not, as 
va Lordship supposes, deprived of 
is civil rights “‘ because he prays for 
the intercession of the Saints between 
himself and his Maker, because he re- 
cognizes the Pope in spiritualities, and 
because he believes in the real presence 
of our Lord in the elements of the 
Sacrament of the Last Supper.” It is 
because he has an invincible propen- 
sity to force these doctrines on the be- 
lief ere men. : ae 
is a sort of pugnacious di 
sition in the human mind, which ex- 
cites hostility between persons of dif- 
ferent opinions, and even between those 
of different tastes. Voltaire tells us, 
that the French hate the English be- 
cause they eat melted butter with their 
roasted veal. John Bull is not behind- 
hand in his antipathies formed on si- 
milar foundations. There may be still 
found, honest Protestants who feel this 
sensation towards the Catholics, on ac- 
count of some articles of their faith. I 
believe, however, that these prejudices 
ate wearing out on both ian The 
most orthodox Spaniard now, scarcely 
believes that the British heretic is 
marked with that appendage to his 
person which Lord Monboddo suspect- 
ed to have belonged originally to the 
whole human race. I am. confident 
that the more enlightened part of our 
religious community has no distaste to 
_ their neighbours because they differ on 
tive points of doctrine. The 
examination of these opinions properly 


ch 


to the learned Divines of our p. 


—able and ready as they are, to 
and confute error wheresoever 
find it. We Laics may shrug 
when we hear tradi- 
tion set up as having equal authorit 
with Sacred Scripture. We may s' 
our eyes with wonder when we find 


expose 
they ma 
up our 
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infallibility claimed by pontiffs, whose 
lives have been stained by the most dis. 
graceful profligacy ; or when we read 
of two or three Popes at the same time 
thundering their anathemas against 
each other. We may be inclined to 
smile at Lord Peter, when he assures 
Jack and Martin that his “ brown loaf 
is excellent good mutton ;” but we wil] 
never quarrel with him for his notions, 
whatever they may be, unless he should 
insist on our assent to them, and 
threaten to punish severely all who 
presume to express the smallest doubt 
of any proposition he may chuse to lay 
down. It isto prevent the possibility 
that such an extravagant exertion of 
power should thus fetter the human 
mind—a power which the Church of 
Rome has for ages been known to 
abuse—that every barrier against it 
should be strengthened in this Pro. 
testant country. 

Eligibility to Parliament, your Lord- 
ship observes, is not power ; but you 
moust allow that it is the high road 
which leads to it. Good sense and 
sound policy dictate the shutting up 
this avenue against those whom it 
would be dangerous to admit to a 
place at the farthest extremity. This 
is a more safe and easy mode of pre- 
vention, than to suffer the competitors 
ta cross and jostle each other in this 
path of ambition, to their own annoy- 
ance, and that of the public. 

But your Lordship’s arguments goa 
still greater length, and attempt to show 
that there is no danger in admitting 
the Roman Catholics to a participation 
of the power of the State. If this be 
proved, there is surely an inconsistency 
in limiting the crown to a Protestant 
head. _ You, my Lord, think there is 
no inconsistency in this limitation, be- 
cause it is so fixed by the Act of Settle- 
ment. An Act of Parliament, all power- 
ful as it is, cannot make consistent 
what in its nature is otherwise. If 

wer is harmless in Roman Catholic 

nds, why should the conscience of 
the king be fettered any more than that 
of his subjects ? The same prane will 
apply to the sovereign and to the peo- 
i Y The wht ipa le, however, 
of James the Second, will serve to de- 
monstrate that there is some danger in 
this liberality of sentiment, and that 
the act of settlement was the work of 
wisdom. 

King Jafnes, before his accession, de- 

clared, in the House of Peers, the feel- 
“16 
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ings of his conscience on religious mat- 
be He assured them, that his reli- 
gion was an affair between God and his 
own soul, which would have no opera- 
tion whatever on the people of Eng- 
land. Even after he had sueceeded to 
the crown of his brother, he made the 
most solemn essions to maintain 
the established government in church 
and state. James was a prince who 
iqued himself on keeping his word 

sacred and inviolate. It is worth ob- 
servation too, that Queen Mary, before 
she was firmly seated in her throne, 
had given her Protestant subjects simi- 
lar promises of protection. How did 
these royal zealots fulfil their engage- 
ments ?>—The cruel persecutions of 
Mary, and the events of James’s short 
but turbulent reign, and his final ex- 
pulsion from his kingdom, will answer 
this question. These facts exhibit, in 
the t light, the genius of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and shew 
whether it is, or is not, the acknow- 
ledged maxim of that church to keep 
no faith with heretics. The motives 
of action of its professors may be laud- 
able. If they can believe that there is 
no salvation to be obtained out of the 
bounds of their pale, they -— easily 
persuade themselves of the duty of 
compelling others to come in. Other 
sects have either more enlarged views 
of the divine mercy, or are less anxious 
about the future fate of their fellow- 
creatures. Whatever their motives may 
be, they do not so much torment those 
who differ from them with the rage of 
— proselytes. 

ut persecution, you say, is not pe- 
culiar to the patfianees of Catholicism. 
The axe and the faggot have been em- 
ployed by other hands in the cause of 

ion, and even by Protestants. 
John Calvin, it is true, burnt Servetus 
at Geneva ; and John Knox encoura- 
ged’many acts of intemperate violence 
in Scotland. Men of savage tempers 
will act like savages. The early re- 
formers had been bred up in the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and it might be expected that some of 
those fiery natures, which were inca- 
pable of being ‘softened by the pure 
and mild spirit ot genuine Christian- 
ity, should apply the same means of 


extirpating efror, which they had 
learned in that intolerant Nor 
is it ising that, during the reign 
of Eli “recentibus odiis,” smart- 
ing,’ as they still were, from the ty- 
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ranny of the preceding reign, the Pro- 
contats, who had jest acquired the 
ascendancy, should sometimes retaliate 
on their fallen oppressors. They were 
however, in general, averse to the folly 
atld wickedness of such a system, and 
soon renounced the practice of it. The 
church of England, in particular, has 
acted on principles more conformable 
to that religion which was taught b 
the Prince of Peace. It has been said, 
in excuse for the barbarities which, in 
former times, have been exercised un< 
der the sanction of the Roman Catho- 
lic church, that these cruel persecu- 
tions are to be imputed solely to the 
character ofa cuntslachenides age. The 
Court of Charles IX. of France, po- 
lished by the manners imported from 
Italy by his mother, Catherine de 
Medici, would not have received 
thankfully such an apology for the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew. What- 
ever may be thought now of the re- 
finements of the 16th century, Louis 
XIV. the Grand Monarque, that sove- 
reign whose politeness was the model 
and envy of the rest of Europe, will 
scarcely be chronicled as a semi-bar- 
barian, when he inflicted on his Pro- 
testant subjects, those severities which 
followed the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz. 

Your Lordship appears inclined to 
affix the stigma of persecution ‘upon 
the Protestants more strongly than the 
matter of fact will authorize. The 
massacre of Glencoe, for instance, you 
have pressed into the service, although 
it seems to have no connection with 
religious disputes, the sufferers in that 
cruel and infamous transaction being 
political, and not religious victims. 
The enemies of King William have 
accused him of being the author of 
this savage deed ; but a full investi- 
gation before the Scottish Parliament 
clearly refuted the calumny against 
the champion of Protestantism. The 
fact —_ aa this :— A 

A 0 om wesc are partisans 0. 
King James, who inhabited the nar- 
row valley of Glencoe, in the western 
part of d, had, from various 
causes, delayed to accept the terms 
which had been offered to the Jaco- 
bites of that country in general, and 
had not appeared at the appointed 
place before the time fixed for swear- 
ing allegiance to the new King had 
expired. The chief of the clan had, 
nevertheless, been permitted to take 
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the oath ne short vesline iepentos ite 
withstandi is, anese en- 
coe were adjudged, by the ruling 
powers of Scotland, to be liable to that 
rigorous punishment which the regni 
novitas seemed to them to require, and 
they were consequently exposed to the 
military vengeance of fire and sword. 
Political animosity, joined to other 
bad passions, urged on those to whom 
the execution of these i or- 
ders were entrusted. A party of sol- 

iers were sent to Glencoe. They 
were hospitably received, and even en- 
tertained for several days by the un- 
suspecting inhabitants, Suddenly in 
the night, ~— were attacked, but- 
chered, and their houses burnt by 
their pitiless guests. A more hateful 
deed ean scarcely be found in the re- 
cords of human atrocity; religious 
bigotry has, however, enough to an- 
swer for, without being loaded with 
crimes not its own. 

But the most extraordinary position 
your Lordship has laid down, is that 
of giving our religion the honour of 
having King Henry VIII. as our first 
Protestant monarch! Had it been 

our Lordship’s lot to have lived un- 
the sway of that fierce Defender 


of the Faith, and you had hazarded 
such a declaration, if ~ had escaped 


the flames which slowly consumed the 

poor schoolmaster Lambert, who dared 

to dispute upon theology with his so- 

vereign, or if you had been spared the 

racks and torments which des 

the interesting and intrepid Anne 

Ascue, you would certainly have in-~ 

curred the penalty of high treason. 

This royal Blue-beard, 

him self th ee the church 
e supremacy 0 

in England ; allowed his people a 

translation of the Bible; and i 

other particulars seemed 


ing ill of the King ; 
clause your ip 
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would most certainly have been com. 
prehended by the crown-lawyers, had 
you hinted that = sovereign was a 
Protestant, which, in his case, would 
have been synonymous with the hated 
name of heretic. The Protestants of 
England are contented to look up ty 
the memory of the mild Edward Vj, 
as their first sovereign and royal pa. 
fron ; they are not desirous of claims 
ing a higher degree of antiquity than 
truly belongs to them. Let the Ca. 
tholic enjoy the supposed advantage 
of priority ; but whilst they affect to 
look: down on the novi homines who 
have, in their opinion, only existed 


- for ‘a few centuries, let these champi- 


ons of the olden time recollect, that if 
the doctrines of the Reformation are 
founded in truth, our religion existed 
in the times of the apostles ; so that 
the abuses of the church of Rome have 
not even the claim of superior anti. 
quity to recommend them to the Chris. 
tian world. 

The new opinions and ctices of 
the Roman Catholic church were 
dually introduced as her wealth and 
power increased ; and her growing au. 
thority enabled ambitious pontiffs, 
during the darkness of the middle 
ages, to domineer over kings and their 
people. Observers of discernment can- 
not fail to remark, that every institu. 
tion she has adopted had for its end and 
aim the extending and confirming the 
_— of that church over mankind, 

he celibacy of the clergy, auricular 
confession, the infliction of penance, 
the granting absolution and indul- 
ce, the high claim of holding the 
ys of heaven and hell, all tended 
most forcibly to the same point. Some 
efforts were made to restore the simple 
doctrines of the gospel, and to shake 
off the tyranny of Rome, but with 
little success, in different parts of Eu- 
rope. The Albigenses in the south of 
France, the Lollards, as they were 
contemptuously called in England, 
and the Waldenses, in the valleys of 
Piedmont, attempted to effect this, but 
sunk under the cruel persecutions of 
their enemies. 

It cannot be thought extraordinary 
ete epee a tien 
formers should partake of the ignorance 
of the in which they sprang up. 
But their tenets and their ee 
have been calumniated. 
Roman Catholic writers have chosen to 
impute to the whole body of the Albi- 
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the absurd notions of a few mad 
|. who’ were ; by 

the title of the Brethren and Sisters of 

the Free Spirit. ‘This is one of the 
pious of the Holy See. It was 
convenient to vilify those whom they 
were resolved to destroy. The calumny 
has been plainly refuted by Mosheim 


in his Kcclesiastical History, and by part 


other writers of undoubted credit. The 
abuses and the oppressions, however, of 
the ually became 
intolerable, and in the time of Po 
Leo X. had reached their acme. The 
flame which was then kindled by 
ther, Melancthon, and Zuinglius, 
spread through Europe. In the south- 
ern countries the roots of su ition 
had taken too deep a hold ; in Spain, 
in particular, the terrors of the Inqui- 
sition effectually prevented all free dis- 
cussion ; but in the northern regions 
the reformed doctrines were more pros- 


Much has been said of the exertions 
of our Catholic ancestors in the cause 
of liberty. In those = — this 

t is congenial, even mind-con- 
peer tenets of Rome could not stifle 
it. e Saxon Catholics in England 
inherited the love of freedom from 


their heathen ancestors in the woods 
of Germany ; and whatever British 
blood was mingled in the veins of the 
new possessors of this island, infused 


a portion of the same spirit, which 
disdained to yield to sion ovum of the 
first Cesar, and which broke out with 
fresh lustre under the noble but un- 
fortunate Caractacus. In spite of that 
absolute submission to the will of ano- 
ther, and that total abandonment of free 
thought, which the church of Rome in- 
culeates,the descendants of such proge- 
nitors wrested the great charter from the 
hands of the tyrant at Rummymead. 
But you say, my lord, that the Ro- 
man Catholic is the only slave in this 
free country ;—he neither makes laws 
nor levies taxes through his 
sentatives, having no voice in sending 
them to Parliament ;—he is even pu- 
nished for the misfortune to be 
an hman ; , iftried for any 
offence, he is not entitled to a Catholic 
jury, one-half of which at least would be 
the right of a Frenchman ora iard, 
ing to the laws of England. If 
tot the fet of these eiviegan hee 
ivi , what 
shall we say of some wealthy persons 
among our fellow-subjects, who, not 
Vou. XI. 
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caring to be troubled with landed 
perty, and having no taste for politi- 
eal squabbles, become voluntary slaves 
of this description, without once sus 
pecting their unhappy condition? Shall 
we give this base appellation to those 
millions of our coun who cul- 
tivate the soil, who perform the useful 
of artisans, who man our fleets; 
and fill the ranks of oar armies? How 
few of these, a ing to lords 
ship’s definition, are entitled to. the 
character of freemen! Yet these per« 
sons have not themselves this morbid 
— They are in general satisfied 
that the laws have | oes - the right of 
choosing representativesin handswhich 
have a common interest with them- 
selves ;—an interest sensibly felt by 
the makers of those laws, which bind 
and guard the whole community. They 
imagine themselves safe in 
this protection ;—they think them- 
selves free ;—they boast of it in those 
popular songs which, over their cups, 
occasionally recreate their holiday 
hours ;—they are animated by an ho- 
nest pride, whilst they assist in the 
defence of what they fancied to be 
their free constitution. There are, in- 
deed, patriots who incessantly labour 
to convince these ignorant mortals that 
their happiness is an empty shadow, 
and who would relieve their mind from 
this agreeable delusion. We have 
seen the consequences of these efforts 
to enlighten, and the unfortunate i/- 
luminati have severely felt them. 
Might not one of these victims to the 
mania of political benevolence, when 
on the scaffold, to which the lessons of 
pce magne ‘friends have con- 
ducted several of them, exclaim, in the 
words: of Horace’s madman just re- 
stored to his senses,‘ Pol me occi« 
distis amici!” 

As to the complaint against the for- 
mation of juries, I youll ask the first 
Roman Catholic I met, who was a mah 
of sense, whether he ever knew or 
heard of a suspicion being eritertained 
against a Protestant jury for having 
been improperly biassed against an ac- 
cused person, on account of his dif- 
ferent teligious tenets. I would sub- 
mit to the same arbitration, if he had 
the misfortune to hold ‘up his hand at 
a a os Mi a rire prefer 
the foreigner’s’ ege of a jury ¢ me- 
diate lingua to aii pannel of Eng~ 
lish Protestants.’ . 

If the tains were left open 

7 
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Catholics, the opposers of 
ims neither say, nor imagi 


prehension of r a 
surely expect that the same zeal whi 
actuated the last of the Stuarts, would 
urge some of these new senators to at- 
tempt the introduction of measures, 
which, though they 0 oe not succeed, 
i the public mind, 


disturb the national counsels, and grie- 


vously impede the business of the © 


State. It is to repress such useless 
animosities, not to oppress the Roman 
Catholics, that the doors of Parliament 
are, and ought to be shut against them. 
You assert, my Lord, that there is no 
law excluding Roman Catholics from 
Parliament ; they are only required to 
make certain tions, which are 
known to be contradictory to their 
faith ; and you ask, if the Catholics may 
be absolved from their oaths, as their 
adversaries have asserted, how happens 
it they are not in Parliament ? 
To this I answer, that the law, en- 
forcing these declarations, does thereby 
y intend to exclude them ; and 
h there is no difficulty in ad- 
ducing instances of P. arrogating 
to themselves the med absolving 
men from these solemn obligations, it 
cannot be su that such an ex- 
ertion of pontifical power is of every- 
day occurrence. Roman Catholic gen- 
tlemen have the same sense of honour 
which tes the conduct of others 
—there is no fear of their practising 
so scandalous a fraud ; but even if 
we could imagine them less scrupu- 
lous, they must be aware that it could 
not be concealed ; they would there- 
by forfeit all pretensions to credit 
and character, and other means would 
be soon taken for the exclusion of per- 
sons who had thus added to their legal 
weed a total want of all honest 


Your lordship’s distinctions on the 
subject of idolatry are somewhat nice. 
Hf your arguments are admitted in their 


(March, 
full extent, there would scarcely be a 
Cetdaeiontnc cn 
ommandment. 

The blindest worshippers of the old 
heathen divinities probably imagined 
that there was a sort of real presence 
of that great power which governs the 
world, inherent in the stone, the me. 
tal, or the wood—the elements of the 
image of the god before which they 
bowed the knee. You assure us that 
they only perform idolatrous adoration 
to the substances composing the Eu. 
charist, who have no belief in the di. 
vine transformation. This is at least 
a very curious position. I will not 
dwell upon it, being desirous of avoid. 
ing the use of terms which might give 
offence to our fellow Christians, how. 
ever their faith and worship may differ 
from our own ; to them I would will. 
ingly display the full extent of that 
charity which is the essence of Chris. 
a provided always that they may 
be effectually prevented from driving 
us into what they think the only right 
path to heaven. 

‘The desire of using violent means to 
—_ stray sheep into the true fold na- 
turally follows that belief. I must 
again return to this point of my argu- 
ment, because it appears to be an irre. 
fragable reason for excluding the Ca- 
tholics from power in a Protestant 
es and use this desire ne- 

ily carries with it a strong wish 
to possess the means of gratification. 
Can we see the records of those horri- 
ble means of compulsion, by which re- 
clamation has been attempted, which 
form the darkest blots on the page of 
modern history ? Can we notice the 
systematic breach of faith with here- 
tics? I mean not in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life, but in transactions be- 
tween the persecutors and their vic- 
tims. Can we read in the writings of 
Roman Catholic teachers of high 
tation encouragement given in 
terms to the deposition and murder of 

ic soverei without forming 
the firmest resolution to do every thing 
in our power to shut out for ever the 
professors of that mngen from the 
possibility of doing mischief in the land 
of civil and religious liberty.* 





* That these may not be called 
ith the title of the 


flivien’ e 
sie sana treed othedt Ee nee ee Universi 


¢ vague imputations, without naming any particular 
author, I desire to refer to the writings of St Thomas Acquinas, dignified by his Roman 


ic Doctor, or the Angel of the Schools. 
accusation ; but I would also 
of Paris, and Petit the 


CerdeWan, who carried the doctrine still farther than the"Angelic Doctor. 
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I am far from aecusing the English 
eeraiasetcem votiet pariorntiog 
Tr ting 
pivomsye was here at its height 
in the reign of Queen Mary. How far 
these notions may be still relished by 
more bigotted religionists of other 
countries, I will not take on myself to 
determine. The conduct of some of 
the French emigrants in the South of 
France, who recently returned with 
their King, a sovereign “ mild a 
character to encourage s outrages, 
does not afford the most favourable 
testimony of the Roman Catholic spirit 
inthe present times. Experience teaches 
us that what has happened, may, in 
the course of events, happen again. 
Not only may time effect an alteration 
in the oc optpa cede: men, 
bringing to ten 
habits— but the same india , pla- 
ced in a different situation and circum- 
stances, acquire new modes of think- 
ing, feeling, aud romp. ** Is thy ser- 
vant a dog, that he should do these 
things?” cried Jehu to the het, 
who foretold to him the bl iy deeds 
he was speedily destined to perform. 
The exclamation was natural and sin- 
cere; his heart revolted at the picture 
thus presented before his eyes ; but no 
sooner was he placed within the dan- 
reach of power, than his actions 

y justified the prediction. The 
_ Catholic may be truly averse 
to of cruelty. I believe the long 
local imation to Protestantism 
has unconsciously infused a tincture 
of more tolerant principles ; but if he 
is sincere in his faith, he must wish for 
its ascendancy, and consequently for 
the downfall of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment. It must be remembered, 
too, that in the dreadful massacre of 
the Protestants in Ireland, in the time 


ty. 
The fate of John Huss, burnt alive 
by the sentence of the Council of Con- 


stance, notwi ing the pledge of 
granted him, under the word of 
2 is one of the clearest 
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proofs of the genius of Catholicism, 
and of the regard in which the assem- 
bled pastors and masters of that church 
held promises made to s whom 
they called heretics. Has there ever 
been any formal renunciation of this 
doctrine? Or has any censure been 
pronounced against these barbarous 
proceedings, by any Council, Pope, or 
other functionary empowered to pro- 
mulgate the opinions of the Roman 
oe Church? i. os has tet 
if the Vice-gerent of Christ upon ? 
as he is designated, has edt the re~ 
— these atrocities, it is fairly to 
inferred that the proceedings of the 
Council of Constance continue to be 
approved by the ruling powers of that 
church even to this day, however hu- 
mane individuals may detest in their 
hearts, and even declare publicly that 
persecution is con to the princi- 
ples of Catholicity. The public 
givings offered up by Gregory 
Thirteenth, with all his Cardinals in 
his train, for the successful perform- 
ance of a more extensive scene of 
blood, I mean the Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, in France, which that P 
himself instigated, clearly shew the 
opinion of the head of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, at the subsequent pe- 
riod of a cen and a half. It is na- 
tural, indeed, that a church which 
boasts of infallibility, should be ex~ 
tremely averse to acknowledge any er- 
ror, either in faith or practice. Their 
tenets, they assure us, are the same as 
they were in the beginning, are now, 
and ever shall be. They have, how- 
ever, a convenient way of escape, when 
ressed hardly on points which are too 
strong to be denied. “ Discipline,” 
say the Roman Catholic Divines, “ma 
vary, but our doctrinal articles of faith 
are immutable.” Let them avail them~ 
selves of all the advantages of this dis-. 
tinction ; but let us take care that their 
discipline, whether old or new, be ne- 
ver forced on that freedom, which is 
the birth-right of the ae rare 
members of our National Ch 3 to 
secure which, we can use no better 
means than to guard with the utmost 
caution, all access to political power. 
In treating this subject, I am desi- 
rous, as much as possible, to avoid 
touching on the affairs of Ireland, be- 
cause state of religion, in that 
country, is so much blended with po- 
litical ‘considerations, that I should 
enter upon too wide a field. I must, 
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however, be permitted to notice e 
broad assertion in the text ef your let- 
ter, that ‘“ Catholic emancipation was 
the price held out to the le, for 
pepe wen independence and exist- 
ence of their country.” Thisis indeed 
qualified, or rather contradicted in a 
= —— as hasty readers are in the 

it of passing over these appendages, 
the diminutive type of chice dow not 
much attract their observation, I will 
take leave to say, that the writer of 
these Remarks remembers the debate 
in the British House of Commons, in 
which the late Mr Grattan first ex- 
erted his eloquence on that arena, in 


behalf of the Catholics. On that oc- . 


casion, Mr Pitt most distinctly denied 
that any such promise had been made; 
nor did Mr Grattan, or any other per- 
son, offer a word of contradiction ; on 
the contrary, it was admitted by other 
‘members, who spoke on the same side 


the qu ‘ 
The ufion with Ireland, however 
it may be represented by those who 


cannot be called friends to either of 
the sister islands, was a benefit of a 
substantive nature. In Scotland, man 
voices were raised to as high a pi 
against the measure which united her 
to England, ‘in the reign of Queen 
Anne; but the advantages obtained 
by our northern fellow-subjects, have 
oe age smegy the unmeaning clamour 
of loss of independence. There 
is no doubt but Ireland will gradually 
- become as well reconciied.—But to re- 
turn to the points from whenee I have 
digressed, which are more immediate- 
ly the object of this discussion. 
Your Lordship is an enemy to tests, 
and to all restrictions made on religi- 
ous belief. It mi 
better in the ear of a 
ite to annonnee, that the doors 
of the British Parliament were thrown 
open to Jews, Mahometans, and Hin- 
doos, as well as to every sect and.de- 
nomination of Christians. Seme of 
the wisest men in this country, how- 
ever, var been of opinion, that an 
establis religion sa great public 
benefit. Without this, we might have 
little religion at all. To destroy 
en this divine plant, which is na- 
turally rooted in the human mind, 
would be i ible ; but the. innu- 
merable which would spring 
up in the soil for want of cultivation, 
would choke its growth, and even in- 
jure its nature. We should be coati- 
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display of 

ite nuruber of sects, exhibiting 
all the absurd fancies which the licen. 
tious caprice of unguided intellect is 
capable of forming—each, with indis. 
creet zeal, contending for mastery. 
‘Phe religious field, left to itself, w 
bear an exact resemblance to that of 
nature— 


[Marech, 
nually offended by the di 
indefin : 


. —— subit aspera sylva 
Lappeque tribulique, mterque nitentig 
culta 


Infelix lolium, et steriles dominantur 
avene. 


It is surely sufficient indulgence, that 
men may be allowed, within their own 
precincts, to cherish the thistles and 
the darnel, provided the seeds are not 
wilfully wafted into their neighbour’s 
groun Let them foster the imagi- 
nations of their hearts, if they willbe 
contented to do so quietly, and with. 
out. offence; but to counterbalance 
these aberrations, let the religion 
which the State approves, abstaining 
from the odious means of restraining 
them by persecution, possess all the 
advantages of dignity and emolument, 
and let those who profess it enjoy all 
those offices, which lead to political 
power. 

The Golden Rule of Pythagoray, 
which enjoins the worship of the gods, 
“ Se view Saxsiras,” as by law establish. 
ed, is a very good general maxim. 
Every rule its exception; and 
wherever a legal mode of worship shall 
be proved to be founded on wrong 
principles,. or to contain absurd arti- 
cles of faith ; when flagrant abuses 
have perverted the best institutions, 
so as to render them injurious to the 
welfare of mankind ;—then is the time 
for conversion, or for reformation. 

Such changes have, and will infal- 
libly take » at similar periods of 
human irs. As to the Atheist, 
who, according to your Lordship’s 

ition, has a chance of being 
admitted to those advantages from 
whence the Roman Catholic is debar- 
red, I acknowledge that a man, who 
is conscious of no state of retribution 


hereafter, ought, if possible, to be 
prevented from having any sway over 
the conduct of mankind here. But 
the unbelief in the existence of a Del- 
ty is so contrary to the general feel- 
ings of men, that it is difficult to ima- 

ine many Atheists ever to have ex- 
isted. It may be truly said, changing 
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ttle the language of the Psalmist, might not be the,case with a Roman 
a fools have said im their hearts Catholie,—rhe certainly would never 


is no God, although several have harrow up the feelings of the coun 
mr this opinion with their lips; he was destined to rule, by exhibiting 
and many have acted asifthey thought the s of an Auto da fe. 
so.” But if such a man should be _ I desire. to subscribe myself, with 
found, and if this rara avis should due respect, your ip’s most obe- 
contrive to take his flight to the sum- dient servant, $i 
mit of power, one advantage at least A Protestant Layman. 


would attend his elevation, which February 28;1822.,.. 


[We insert, without hesitation, this communication from @ respected and 

i i correspondent. But we expressly decline stating any opinion for 

ourselves as to this most nice and delicate question.. We.leave the subject 

qule open, end wo are una wat, Correspondent Wil be as, happy as ourselves 

to see what any intelligent friend of a di t way of thinking may judge fit 
to send us,—C. N."] 








STANZAS TO AN OLD PRIEND: 


Tandemque nobis exsulibus placent 
Relicta. 
CasrMiR. 





Come here’s a health to thee and thine ; 
Trust me, whate’er we may be told, 
Few things are better than old wine, 
When tasted with a friend that’s old ; 
We're yet; and, in our track, 
New p. if we may not find, 
There is a charm in gazing back, 
On sunny prospects left behind. 
Like that famed hill in western clime, 
Through gaudy noonday dark and bare, 
That tinges still, at v time, 
With purple gleam the evening air ; 
So there’s a joy in former days, 
In times, and scenes, and thoughts gone by, 
As beautified their heads they raise, 
Bright in Imagination’s sky. 
Time’s glass.is fill’d with varied sand, 
With fleeting joy and transient grief ; 
We'll turn, with ne sparing hand, 
O’er many a strange fantastic leaf ; 
And fear net-—but, ‘mid many a blot, 
There are some written fair, 
And flow’ra, that, can wither not, 
Preserved, still faintly fragrant there. | 


As the hush’d night glides gentlier on, 
Our musie Stall ete Brih its strain, - 
Aud tell of es that are gone, | 

And heighten those that yet remain ; 
And that creative breath, divine, 

Shall waken many a slumbering thrill, 
And call forth many a mystic line 
Of faded joys, remember’d still. 








Stanxas to an Old Friend. 


Aegean ee 
youth was in his freshest prime, 
We'll pluek the roses that still spring 
Upon the grave of buried time. 
There’s magic in the olden song ;— 
Yea, e’en ecstatic are the tears 
Which will steal down, our smiles among, 
Roused by the sounds of other years. 


And, as the mariner can find 
Wild pleasure in the voiced roar 
F’en of the often-dreaded wind, 


Tis sweet to feel the poet breathe 
The spirit of our former sighs. 


We'll hear the strains we heard so soft, 
In life’s first, warm, impassion’d hours, 
That fell on our young hearts as soft 
As summer dews on summer flowers ; 
And as the stream, where’er it hies, 
Steals ing in its purest flow, 
Those strains taste of ecstacies 
O’er which they floated long ago. 


E’en in our morn, when fancy’s eye 

ee any ee sparkling ae of bliss, 
en joy was young, was high, 
We could net feel much more than is: 

Howe’er, then, time our day devours, 

on a ee a 

henld we dite ‘or fleeting hours, 
Who find a future in the past. 





AUTUMNAL TWILIGHT. 
A Sonnet. To 


I stood at sunset on a little hill, 
O’erhung and garlanded with tall beech trees ; 
The west was clothed in gold, and not a breeze 
Disturb’d the scene—all was still ; 
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CuristorHer Nortu, Esquire, Solus. 
Enter Ensign Morcan Opouerty. 


EDITOR. 
Iam to see you, Odoherty. I.am heartil lott of the, Saterruptie 6 
eis tore to-night-1'll be shot if wth b welll there bony 
may jaw as be ple .- The Number will do well enough as itis. If there 
is not enough, let him send his devil into the Balaam-box. 


ODOHERTY. 
I have just arrived from 
EDITOR. 
From London ?—The Fleet, I suppose.—How long have you lain there ? 
ODOHERTY. 
I have been out these three weeks. I suppose, for any thing you would 
batt alvanced, T tight have lade there till Kimedoap-estan. eae 
EDITOR. 
I can’t advance money for ever, Adjutant. You have not sent me one article 
these four months. 
-, ODOHERTY. 
What sort of an article do you want ?>—A poem ? 
EDITOR. * 
Poems! There’s poetry enough without paying you for it. Have you seen 
Milman’s new tragedy ? 
ODOHERTY. 


No; but I saw the proofs of a puff upon it for the next Quarterly. He’s 
a clever fellow, but they cry him too high. The report goes, that he is to 
step into Gifford’s shoes one of these days. 


EDITOR. 7 
. That accounts for the puffing ; but it will do a really clever fellow, like 
Milman, no good. , 
ODOHERTY. 


It will, Mr North. I know nobody that puffs more et than yourself 
now and then. What made you puff Procter so much at first 
ED 


ITOR. 
It was you that puffed him. It was an article of your own, Ensign. 
ODOHERTY. 
By Mahomet’s mustard-pot, I’ve written so much, I don’t remember half 
the things I’ve done in bees own lubberly Magazine, and elsewhere. At one 


time I wrote all Day and Martin’s poetry. They were grateful. They kept the 
whole mess of the dath in blacking. 
EDITOR. 
Then you wrote the World, did not you ? 
I never heard of such a thing. ‘They've beeti quizzing you, old boy, | Im- 
never of such a . They've : 
postors are abroad. afte : 
EDITOR. 
Then somebody has been, sporting false colours about town. 
: ODOHERTY. ; 
Like enough. Set a thief to catch a thief. 
ol _ EDITOR. 
You've been writing in Colbourn, they say, Master Morgan ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Not one line. The pretty boys have applied to me a dozen times, but I 
— them any answer except once, and then it was an epigram on them< 
ves. 6 
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EDITOR. 
Let’s hear it? 3B ar jwieeie } 
ODOHERTY. 
iter, I have forgotten the beginning of it. I think it was 
Pilon: Sate: sa 
- Colbourn, —— and Co. write rather so so, 
But atone for’t by puff and profession— 
Every month gives us-scope for the Pleasures of Hope, 
But all ends in the Pains of Possession. 
; EDITOR. 
How do they get on? Heavily, Ensign ? 
. ODOHERTY. 

D— heavily! They lay outa cool hundred on advertisements every month ; 
but Campbell does very little—at least so it is to be hoped—and the Subs are 
no great shakes. They have a miserable set of bullaboos about them—bro. 
ken-winded dominies, from the manufacturing districts, and so forth. Even 
Hazlitt does the drama better. 

EDITOR. 


O, Hazlitt’s 2 real fellow in his small way. He has more sense in his 
little finger, than many who laugh at him have in their heads, but he is 
bothering too long at that table-talk. 

; ODOHERTY. 

Proper humbug ! 

EDITOR, ' 

Did you see any of the Cockneys? What's the gossip about Murray's, 

Ridgeway’s, and so forth? Did you make a tour of the shops ? 
ODOHERTY. 

Of course—I went round them all with a bundle of discarded articles you 
gave me to line my trunk with, when I went to the moors last year. I pass- 
ed myself off for a country clergyman, wanting to publish a series of essays. 
I I had a wife and seven small children. 

EDITOR. 

You have some tolerable big ones, I believe. 

- . ODOHERTY. 

‘Which you never will have, old boy. The booksellers are a very civil set of 
fellows: Murray took me into a room by myself, and told me about the row 
between him and the Divan. 


What row ? and with whom ? 
ODOHERTY. 
Why, they call Murray nay! of the West, and Longman and Com- 
pany the Divan. They've fi out about Mother Rundell’s book upon 
- I told Kitchener the next day, that I thought his own book as 


geod a one, 
EDITOR, 


Shameless fellow! Don’t you remember how you cut it up? I wonder 
you could look the doctor in the face. 
ODORERTY. 
_ By jing! he thought I was a doctor myself. I had a black rose in my 
hat, and talked very wisely about the famous mistake touching a Mr Win- 
ton of Chelsea. I'll tell you about that, too, some other time. 
‘EDITOR. 
The Bishop’s first two volumes are not quite the potato. I hope the others 
are better. 
ODOHERTY. 


— cares? I shall never read them. Have you seen Horace Walpole’s Me- 
moirs 


EDITOR. 


EDITOR. 
_, Thave. A most charming book. A most malicious, prying, lying old fox 
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What a prime contributor he would have made !—but, to be sure, he was 
a Whig. 
ODOHERTY. 
So am I.—For that matter, half your best contributors are Whigs, I take it. 


EDITOR. 


Mum, for that, Ensign.—But, at least, I have nothing to do with the Scotch ~ 
Kangaroo Canaille. 
‘ ODOHERTY. 


They have nothing to do with you, you mean to say. 
‘EDITOR. 
‘re adirty, dull, detestable set.—I hate them all—I despisé them all— 
except little Jeffrey. 
ODOHERTY. 


He's a clever chap, certainly,—I have not given him a dressing these two 

years ;—I shall give you a song upon him one of these days. 
EDITOR. 

Do.—What’s a-foot among the Tumbledowns? 

ODOHERTY. —~ . 

The Holland-house gentry are chuckling very much over a little tid-bit of 
blasphemy, sent over by a certain learned Lord from Italy,—’tis call’d the | 
“Trish Advent,” —’tis a base parody on the Advent of our Saviour,—’tis 
circulated widely among the satne Thebans who blarney’d about Hogg’s Chal- 


dee. 
Hogg’s Chaldee !—good. 
ODOHERTY. 


You would notice the puffs about another thing, called “ the Royal Pro- 
;"—they say ‘tis writ by Mrs Morgan’s ex-chevalier ; and I can believe 
it, for it is equally dull and disloyal. 
EDITOR. - 
Are these all the news you have picked up. How do the minor periodicals 


sell? 
ODOHERTY. 

Worse and worse. Taylor and Hessey are going down like the devil.— 
Colburn pays like a hero, for what you would fling into the fire. The copy- 
right of the European was disposed of t’other day for about £1600, back num- 
bers, plates, and all included. “T'was about the best of them. 

EDITOR. ; ; 


EDITOR. 


I hope old Sir Richard is thriving. 
ODOHERTY. a4 a 
Capitally. He circulates between three and four thousand; and his ad- 
pvr «2 its are very profitable-—Why don’t you sport a little extra matter 
cover. 


EDITOR. 
At present mine are mostly preserves. I'll enlarge them, if you won't 


ODOHERTY. 


Depend on’t, ‘twill pay. 
I hope Nicholls gets on. 
; ODOHERTY. 
Very fair. °Tis the only Gentleman’s Magazine, besides your own. 


EDITOR. 

What is that thing called the Gazette of Fashion? 

ODOHERTY. 

Tis a poor imitation of the Literary Gazette. Mr ——-———, they say, 
patronizes i¢; but this can’t be true, for it attacks, very shamefully, the: man 
who did utm more good than any body else ever will be able to do him, here 
or . 


EDITOR. 


be EDITOR. 

Hercles’ vein with a vengeance! You've been studying the Ecclectic, one * 
would think. ass ; 

Vou. XI. SA 
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- ODOHERTY- 

‘The Ecelectic is not so poor an affair as you insinuate, Mr Christopher, 

The principal writers tip us a little of the Smuffie and Whine,—but you are up 

to that yourself, when it serves your turn. _Montgomery’s articles are such as 
you would like very well to lay your own fist upon, I fancy. 

EDITOR. 

If Foster still writes in it, they have one of the first thinkers in England 

beneath their banner. I wish you would read him, before you begin to the 
auto-biography you've been talking about these three vears. 


ODOHERTY. 
_Coleridge’s did not pay. 
; EDITOR. 
But yours may,—nay, will,—must pay. I'll insure you of £3000 if you 


go.to ‘the proper man.” I intend to give him the first offer of my own great 
work,—my Armenian Grammar, which is now nearly ready for press. 
ODOHERTY. 
Your name will sell any thing. Is there much personality in the notes? 
EDITOR, 
I have cut up the commentators here and there. I have fixed an indelible 


stigma on old Scioppius. 
ODOHERTY. 


I'll defy you to write a sermon without being personal. 
z EDITOR. 
I'll defy Dr Chalmers to do that. He is deuced severe on the Glasgow Bai- 
lies and Professors! I am told. 
ODOHERTY- 
Do many clergymen contribute? 
EDITOR. 
Droves. 
ODOHERTY. 
. What do the lads chiefly affect ? 
EDITOR. 
Jocular topics. “T'was an arch-deacon sent me the Irish Melodies, which I 
know you have been owning every where for your own. 
ODOHERTY. 
I follow one great rule,—never to own any thing that is my own, nor deny 
any thing that is not my own. 


EDITOR. 


*Tis the age of owning and disowning. It was a long while or I believed 
Hope to be Anastasius. 


s ODOHERTY. 
It will be a long while ere I believe that Anastasius wrote those quartos 
about mahogany. I believe he might furnish the wood, but, by Jericho, did 
he carve it at all ? 
' ; ‘ EDITOR. 

You are an incorrigible Irishman. Have you any news from your own 
country? It seems to be in a fine state. 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, for that matter, I think we are very common-place in our national 
diversions. Sir William Chambers complained of nature being monotonous, for 
furnishing on/y earth, air, and water.. Blood.and whisky may sum up all the 
_ amusements of the Irish igs.—Burning, throat-cutting, shooting an old 
proctor or policeman—that’s all. ‘They fight in a cowardly fashion. There’s 
my cousin, Tom Magrath; writes me he saw 500 of them run away from 
about forty gentlemen. One of the chief stimulants the poor devils have, is a 
prophecy of the papist Bishop Walmesley, (the same that goes under the name 
of Pastorini;) that the Protestant church is to be destroyed in 1825. 

4 EDITOR. 

Why, some few years age, a godly Squire in Ayrshire here, published a 
thumping book, to prove that Buonaparte would die in 1825, ai the siege of 
Jerusalem. The year 1825 will be a rare one when it comes. 


17 
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ODOHERTY. 
- These évents will furnish fine materials for a new hour’s Tetesd-tete with the 


EDITOR. 


What a world of things will have happened ere 1825! 


‘ODOHERTY. 
You will be knocked up ere then. You talk about your stomach—only see 


how little remains in the bottle! - 

EDITOR. i rg f0 1 4 

I had finished two ere you came in. I can never write without a bottle be- 
side me. Judge Blackstone followed the same plan, he had ‘always a bottle 
of port by him while he was at his commentaries. When Addison was com- 
g his Essay on the Evidences, he used to walk up and down the long room 
in Holland-house—there was a table with the black strap at each end, and he’ 
always turned up his little finger twice ere he had polished a sentence to his’ 
mind.—I ‘believe he took brandy while he was doing the last act of Cato. 
There is no good writing without one glass. = Fes, 
“* Nemo bene potest scribere jejunus.”” 


ODOHERTY. : iat 
I prefer smoking, on the whole. But I have no objection to.a glass of punch 
along with it. It clears our mouth. , 
EDITOR« 
“ Experto crede Roberto.” nat Boe tO 
ODOHERTY: : 
I am glad to see you have dropt your cursed humbug articles on German 
Plays. I hate all that trash. Is Kempferhausen defunct ? 
. , EDITOR. "; 
I had a present of two aums of Johannisberg from him not a week age. 
ODOHERTY. 
The piperly fellow once promised me a few dozens ; but he took,it amiss that 
I peppered him so at the Tent. 
EDITOR. 


I am sure you would have sold it to Ambrose if you had got it,--Will you 
have some supper ? , 
ODOHERTY, 


Excuse me, I never eat supper. 
epiToR.. ( Rings.) 
Waiter, welsh rabbits for five, scolloped oysters for ten, six quarts of porter, 
and covers for two . 


WAITER. 


It is all ready, sir; Mr Ambrose knew what you would want the momen 
the Captain came in. 
Bs ODOHERTY. Bi ae at y 6 

am thinking seriously of writing some book. at shape do you recom= 
mend >? I -was iiahing of a quarto, 
EDITOR. 
A duodecimo you mean ; will a quarto go ipto a sabretache, or a work-basket, 
or a ridicule? Are you the bishop of Winchester ? 
ODOHERTY. 
What bookseller do you recommend? [These are prime powldoodies !°] 
a EDITOR, soc13 

Ebony to be sure, if he will give the best price.. But besure you don’t 

abuse his. good temper. There was a worthy young man done up only a 

by the Cockney poets. He. gave £100 to one for a bundle 
of verses, (I the title,) of which just 30.copies were sold... "They, were 
all at him like leeches, and he was soon,sucked to the bone. You must not 
tip Ebony any shabby trash—you must be upow honour, Mr Odoherty. You 
have a great name, and you must support it. If you, mind your hits, you may 
rise as high as anybody I know in any of the slang lines. 

ODOHERTY. ; 


You flatter me! Butter! 
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. EDITOR. 
Not one lick! Egan is not worthy of holding the candle to your Boxiana; 
and yet Egan is a prime swell. You should get little Cruikshanks to draw 
the vignettes; your life would sell as well as Hogg’s, or Haggart’s, or any 
body else, that I remember. 
.ODOHERTY. 
You'll cut a great figure in it yourself. . 
EDITOR. 
A good one you mean ? 
ODOHERTY. 

. No, d——, I-scorn to flatter you, or any man. I shall tell the truth, all the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Do you expect me to say that you area 
handsome man? Or that you have slim ancles? Or that you don’t squint? 
Or that you understand the whole doctrine of quadrille? Or that you are 
the author of Waverley? Or the author of Anastasius? Are these the bams 


you expect ? 
EDITOR. 
Say that I am the author of the Chaldee, and I am satisfied. 


ODOHERTY. 
No, I'll stick to my own rule. I'll claim it myself. I'll challenge Hogg if 
he disputes the point. 


EDITOR. 


I hope you'll shoot potatoes ; for I could not afford to lose either of you ! you 
are both of you rum ones to look at, but devils to go. 


ODOHERTY. 

“I intend to be modest as to my amours. 

EDITOR. 
You had better not. The ladies won’t buy if you do so. Your amour with 
Mrs Macwhirter raised my sale considerably. 
ODOHERTY. 

‘This is a very delicate age. I fear nothing at all high would go down 
with it. 

EDITOR. 

‘Why there’s a vast deal of cant afloat as to this matter ; people don’t know 
what they are speaking about. Shew me any production of genius, written in 
our time, which does not contain what they pretend to abhor. 

ODOHERTY. 
Why, there’s the Edinburgh Review—you must at least allow ‘tis a decent 
work. 
EDITOR. 

Have you forgotten Sidney Smith’s article about missionaries >—I won't re- 

peat the names of some of them. 


The Quarterly ? 
EDITOR. 
Why, Gifford and I are old boys, and past our dancing days ; but I believe 


you will find some very sly touches-here and there. 
ODOHERTY. 


ODOHERTY. 


Byron ? 
EDITOR. 
Poh ! you're wild now. We may despise the cant about him, but you must 
_ confess that there’s always a little of what's wrong in the best of his works. 
Even the Corsair seems to have flirted a bit now and then. And Juan, you 
know, is a perfect Richelieu. 
; ODOHERTY. 
Have you any thing to say against the Waverley novels? 
- EDITOR. 
Not much. Yet even old Dame Norna in the Pirate seems to have danced 
in her youth. I strongly suspect her son was a mere filius carnalis. 


~ @poHERTY. 
What of Kenilworth, then? 
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.. EDITOR. 

"Tis all full of going about the bush. One always sees what Elizabeth is 
thinking about. as never some handsome fellow’or other out of her 
mind. And then the scene ‘where Leicester and Amy ‘get up is certainly 
rather richly coloured: ‘There is nothing a whit ‘worse in the Sorrows of 
Werter, or Julia de Roubigné, or any of that sentimental set. 

ODOHERTY. 

Milman is a very well-behaved boy—Y ou can say nothing of that sort against 
him. 

EDITOR. 

He is a very respectable man, and a clergyman to boot ; but the bridal songs 
in his Fall of Jerusalem are not much behind what a layman might have 
done. There are some:very luxurious hits in that part of the performance. Did 
you attend old P——’s sale when you were in town? 

. ODOHERTY. 

No, I can’t say I did ; but I hear there was a fine collection of the Facetia«, 

and other forbidden fruits. A friend of mine got the editio oe of 


Poggio, but he sweated for it. The Whigs bid high. They worked to keep all 
those tid-bits for themselves. 
: EDITOR. 
Does this affair of Lord Byron’s Mystery create arly sensation iri London ? 
ODOHERTY. 


Very little. The Parsons about Murray’s shop are not the most untractable 
people in the world, otherwise they would never have abstained so long from 
attacking Juan, Beppo, and the rest of Byron’s improprieties—they that are so 
foul-mouthed against Shelly, and such insignificant blasphemers ds that Cocks 
ney crew. 


EDITOR. sees 
I have often wondered at the face they shew in that omission. 
ODOHERTY. . 
Really ? 
EDITOR. 


No doubt 4 Bookseller must have something to say as to his own Review 
But the.thing should not be pushed ‘too far, else a noodle can see through it- 

‘ ODOHERTY. tpi 

Meaning me? 

’ ‘or EDITOR, |. 

Not at all... But as to Cain, I entirely differ from the Chancellor. I think, 
if Cain be prosecuted, it will be a great shame. The humbug of the age will 
then have achieved its most visible triumph. 

ODOHERTY. 
I never saw it; but I thought it had been blasphemous. 
EDITOR. 

No, sit, I can’t see that. The Society might have had some pretence had 
they fallen on’Don Juan ; but I suppose those well-fed Archdeacons, and so 
forth, have their own ways of observing certain matters. 

ODOHERTY. 
Have you seen Lord Byron’s letter on the subject to Mr Murray ? 
EDITOR. 
. Yes; ’tis in the papers. 
ODOHERTY. 

& bite! that’s the prose edition. It was written originally im verse, but 
Murray’s friends thought it would have more effect if translated into prose'; 
and a young clergyman, who writes in the Quarterly, turned the thing’ very 
neatly, considering. I believe I have a copy of Lord Byron’s own letter in my 


EDITOR. 


Let’s see it: 
. You shall have it. 


ODOHERTY. 
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BYRON TO MURRAY.* 


Attacks on me were what I look’d for, Murray, 
But why the devil do they badger you? 
These godly newspapers seem hot as curry, 
But don’t, dear Publisher, be in a stew. 
They'll be so glad to see you in a flurry— 
I mean those canting Quacks of your Review— 
They fain would have you all to their own Set ;— 
But never mind them-—we’re not parted yet. 
Tay surely don’t suspect you, Mr John, 
being more than accoucheur to Cain ; 
What mortal ever said you wrote the Don? 
I dig the mi ou only fire the train ! 
But here—why, y, no great lengths I’ve gone— 
Big wigs and buzz were always my disdain— 
But my poor shoulders why. throw ail the guilt on ? 
There's as much blasphemy, or more, in Milton.— 
The thing’s a drama, not a sermon-book ; 
Here stands the murderer—that’s the old one there— 
In gown and cassock how would Satan look ? 
Should Fratricides discourse like Doctor Blair? 
The puritanic Milton freedom took, 
ich now-a-days would make a Bishop stare ; 
But not to shock the feelings of the age, 


I only bring your angels on the stage. 





* Leiter from Lord Byron to Mr Murray. 


Dear Sir, Pisa, Feb. 8, 1822. 


Attacks upon me were to be 3; but I perceive one upon you in the 
which, I confess, that I did ater mg How, a what manner you can be Pa 
ed responsible for what J publish, I am at a loss to conceive. If ‘* Cain” be ‘* blas- 
phemous,” Paradise Lost is blasphemous; and the very words of the Oxford Gentle. 
man, ‘** Evil be thou my good,” are from that very poem, from the mouth of Satan: 
and is there any thing more in that of Lucifer in the Mystery? Cain is nothing more 
than a drama, not a piece of argument. If Lucifer and Cain speak as the first murder- 
er and the first rebel may be sapposed to speak, surely all the rest of the personages 
talk also according to their characters; and the stronger passions have ever been per- 
mitted to the drama. I have even avoided introducing the Deity, as in Scripture, 
(though Milton does, and not very wisely either ;) but have aflopted his angel, as sent 
to Cain, instead, on purpose to avoid shocking any feelings on the subject, by falling 
short of, what all uninspired men must fall short in, viz. giving an adequate notion of 
the effect of the presence of Jehovah. The old mysteries introduced him liberally 
enough, and all this is avoided in the new one. 

The attempt to bully you, because they think it will not succeed with me, seems to 
me as atrocious an attempt as ever disgraced the times. What! when Gibbon’s, 
Hume’s, Priestley’s, and Drummond’s publishers have been allowed to rest in peace 
for seventy years, are you to be singled-out for a work of fiction, not of history or argu- 
ment? There must be something at the bottom of this—some private enemy of your 
_ own—it is otherwise incredible. 
_ Tecan only say, “ Mc—me adsum qui feci,” that any proceedings directed against 

you, I beg may be transferred to me, who am willing and ought te endure them all; 
See renneey a teenie On pants, I will refund any, or all of the copy- 
right ; that I desire you will say, that both you and Mr Gifford remonstrated against 
the publication, as alse Mr Hobhouse ; that I alone occasioned it, and I alone am the 
person who either legally or otherwise should bear the burthen. If they prosecute, I 
will come to England ; that is, if by meeting it in my own person, I can save yours. 
Let me know—you shan’t suffer for me, if I can help it. Make any use of this letter 


which you please.—Y ours ever, . 
YRON. 
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To bully You—yet shrink from battling Me, 
. Is baseness. Nothing baser stains “‘ The Times.” 
While Jeffrey in each catalogue I see, 
While no one talks of priestly Playfair’s crimes, 
While Drummond, at Marseilles, blasphemes with glee, 
Why all this row about my harmless rhymes? 
Depend on’t, Piso, *tis some private pique 
*Mong those that cram your Quarterly with Greek. 


If this goes on, I wish you'd plainly tell ’em, 
*T were quite a treat to me to be indicted ; 
Is it less sin to write such books than sell ‘em ? 
_  There’s muscle !—I’m resolved I’ll see you righted. 
In me, great Sharpe, in me converte telum ! 
Come, Doctor Sewell, shew you have been knighted ! 
-— On my account you never shall be dunn’d, 
The copyright, in part, I will refund. 
You may tell all who come into your shop, 
You and your Bull-dog both remonstrated ; 
My Jackall did the same, you hints may drop, 
All which, perhaps, you have already sid) 
Just speak the word, I'll fly to be your prop, 
They shall not touch a hair, man, in your head. 
You're free to print this letter ; you're a fool 
If you don’t send it first to the Joun Bout. 


EDITOR. 

Come, this is a good letter. If I had been Murray I would not have thought 
of the prose. I'll be hanged if I would. 

ODOHERTY. 
Is there any thing new in the literary world here? 
EDITOR. 

Not much that I hear of. There’s Colonel Stewart’s History of the High- 
land Regiments, one of the most entertaining books that have been published 
thislong time. You're a soldier, you must review it for me in my next Num- 

| k Ill of articles-on ihe h he I ) 

T thin tip you a series of articleson the history of the Irish regiments. 
I'm sure I know as many queer stories about them as any Colonel of them all 
Is the book well written ? 

EDITOR. 

Plainly, but sensibly, and elegantly too, I think. Not much of the flash 

that’s in vogue, but a great deal of feeling and truth. Some of the 


ate quite beautiful, and the Colonel’s view of the Highland-character is admi- 


rably drawn. 


ODOHERTY. 


I'm glad to hear it. Few officers write well except Julius Cesar, the Heavy 


Horseman, and myself. 


You forget General Burgoyne. 
ODOHERTY. 


Aye, true enough. The General was a sweet fellow. 
EDITOR. 


EDITOR. 


So are 
would sell better than Southey’s. 


ODOHERTY. 


4 


‘EDITOR. 
How does the John Bull get on? 
ODOHERTY. 
Famously they say. I’m told they divided L.6000 at the end of the first 
year. I intend contributing myself if you do not pay me better. 


you all. Have you done nothing to your Campaigns? I’m sure they... 


liter No great matter perhaps. I don’t think the Laureate has much of a- 
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EDITOR. 

Why, how much would you'have ? Are you not always sure of your twenty 
guineas a-sheet? I’m sure that’s enough for such articles as yours: You never 
take any pains. 

ODOHERTY. 
If I did, they would not be worth five.—Have you seen John Home’s Life ? 
EDITOR. 
To be sure.— Tis very amusing. The old gentleman writes as well as ever, 
I wish he would try his hand at a novel once more. 
‘ opoHERTY. 
Why, no novels sell now except the Author of Waverley’s. 
EDITOR. 

Write a good one, and I warrant you ‘twill sell.—There’s Adam Blair hag 

taken like a shot ; and Sir Andrew Wylie is almost out of print already. 
ODOHERTY. 

I don’t think Sir Andrew near so good as the Annals of the Partsh.— What 

say you? 
EDITOR. 

I agree with you.—The story is d— improbable ; the hero a borish fellow, 
en abominable bore ! but there is so much cleverness in the writing, and many 
of the scenes are so capitally managed, that one can never lay down the book 
after beginning it. On the whole, ‘tis a very strange performance.—I hear the 
Provost is likely to be better, however. 

ODOHERTY. 
The Author has a vast deal of humour, but he should stick to what he has 
seen. The first part of Wylie is far the best. 
ae EDITOR. 
The scene with old George is as good as possible. 
ODOHERTY. 
It is. Why did he not produce the present King too? 
EDITOR, ~*~ 


He will probebly have him some other time. If he.could but write stories 
t 


e King tells them, he would be the first author of his time. 
ODOHERTY. 
Were you ever in company with the King, North? 
EDITOR. 
Three or four times,—long ago now, when he used to.come a-~hunting in 
the New Forest. 
ODOHERTY. 


Will he come to Scotland this summer ? 
EDITOR. 
One can never be sure of a King’s movements ; but “tis said he is quite re- 
solved upon the trip. 


What will the Whigs do? 
EDITOR. 


Poh! the Whigs here are nobody. Even Lord Moira could not endure 
them. He lived altogether among the Tories when he was in Scotland. The 
Whigs would be queer pigs at a drawing-room. 

ODOHERTY. , 
Sir Ronald Ferguson seems to be a great spoon, 
- EDITOR.. 

_He is what he seems. At the Fox dinner, t’other day, he came prepared 
with two speeches ; one to ‘preface the memory of old Charlie; the other re- 
turning thanks for his own health being drunk. He forgot himself, and trans- 
posed them. He introduced Fox. with twenty minutes harangue about his 
own merits, and then, discovering his mistake, sat down in such a quandary! 

ODOHEBTY. 

Good! they’re a petty set. What sort of a thing is the Thane of Fife— 

Tennant’s poem ? ’ _ ' 


as well as 


ODOHERTY. 


i EDITOR. 
Mere humbug—quite defunct. 





Man ; or, Wi ’ omen, and Wite 
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: ODOHERTY. 
What are saying about Hogg’s new romance, “ The Three Perils of 
ar, W ieraft” is not that thename? 
EDITOR. 


I think so. I dare say ‘twill. be like all his things,—a mixture of the ad- 
mirable, the execrable, and the tolerable. It is to be published by some Lon 


don house. 
ODOHERTY. 


Does he never come to Edinburgh now? 
EDITOR. 


Ch pon, now nl Gall PSEA ae ne ei Ss lr AN iting 
sheep in the Grassmarket. I am told he is a capital manager about his farm, 


and getting rich apace, 
ODOHERTY. 
Iam glad to hear it. I’m sorry I wrote that article on his life. It was too 
severe, per. 
EDITOR. 
i mind ; ’tis quite forgotten. He is now giving out that he wrote it 


ODOHERTY. 

It was a devilish good article. He could not have written three lines of it. 

EDITOR. 

No, no, but neither could you have written three lines of Kilmeny, no, nor 
one line of his dedication to Lady Anne Scott.’ Hogg’s a true genius in his 
own style. Just compare him with any of the others of the same sort; com< 

him with Clare fora moment. Upon my word, Hogg omens to me to 
ae of the most wonderful creatures in the world, taking all things together. 
I wish he would send me more articles than he does, and take more pains with 


them. 


Is Dr Scétt in town? 
EDITOR. 


No—he’s busy writing the Odontist. They say it will be the oddest jum- 
ble. All his life—every thing he has seen, or might have seen, from a boy— 


and some strange anecdotes of the French Revolution. 
ODOHERTY. 


ODOHERTY. 


Was he ever in the Bastile ? 
EDITOR. 
__ Oh yes, and in the Temple too. He has been every where but at Time 


ODOHERTY. 
Where is Timbuctoo ? 
EDITOR. 
Somewhere in Egypt, I am told. I never was there. 
opouERTy. 
What is your serious opinion about the present state of literature ? 
EDITOR. 


‘ Why, we livein an age that will be much discussed when ’tis over—a very 
stirring, productive, active age—a generation of commentators will probably 
pone. Be I, for one, look to furnish them with some.tough work. There 
is a great deal of genius astir, but, after all, not many first-rate works produ- 
ced. If I were asked to say how many will survive, I could answer in a few 
syllables. Wordsworth’s Ballads will. be much talked of a hundred years 
fl co'mill Thalabe, and Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, ead the Pilgrimage 1 

3 80 and Chi arold’s i , and the i to 
the Kirk of Shotts, and Christabel— _—— 
ODOHERTY. 
And the Essay on the Scope ‘and Tendency of Bacon. 


EDITOR. 


You wag, I suppose you expect to float yourself. 


ODOHERTY. 
Do you? 


ou. XI. 
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EDITOR. ' 
None of jnizzing heré, Mr Odolierty. “I'll get Hoge to review 
next book, Get yon det mend your vialinirk -, a 
rae ' _. ., ODOHERTY, 
Vo—T would fiiti have @ tow, as I say in my song;— 
, “ ©; no matter ‘with whom—no, nor what it was for.” 
EDITOR. 
Aye, you are always in that mood. 
‘ ODOBERTY. 
Sometimes only; Do. you disapprove of personality? 
EDITOR. 
No, no. I am not quite fool enough to sport that ; least of all to you. In re. 
viewing, in particular, what can be done without personality? Nothing, no. 
ing.. What ere books that don’t express the personal characters of their au. 
ors ; and who can review books, without reviewing those that wrote them? 
ODOHERTY. 
You.get warm, Christopher ; out with it. 
EDITOR. 
Can a man read La Fontaine, Mr Odoherty, without perceiving his personal 
nature? Swift's personal ill nature is quite as visible. Cana man read 
urns without having the idea of a great and a bold man—or Barry Cornwall, 
without the yery uncomfortable feeling of a little man and a timid one? The 
whole of the talk about personality is, as Fogarty says, cant. 
: ODOHERTY, 
Get on. 
EDITOR. 
it i Ba done. Did you pick me up any good new hands when you were in 
town? ° 
ODOHERTY. 
Several—two or three, that is. But I think the less you have to do with 
the Cockney underscrubs the better. 
EDITOR. 
‘You're right there. 
ODOHERTY. 

Oh yes, I have no love of the “‘ Young Geniuses about town.” The glo- 
rious army of Parliamentary reporters has no magnificence in my eyes. I 
detest news-writers—paragraphers—spouting-club speechifiers—all equally. 

_You have them writing on different days, but they are at botiom, with very 
few exceptions, the same dirty radicals,—meanly born,—meanly bred,—unedu- 
cated adventurers, who have been thrown upon literature only by having fail- 
ed as attorneys, apothecaries, painters, schoolmasters, preachers, grocers-—— 


EDITOR. 
Or Adjutants.—ha! ha! 
This Barry Cornwall, do they still-puff him as mucli as ever ? 
ODOHERTY. - - 

Yes, they do; but the best joke is, that in one of his own prefaces he takes 
the trouble to tell us that Mirandola, (a character in one of his play-things,) is 
not the same man with Othello. 

EDITOR. 
ta el as well say tliat Tom ‘Thumb is not the same man as Richard 


the 
' ODOHERTY. 
Or that Joseph Hume is not Edmund Burke. 
EDITOR. 
Or that the friend of Gerrald is not the examplar of Sir Philip Sidney. 
ODOHERTY. 
‘Or that a painted broomstick is not an oak. 
EDITOR. 
Or that Baby Cornwall is not Giant Shakespeare. ‘To be serious, do you 
think Campbell is gaining reputation by his Editorship ? 
° OQDOHERTY. 
No ; nor do I think Byron will by his. 
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. BDITOR. 
How are you sure of that, Ensign? yee 
of Welli gion would not raise’ hi If by the best of all possible 
“The Duke ellin not raise himse e 
corn-bills. Hannibal ~~ not raise bimoerlé by his excellent Saas at the head 
e Carthaginian ce... Even if Tom Campbell had’ turned out the 
Editors, I should still have preferred him iemiogie of 
On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay ‘the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 


) EDITOR. 
You are getting sentimental now, I think. Will you have another tumbler ? 
ODOQHERTY. 
B. me hag orp apie holy alliane of Pisa. will-be a queer affair. 
xatniner wh its price from a tenpenny to a sevenpenny- T° 
say the Editor here is to be one of that faction, for they must publish in rd 


don of gourse- 
“EDITOR. 


Of course ; but I doubt if they will be able to sell many. Bytowis a prince ; 
but these dabbling dogglerers destroy every, dish they ho in. 
ODOHERTY. 
Apt alliteration’s artful aid. 
EDITOR. ; 
login Belle lly, vith: his spayin, and Hunt, with his staingalt, gning going in the 
ch a caperer as Byron, three a-breast: Hal book the 
wind out of sem both the first canter. 
ODOHERTY. 
"Tis pity Keats is dead.—I suppose you could not venture to ublish a son- 
net in which he is mentioned pow? The Quarterly (who killed him, as Shelly 
says) would blame you. 


Let’s hear it. Is it your own? 


EDITOR. 


: . QDOHERTY, 
No, ‘twas written many months ago by a certain great Italian. genius, who 
cuts a figure about the London routs—-one Fudgiolo. 
EDJTOR 
"Try to recollect it. 


It began 


ODOHERTY. 


Signor Le Hunto, gloria di Cocagna 
Chi scrive il poema della Rimini 

Che tutta apparenza ha, per Gemini, 
D’esser cantato sopra la montagna 

Di bel Ludgato, o nella campagne 

D’Amsted, o sulle -marge Serpentimini 

Com’ esta Don Giovanni d’ Endyimini 
Il gran poete d'Ipecacuanha? 

Tu sei il Re del Cocknio Parnasso 


Signor 
Ed egli soave —- - apie 5 tod 
I don’t see why Examinero and aoe should be se coupled together. 


ODOHERTY. 
Both vehicles of dirt, you know. 
- BDUTORs 
bein have me there. Who is Regent:at present during his Majesty's ab« 
acnce ’ nr avo 
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ODOHERTY. 
Of course Prince John. I don’t think: Hazlitt is in the Council of 
From the moment King George went to Hanover, King Leigh was in 
gets to be off. 
EDITOR. 


What a cursed number of sonnets he’ll write about the Venus de Medicis 
and the Hermaphrodite! The and statues will drive him clean out of 
his wits. He'll fall in love sean of there, 


If he sees Niobe and her Nine Tokens, he’s a lost man, 
EDITOR, 
Quite done for. 
ODOHERTY. 


Will the ladies admire his sonnets when they come over ? 
EDITOR. 


uhoun, there is one parish in nem pes Mary-le-bone, 
ee olamdinaaaanmeriag ion, cf 


ODOHERTY. 
Is the new novel nearly ready—The Fortunes of Nigel—is not that it? 
EDITOR. 


I hear it will soon be out, and that it is better than the Pirate. 
ODOHERTY. 
I can believe that. 
EDITOR. 
The subject is better, The time a very picturesque one. I am informed, 
that we may to have the most high and mighty Prince, King Jamie, 
ie Heriot, introduced in high style, 
ODOHERTY. 
In London, I hope. 
EDITOR. 
I hope so, too. I think he shews most in a bustle. 
ODOHERTY. 
I don’t know. I like the glen in the’ Monastery. 
EDITOR. 
Your affectation is consummate. You that never breathed at ease out of a 
tavern, to be sporting romance. 
ODOHERTY. 


I have written as many sentimental verses as any Sempstress alive. I once 
tried an epic in dead earnest. 


How did you get on? 
- QODOHERTY. 


My heroine was with child at the end of the first canto, but I never had pa- 
tience to deliver her. 


Have you still got the MS.? 
ODOHERTY. 


Yes ; I think of sending it to Tom Onopel, or Taylor and Hessey, or the 

Aberdeen Review, if there be such a book still 
EDITOR. 

I never heard of it ; but Steam-boats and Magazines are all the go at pre- 
sent. They've got a Magazine at Brighton—another at Newcastle, for the 
colliers—another at , I believe, five or six about Paisley and 
Glasgow. You may choose which you like best—they’re all works of genius— 
Hogg writes in them all. 


EDITOR. 


EDITOR. 


, _. _ODOHERTY. 
T'll sing you a song. (Sings.) 
Thus speaks out Christopher 
To his t crew— 


Up with Olive flag, 
Down with the oe 
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Fire upon Jeffrey, 
Fire on Sir James, 
Fire on the Benthams, : 
Fire on the Grahams. - 


Fire upon Bennet, 
Fire on Joe Hume, 
Fire upon Lambton, 
Fire upon Brougham, 
Fire upon Hallam, 
Fire upon Moore, 
Spit - = ae * 


I’ve forgot the last line. "Tis my call. Your stave, Christopher! 
eDitor. (Rings:) + setfreat inofl 
Waiter! If Willison Glass be in the house, desire him to come up stairs, 
and he shall have a bottle of porter. . an tol cf 


Enter W1Liisom Grass. 
What's your will ? 
EDITOR. 
Sing the dialogue between yourself and Jeremy Bentham. 


a _ WILLIson Grass: é ; . 
lariat oe ae rts te 
Tip us the affir as it stands, Willison. ial: 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN WILLISON "oLash, ESQ. OF EDINBURGH, sinb JEREMY 

; BENTHAM ESQ. OF LONDON. 


1 tt A a 

Jeremy throw your pen aside, _ 

And come get drunk with me ; 
We'll go where Bacchus sits astride, 
* Perch’d high upon barréls three 5, 
’Tis there the ale is frothing up, 

And genuine is the gin ; 
So we shall take a liberal sup, 
* To comfort our souls within. 


2. 
‘O cheerier than the nappy ale, 


Or the Hollands smacking fine, 
Is sitting by the taper pale, : 
And piling line on line ; ' 
Smashing with many a heavy word 
Anti-usurers * in a row, 
Or pointing ents absurd + 
ito level the Boroughs low, * 


3. 
Jeremy, trust me, ’tis but stuff 
' To Jxibble the live long night ' 
- While the Quarterly bloodhounds howl go rough, 

And so grusome is their bite: te tee 

But down at. the sifn. of the triple ton, 
Theré’s nothing like them to fear, © 

But sweet is its brandy’s genial run, 
And bartiy is its beer. 





* See Essay on the Usury Laws. 
+ Reform Catechism. 
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4. 

Brandy, I know, is liquor good, 
And barmy the beer may be : 

But common law is my. favourite food, * 
And it must be crunch’d by me: 

And I’m writing a word three pages long, 
The Quarterly dogs to rout, 

A word which never will human tongue 
Be able to wind about. 


5. 
Jeremy, never shall tongue of mine 
Be put to such silly usé ; 
I'll keep it to smack the brandy-wine, 
Or barleycorn’s gallant juice. 
Then mount your mitre on your skull, 
re 
To take a long and a pull, 
At the brimmer a ds glad, 


6. 

Though ale be comforting to the maw, 
wal | prove that judgo-made l 

+ Dntil I prove that w 
Is uncognoscible,—— 

That the schools at Canterbury's beck t 
Exist but in the mind,——~ 

And that T, T. Walmsey, Esquire, Sec. 
Is no more than a spirit of wind. 


7. 
Jeremy, never mind such trash, 
And of better spirits think, 
And out of your throat the cobwebs wash 
With a foaming flagon of drink ; 
For ’tis sweet the paren pote to spy, 
Imprisoning thie liquor stout, 
As jail-bird rogues are ring’d in by 
Your Panopticon ut. 


8. 
Sweeter it is to see the sheet . 
With paradox seribbled fair 


To make poor le stare. 
ones i of Bridge-strect my books shall 
put, , 
And Ensor will swear them fine, 


And Jeffrey will say, th my style i h, 
aYat my weunent Bite ihidbid 


9. 
eremy, trust me, the puff of the three, | 
I tell you the truth indeed), 
tend te you'd 

sed 


J 


ruip 
You at the wor. may merrily laugh, 
Instead of its laughing at you. 


? » George toa” 
Where jawbreaking words every line you meet, Se" 


Jeremy disvalu- 
eth beer, brandy, 
uarter. 


and the Q be 

ly, declares that 

he chooseth rather 

to eat lawyers 

) agg drink bran. 
y, 


Willison prefer- 
reth long draughts 
to long words. 


Jeremy bringeth 
up his nine 
pounders, and de- 
clareth that he is 


Willison ie 8 
rethJercmy's Pan- 
opticon toa porter 
pot in a pretty 
simile. 


Jeremy calleth on 
three great men, 


aster Pran- 


cis Jeffrey. 


Willison dispara- 
ing the three ; 
mendeth to 
blow a cloud. 





* Theorie de Legislation. 
+ Church of Englandism. 
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10. 
'’ ‘Phe world may lay what it likes to rhy-chatge, - 
May laugh, or may say I’m crack’d. |. 
If it do, I shall swear that the world at large 
Is no more than a jury pack’d ; Mak ° 
Such a jury as those on which I penn’d * 
A Trea genteel and:cleat ; . : 
And I'll read it now to you, my friend, 
For ‘twill give you joy to hear. 


11. 

Jeremy, not for 4 gallon of ale 
PE a emtnbery ipo terchiche yeh a 

, even at its sight m turns pale, 
And my heart leaps ap like a deer. 
So I niust off without more delay; 

My courage to raise with a glass; = _. 
And as you prefer o’er such stuff to stay, 
T'll toast you, ore for an ass. 

(Exit Willison Glass. ) 


EDITOR. 

Well, but say candidly, what have you been doing for us? Your active 
mind must haye been after something. [ heard lately, (perhaps it was said in 
allusion to your late detention in London,) that you were engaged with a no- 
vel, to be entitled “‘ Fleeting Impressions.” : 

ODOHERTY. 
You are quite mistaken. I have not patience for a novel. I must go off 
like a cracker, or an ode of Horace. 
ve EDITOR. 
Then why don’t you give us an essay for our periodical ? 
ODOHERTY. 

To prove what? or nothing. When I last saw Coleridge, he said he consi- 
dered an essay, in a periodical publication, as merely “ a say” for the time— 
an ingenious string of sentences, a os pe y, with great vehemence, 
towards some*object, but never meant to to any thing, or to arrive at any 
conclusion, (for in what conclusion are the public interested but the abuse of 
individuals). Fortunately, there is one subject for a critical disquisition, 
which ean never be exhausted. 


What is this treasure ? 
: ODOHERTY. 
The question, whether is Pope a poet ? 


a EDITOR. 
True! But confess, Odoherty, what have you been after? 
ODOHERTY. 
ns truth: is, I have some thoughts of finishing my tragedy.of. the Black 
venge. 


Ye gods! what.a scheme ! 
ODOHERTY. 


_ The truth is, I must either do this, or go on with my. great quarto disquisi- 
tion, on “ The Decline and Fall of Genius.” } 
EDITOR. ' 7 
I would advise to let alone the drama. I do not think it is at present a good 
field for the exertion of genius. 


EDITOR. 


EDITOR. 


, ODOHERTY, 
For what reason, Honey ? 





* Elements of Packing. 
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think the good hichare:phblished, come in place of 

I think the good: novels, which are published, come in p new dramas, 
Besides, they are better fittéd for the present state of public taste. ‘The pub. 
lic are merely capable of strong sensations, but of nothing which requires 
knowledge, taste, or judgment. A certain ideal dignity of style, and regular. 
ity of arrangement, must be required for a drama, before it can deserve the 
name of a composition. : But what sense have the.common herd of barbarians 
of composition, ot order, or any thing else of that kind ? 

i . ODOHERTY,. 4 
But there is also the more loose and popular drama, which is only a nove 


without the narrative parts. 
EDITOR. 


Yes, the acting is the chief difference. ButI think the novel has the advan. 
tage in being without the acting,,for its power over the feelings is more un. 
disturbed entire, and the imagination of the reader blends the whole into 
a harmony which is not found on the stage. I think those who read novels 
need not go to the theatre, for they are in general beforehand with the whole 
progress of the story. 


ODOHERTY: 


This is true to a cértain exterit. But novels can never carry away from the 
theatre those things which are peculiarly its own ; that is to say, the powers 
of expression in the acting, the eloquence of declamation, music, buffoonery, 
the splendour of painted tions, &c. 

\ ; Ay tah Nowe EDITOR. sity le: ttl 
_, X0u are perfec ovels May Carry away s y> » Invention, 
distress, catettroplie: and every thing--(Vide Blair.) 


ODOHERTY. 
, Do you mean Dr Blair, or Adam Blair ? 
oe ea ae ee EDITOR. 
The latter. Isay the novels may carry away all these things, but the 
theatre must still be strong in its power of affecting the senses. This isits 
peculiar dominion. Yet our populace do not much seek after what strikes and 
pleases the senses ; for the nees of sight and hearing require a sort of ab. 
Stract taste which they do not seem to have. Any thing which is not an ap. 
peal through sympa by este PE tel: vitlgar pete feelings, appears to 
them uninteresting and unmeaning: 
ODOHERTY. 
_., They think it has no reference to meum and tuum. 
EDITOR. 
It probably would not be easy to find a people more lamentably deficient in 
all those liberal and general feelings which partake of the quality of taste. 
ODOHERTY. 
You sink me into ir. I think I must betake myself to my old and fa 
vourite study of theological controversy, and furnish a reply to Coplestone. I 
ceive that Lord Byron, in his Mystery of Cain, tends very much to go of 


into the same disputes. 
EDITOR. 


A sceptically disputatious turn of mind, appears a good deal here and there 
in his poetry. 
ODOHERTY. 


I suppose you think Sardanapalus the best Tragedy he has written. 
EDITOR. . 

Yes. The Foscari-is ititeresting to read, but rather painful and disagree- 
able in the subject. Besides, the dialogue is too much in the short and 
pointed manner of Alfieri. When a play is not meant to be acted, there is 
no necessity for its having that hurry in the action and speeches, which ex- 
cludes wandering strains of poetical beaut, or refiexion and thought, nor 
should it want the advantages of rhyme. The Faustus of Goethe seems to be 
- ——— of the kind of plan fit for a poem of this kind not meant to 

ac 


ODOHERTY. 


Pindarum quisquis. = 13 
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EDITOR. 
-Byton’s Manfred is certainly but an Icarian flutter in comparison ; his Sar 
danapalus is better eomposed, and more original. Poa 

ODOHERTY. 
How do you like Nimrod and Semiramis ? . 
EDITOR, s 
That dream is a very frightful one, and I admire the conception of Nimrod. 
j ODOHERTY. 
You know that I am not subjeet to nocturnal terrors, even after the heaviest 
; but I ack that the ancestors of Sardanapalus almjost made 
my hair stand on end ; and I have some intention of introducing the ghost of 
in my ** Black Revenge.” ‘The superstitious vein has not late Y been 
waked with much success. I slight the conception of Norna in relation to 
fear. The ion lash, whieh Mr David Lin 7 Serene te Si type!’ Ps 
oun, is not at all formidable to the reader; but there is solemnity and sentiment 
in the coneeption of the people being called away one by one from the festival, 
till he is left alone. That same piece of the Deluge would be very 5 if it 
were not sometimes like music, which aims rather at loudness than harmon 
or expression. The most elegant and well composed piece im Lindsay's 
is the Destiny of Cain. 
ODOHERTY, 


* How do you like the Neréid’s love ? 

vastl fi Sine ol 

It is retty, but too profuse in images drawn from mythology. How- 
pave ory A pera fables of the ancicate en which poems might be success~ 
fally made even in modern times, and according to modern feeling, if the 

ing of the fables were deeply enough studied. ft does not necessarily 
follow that all mythological poems should be written in imitation of the man- 
ner of the ancients, much less in the pretty style of Ovid, and those moderns 
who have adopted the same taste. 
ODOHERTY, 
You do not think Mr Lindaay’s Nereid French ? 
EDITOR. 

By no means. It is free from any fault of that kind. In some of Words- 
worth’s later poems, there a something like a reviving imagination for 
those fine old conceptions, have been, and always will be. 


An one belle heen when earth was proud 
Of lustre too intense 
To be sustain’d ; and mortals bow’d 
The front in self defence. 
Who, then, if Dian’s crescent gleam’d, 
Or Cupid’s sparkling arrow stream’d, 
While on the wing the ape ax ‘d, 
Could fearlessly approach the ? 
Enough for one so da 
If I, a bard of ebbing time, 
And nurtured in a fickle clime, 
May haunt this horned bay ; 
Whose amorous water weld lies 
The flitting halcyon’s vivid dyes, 
And smooths its liquid breast to show 
These swan-like ks of mountain snow, 
White, as the pair that slid along the plains; 
Of heayen, while Venus held the teins. =; 


as ODOHERTY ' 
Beautifully recited, and now touch the bell again, for we're getting prosy. 
. order ries 


; Positively, Ensign, we must rise. 
Havi - Jin hed th ODOHERTY. still a 1 
_ Having now relinquis e army, I rise by sitting still, an i 
_either to study, or—— Will you ring? . " =" —_— 
Vos. XI. *3A 
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EDITOR. 
-’Tis time to be going, I believe. I see the day-light peeping down the chim. 
ney. But sing one good song more, Odoherty, and so wind up the evening, 


oponEeRty. (Sings). 


Tuzre was a la-dy lived at Leith, a ta-dy_ve-ry stylish, man, And 


(0) 
































tearing, swearing, thumping, bumping, ramping, roaring I-rishman 


2. 
His face was no ways beautiful,',, 
For with small-pox ‘twas scarr’d across ; 
And the shoulders of the ugly dog 
Were almost double a yard across. 
O,.the lump of an Irishman, 
The whisky-devouring Irishman— 
The great he-rogue, with his wonderful brogue, the fighting, 
rioting, Irishman. ; 


3. 
One of his eyes was bottle-green, 
And the’dlie? Web ont, dear ; 
And the calves of hi wicked. looking legs 
Were mote than two feet about, my dear. 
O, the great big Irishman, 
on The rattling, battling Irishman— - 
e stamping, rampi swaggering, staggering, leathering 
swash of an Irishenan. acl a ite 


4. 
He took so much of Lundy-Foot, 

That he used to snort and snuffle—O ; 
And in shape and size, the fellow’s neck, 
Was as bad as the neck of a buffalo. 

O, the horrible Irishman 


The blundering Irishman— _ 
The slashing, dashing, ing, lashing, thrashing, hashing, 
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5. 
His name was a terrible name, indeed, 
Being Timothy Thady Mulligan ; 
And whenever he emptied his tumbler of punch, 
He'd not rest till be fill’d it full again. 
The e boozing, bruising Irishman, 
The ’toxicated Irishman— 
The whisky, frisky, rummy, gummy, brandy, no dandy Trish 
man. 


This was the lad the lady loved, 
Like all the girls of quali 
And he broke the skulls of e men of Leith, 
_ Just by the way of jollity. 
O, the leathering Irishman, 
The barbarous, savage, Trishman— 
The hearts of the maids, and the gentlemen’s heads, were both- 
er’d, I’m sure, by this Irishman. 


I think I hear the rattles, Christopher. By Saint Patrick, there’s a row in 
the street { Come along, old one! Up with your crutch! 
(£sxeunt Amo.) 
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LONDON. 


Mr Wordsworth has two new poetical 
works in the press. Tlie first that will ap- 
pear is entitled, ‘* Memorials of a Tour on 
the Continent,” and the ‘other, “ Ecclesi- 
aidieal Sketches im 


The Songs of Anacreon of Teos, trans- 
lated “into English measure. By Lord 
Thurlow, 

Shortly will appear, Mr Bervard Bar- 
ton’s new volume, entitled, ** Napoléon, 
and other Poems.””” 

The author of the Amatory Works of 
Tom Shuffleton, is about to publish:a Poem 
in the manner of entitled Faliero ; 
or the Life and Adventures of a Neapoli- 
tan Libertine. Dedicated to the right ho- 
nourable Lord Byron. - 

A second edition of Mr Fosbrooke’s 
Tour on the Wye, with Additions; and 

“the Itinerary and Pictures of the 
ment, from the Historical. 

Will be published in the first week in 
May, a new work, entitled, Oriental Lite- 
rature, applied to the Illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures. By Rev. Sam. Burder, 
in two large vols. 8vo. At the same time 
will appear, in 2 vols. 8vo. the sixth edi- 
tion, greatly augmented, of Oriental Cus- 
toms, by the same author. 

A New and Impartial History of Ire. 
land, from the earliest accounts, to the 
present time. By Mr M‘Dermot. In 7 
vols. 8vo. The work will go to as 
soon as 500 signatures are obtained. 

Evenings in Autumn; a series of Es- 
ays, Narrative, and Miscellaneous. By 
Dr Nathan Drake, the elegant author of 
Literary Hours, Shakespeare and his Times, 
&e. &e. 

The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in va- 
rious countries of Europe, at the revival 
of Letters and Arts. Edited by Charles 
Mills, author of the History of the Cra- 


A Letter on the Study of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Lord John Russell. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland, 
in the year 1821, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. By 
W. G. Manby, Esq. author of the Means 
of Saving Persons from Shipwreck. With 

tes. 
ar new edition of Chalmers’s Mary Queen 
of Scots, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

A System of Analytic Geometry. By 
‘Rev. Dionysius Lardner, A.M. of the 
University of Dublin. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1820. 

Collections for a Biography of English 
Architects, from the fifth to the seventeenth 
eentury. 

Francis Quarles’s Enchiridion, or Insti- 
tutions Divine and Moral, is reprinting in 
royal 16mo. with a portrait of the author. 


The Memoirs: and Correspondence of 
Charles Brockden Brown, author of those 
extraordinary American novels, Ormond, 
Wieland, Arthur Mervyn, &c. are nearly 
ready for publication ; also Carwin the 
Biloquist, and other Posthumous Tales of 
the same writer. 

A third edition of Humboldt’s Political 
Essay on: New Spain ia in the press. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Art 
of P ing the Sight to extreme Old 
Age, ia 1 vol. 12me. 

A new and improved edition of the Flo. 
rist’s Manual ; or Hints for the Formation 
ofa Gay Flower Gardens By the Authoress 
of Botanical Dialogues. 

Shortly wil! be published, a Narrative 
of two years Residence in the Settlement 
called English Prairie, in the Iois 
Country, United States ; with an Account 
of its Animal and Vegetable Productions, 
Agriculture, &c. and a Description of the 
Principal ‘Towns, Villages, &c. and of the 
Habits and Customs of the Backwoods. 
men. By John Words. 

Lord Dillon, author of Commentaries on 
the Military Establishments and Defence 
of the British Erapire, has, during a late 
residence at Florence, composed a work, 
under the title of the Life and Opinions of 
Sir Richard Maltravers, an English gen. 
tleman of the seventeenth century. It is 
now in the press. 

The Works of Dr James Arminius, 
translated from the Latin, are now in the 
press. 

The Collection of Reading Exercises 
made by Messrs Noel and La Place, Pro- 
fessors in the University of Paris, for the 
use of French youth, is reprinting in Lon- 


Preparing for publication, a new edition, 
in 3 vols. 8vo, of Wooddeson’s Lectures 
on the Laws of England, with additional 
Notes. By W. M. Blythewood, Esq. of 
Lincolns Inn. 

Rhodomaldi; a Romance, in 3 vols. 

The Knights of Ritzberg; a Romance, 
in 3 vols. 

Temptation ; a Novel, in 3 vols. By 
the Author of Supreme Bon Ton, &c. &c. 

The History of Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire, comprising its ancient and modern 
state, to which is added, an account of St 
Martin’s, Stamford Baron, and Great and 
Little Wothorpe, in Northamptonshire, is 
now in the s, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Mr Drakard of Stamford. The 
work, althoughin a great measure compiled 
from former Historians, contains several 
new and interesting documents, and will 
be embellished with a number of excellent 


engravings. 
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Eugenia, or the Paternal 
wile a de 
is in press, 
published. 
ac-Henry, author of the 
Grammar, &c. has in 
the Exercises 
+ Idioms, and 
in three vo- 
Specimens of the Li- 
ical and Criti- 
an Appendix, containing 
Political Writers as have 
during these last Twenty Years. 
A. Watts. 
- principal. names introduced in the 
two. firstivelumes are as follow :—Byron 
Lord), Bailie, Bowles, Bloomfield, Bland, 
Brooke, Barton, Crabbe, Campbell, Croly, 
i (Rev. H.), Crowe, Col- 
ton, Colman, Dale, Elton, Fitz- 
Gifford, Hegg, Hemans, Hunt 
(Leigh), Heber, Herbert, Holford, Hod- 
son (Francis), Knight (Payne), Lamb 
(Charles), Lloyd, Lamb, Sir James, (late 


Bland Burges), Moore, Mil- 
nan, Maturine Mitford, Matthias, Opie, 
Procter (Barry Cornwall), Peacock, -Pol- 
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worth, Wilson (John), Wright (Rodwell), 
Wiffen, &c. &c. &c. ANONYMOUS SrE- 
CIMENS.— The author of Waverley, 
yams Magazine, Literary Gazette, 


In the Sup tal. Volume will be 
found Bi ical and Critical Notices, 
and Specimens of the Poetical Works of 
Brown (Dr, of Edinburgh), Beloe, Barrett, 
Cumberland, Dermody, Dibdin, sen. Fin- 
lay, Graham, Hayley, Hunter (Mrs), 
Hurdis, Keats, Logan, Lewis (Matthew), 
Leyden (Dr), Macneil, Percy (Bishop), 
Pratt, Radcliffe (Mary-Anne), Robinson 
(Mary), Sheridan, Scott (John), Seward, 
Smith (Charlotte), Tighe (Mrs Henry), 
Wolcott (Peter Pindar), White (Kirke), 
&e. &e. Ke. 

Many names are, of course, unavoidably 
omitted in the present Advertisement, but 
a correct list of all who are mentioned in 
the work will speedily be submitt.d to the 
Public: an alphabetical order of prece- 
dence will be observed 


EDINBURGH. 


* ‘Next month will be published, in three 
volumes, post octavo, PEN OWEN. 
for publication, The Youth 
of Dalton, by the Author of 
“Some Passages in the Life of Adam 
Blair.” 
° Barly in May will be published, The 
Seasons contemplated in the Spirit of the 
Gospel. Six Sermons, by the Rev. Thos. 
Gillespie, Minister of Cults. One vol. 
12mo. 
"In May Will be published, The Provost ; 
or, Memoirs of his own Times. Compi 
from the Papers of James Pawkie, Esq. 
late Provost of Gudetown. One vol. 12mo. 

Some alterations having been made, both 
in the and title of a Botanical Work 
by Dr HooxeEr, announced in.our Num- 
ber for July, of last year, another Notice 
of it has been deemed expedient. 

It is destined to include, under the 
name of Erotic Flora, and descrip- 
tions of such plants, not natives of Great 

- Britain, as are cultivated in our gardens, 
_0r, iw defect of them, of such as can be 
faithfully represented from well preserved 
Specimens in our Herbaria. In the selec- 
- tio of species, preference will, of course, 
- be given to such as recommend ves 
__ by their beauty, their history, their novel- 
“ty, or some. remarkable or. little known 
iw” he ee te or fruit F 
[The greatest pains will be taken in de- 
“lineating the different parts of.the fructifi- 
¢ation, so as to exemplify the generic as 


well as specific characters, and the natural 
order to which the plant belongs ; 


the 
neral neglect of which, in similar ad a 
has caused an obscurity, which renders the 
ascertainment of a genus very difficult to 
the student, and which has greatly retard- 
ed the progress of the delightful science of 
Botany. The cultivation also, and the soil 
best. suited to the individual, will not. be 


omitted, nor the history of the plant, so 
far as it can be ascertained ; so that the 
utility of the work will.not be confined to 
the botanical student, but extend likewise 
to the horticulturist and general admirer 
of plants. . 
As this will be the first publication of 
the kind to which Scotland shall have 
given birth, those unacquainted with the 
state of ~— Science in this north- 
ern of the kingdom ma: uire to 
soe, hint means the ‘author’ ae of 
obtaining subjects of sufficient interest to 
insure the continuance of his work. The 
chief résource will be derived from the col- 
lection of the Royal. Botanic Garden at 
Glasgow,—a collection which, by the mu- 
nificence of the inhabitants of that city, 
aided by the University, has, in the short 
space of five years, attained to a degree of 
perfection scarcely .to be paralleled in the 
annals of similar establishments, and com- 
prising now scarcely fewer than 9000 spe- 
cies of plants.. With a liberality that me- 
rits the Author’s grateful acknowledg- 
ments, the magnificent new Botanic Gar- 
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den of the sister University of Edinburgh 
has been thrown open to him by De 
Grahame. Dr. Hooker’s own Herbarium 


will likewise afford many materials for 


blication, particularly among that beau- 
Fal tribe ar eaenia che Fechas with which, 
as well as in other departments, it has been 
greatly enriched by rare East Indian spe- 
cies, and especially from the hitherto al- 
most unknown regions of Nepaul, through 
the kindness of Dr Wallich. 

The work will be published in parts, on 
a royal 8vo size, every three months, each 
part containing 20 plates, beautifully exe- 
cuted in the line manner. 

The first part will appear on the lst of 
May next. 

Speedily will be published, A New Edi- 
tion of the History of the Zetland Islands, 
including their Civil, Political, and Natu- 
ral History, Antiquities, and an Account 
of the State of Society and Manners. By 
Arthur Edmondstone, M. D. The work 
will be illustrated by Engravings, made 
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[March, 
from original Drawings, of some of the 
mest interesting Objects and Scenes which 
the Couritry affords. 

In the Press, and will be published in a 
few days, Institutes of Theology ; or, a 
Concise View of the System of Divinily 
with a Reference to the Authors who have 
treated the several articles fully. By the 
Rev. Alexander Ranken, D. D. one of the 
Ministers of Glasgow. 

In the Press, Journal of a Tour from 
Astrachan to the Scotch Colony, K: 
on the Russian Lines, north of the Moun. 
tains of Caucasus; containing occasional 
Remarks on the General Appearance of 
the Country, the Manners of the Inhabi. 
tants, &c. &c. With the Substance of many 
Conversations with Effendis, Mollas, and 
other Mahommedans, on the Questions at 
issue between them and Christians regard. 
ing the Way of Salvation. By the Rev. 
William Glen, Missionary and Minister of 
the Scotch Church, Astrachan. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
Rural Architecture ; or a Series of De- 


signs for Ornamental Comrer. By ¥F. P. 
No. 1. 4to 


Robinson, architect. . 58. 

The Builders’ Price Book for 1822. 4s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Ogle, Duncan, & Co.’s Catalogue of 
Oriental Literature. 1s,6d. 

Jackson's Catalogue of 30,000 Rare and 
Scarce Books. 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Wm. Hay, Esq. F.R.S. 
By John Pearson, F.R.S. 8yo. 88. 

Memoirs of C. B. Brown, author of 
Wieland, Ormond, &c. By Wm. Dunlop. 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

The Universal Cambist and Commercial 
Instructor ; being a full and accurate trea- 
tise on the exchanges, moneys, weights and 
measures of all trading nations, and their 
colonies, with an account of their banks, 


blic uh and paper currencies. By P. 
Katy, 1. _D. ew edition, 2 vols. ‘ho. 


The East India Register and Directory 
for 1822. 8s. 6d. 


pen viet ae DRAMA. 

ens 4 3 a Tragedy, in 

five acts, altered from the French of Cre- 

billon. By Edward Sinnett. 8vo. 3s. 
EDUCATION. 

_ The Youth’s Monthly Visitor, No. IT. 

with a coloured plate of Laplanders, and 

numerous wood cuts. Is. 6d. 

* A Com 


mpris 
Re! By M. Santagnéllo. 12mo. 1s. 


ion to all Italian Grammars, — 
a selection of Familiar Phrases, | 


Vocabulary of Latin Nouns and Ad- 
nouns, Verbs and Adverbs, arranged ac- 
cording to their endings.. By John Atkin- 
son. 5s. 

Popular Elements of Pure and Mixed 
Mathematics, for the Use of Schools and 
Students, including the whole of Simson’s 
Euclid, the Differential Calculus, and other 
improved Theories, with above 1000 Ques- 
tions and Problems, for the exercise of 
Students. By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. £1, 
bound. 

A Key to the same, in which all the 
problems are worked at length. 8vo. 6s. 

FINE ARTS. 

The River Loire Illustrated ; contain- 
ing five Views of Tours and its vicinity. 
No. I, royal 4to. 10s, 6d. 

Portraits Illustrativeof the British Thea- 
trical Gallery. By D. Terry, Esq. No. 
I. consisting of five coloured plates. 18s. 

HisToRy,. 

Memoirs of lis own Times, (comprisitig 
the last ten years of the reign of George 
II.) By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
With portraits and characteristic devices 
from the curious pen and ink drawings of 
Bentley and Muntz, as inserted in the ori- 
ginal MS. 2 vols. 4to. £5, 5s. 

The Elements of General History, An- 
cient and Modern ; being a continuation of 
Professor Tytler’s work, from the death of 

meen Anne and Louis XTV. to the death 

Geo. ITI. 1820. By E. Nares, D. D. 
Vol. TIL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. ; 

? LAW... 

A Legal and Constitutional Argument 

against the alleged Judicial Right of Re- 
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ining the Publication of 
Sicial Proceedings. By J. 
Bag. Bvo. 7s. 
r Coventry’s edition of Powell on 
Mortgages. ‘Part III. 12s. 
MEDICINE. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bili- 
ous, and Inflammatory Affections. By J. 
Lynch. 8vo. 5s. 4 

The Principles of Medicine, on the 
Plan of the Baconian Philosophy. By R. 
D. Hamilton. 8yo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion. 
By James Woodforde, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters (the second edition) to Richard 
Heber, Esq. M.P. containing critical re- 
marks on the series of Novels beginning 
with © Waverley ;” and an attempt to as- 
certain their author. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, in 
y to his Letter to T. Campbell, Esq. 
to his Two Letters to Lord Byron ; 

containing aVindication of their defence of 
the Poetical Character of Pope. By M. 
M‘Dermot. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Anecdote Library, consisting of up- 
wards of 2000 of the most interesting anec- 
dotes. By the Editor of the Vocal Library. 
12mo, 10s. 6d. 

The Duellist ; or a Cursory Review of 
the Rise, and Practice of Duel- 
ling, with Illustrative Anecdotes from His- 
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"The Gossip ; a series of Original Es- 
says and Letters. 8vo. 4s. 
Hindoostan, Vol, II. with 17 coloured 
wings. 8s. . ‘ 
A Critical Dissertation on the Nature 
and Principles of Taste.. By Mr M‘Der- 
mot. 8vo. 12s. 
NOVELS. . 
The Woman of Geriius. 3 vols. 12mo, 


16s. 
Langreath; a Tale. By Mrs Nathan. 
3 vols. 12mo. £1, Is. ‘ 
The Wizard, Priest, and Witch. By Q. 
Esq. 3 vols, 12mo. 16s. 6d, 
e uette. By the Author 
= Wor 


3 vols. 18s. 
ion, and Feeling ; 
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Life, Fashion, a Tale. 
By M. A. Hedge. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
PHILOLOGY. 


: 
Synonymes Explained. With cuts and cop- 
perplates. 4to. No, I. 9s. 


George Crabb, A.M. 


POETRY. 
of. Antioch ; 
1. A H. Milman. 


The M a Dramatic 


8vo. 
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Silvester (Douglas) Lord Glenbervie. 8¥0. 
10s. 6d. 
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By the Author of What’s Life. 8vo. 86. 
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7 

The Widow’s Tale,. and other Poerns. 
By the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur ; fools- 
cap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Thought on the Defective State of Pri- 
sons, and Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment, with Hints for the Discipline, Po- 
lice, and Labour of Prisoners, &c. By 
Thos. Le Bréton, keeper of the Coiinty 
Gaol, and governor of the House of Cor- 
rection at St Augustine’s, near Cantaby. 
8vo. 7s. 

Cottu on the Criminal Jurisprudence of 
England, translated from the Frénch. 9s. 

A Letter to Mr Scarlett on the Poor 
Laws. 3s. 
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France during the last Seven Years; or 
the Bourbons. By W. H. Ireland, Esq. 
8vo. 12s. 

Plain Reasons why Political Power 
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Sam. Wise, A.M. 8vo. Is. 
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A Trip to Melton Mowbray ; or 
phic Representations of the — Va- 
rietiés incident to the Patrons of that vul- 
picide Metrepolis;- being an illuminated 
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by H. Alken, from drawings by J. D. Paul, 
Esq. Fitted up on a rollerin a box. £2, 
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£2, 10s, 

Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 
No, III. 2s. With coloured plates of 
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wood.-cuts. 
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A Description of the Island of St Mi- 
chael ; with Remarks on the other Azores 
or Western Islands. By John Webster, 
M.D. 8vo. 138, 
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best authorities, and from surveys. By G. 
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"Modern Voyages and Travels, contain- 
ing a Narrative of the Wreck of the So- 

on the coast of Africa. Vol. VI. Part 
vi. 3s. 6d, . f 
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Conduct is Fate. Svols.12mo. £1, Is. 


self. Arranged and edited by the Author of 
«“ The Ne og gig Legatees,” &c. Second 


a eet Henry Moncrieff Well. 
wood, Bart. D. yol. 2d. 8ve. 10s. 6d. 
Sketches of ea Manners, 
and Present State rp ny Tel 
3 with Details of Military 
Service of the Highland Regiments. B 
Golonel David Stewart. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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A Journey Pty haat in India, to 
London, through Arabia, Persia, Russia, 
&c. in 1619 and 1820. By Lieutenant 
Thomas Lumsden, of the Bengal Horse 
Amey, Fe 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Ex of a Re. 
laxation of thé Corn babe, on de most ef. 
fectual Remedy for Agricultural Distress, 
2s. 


Aa Inquiry inte the Opinions, Ancient 
and Modern, concerning Life and Organi. 
gation. By John Barclay, M. D. Lectu. 
= on Anatomy and Surgery, Fellow of 

@ollege of Physicians, Fellow 
ig &e. &c. Bvo. 14s. 


enty oan of Fishes found in the Ri. 
erect By Dr Francis 


» (formerly Bachanan,) M.D, 
F.R.S. &e. 39 Plates. 4to. £2, 2s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1818. 8vo. £1, Is. 

A Monody in the Prospect of Death, 
while labouring under a dangerous Tliness. 
By the Rev. W. Robb, Author of Poems 
illustrative of the Genius and Influence of 
Christianity. Third-Edition. .12mo. 1s. 
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with General Observations on the Rental 
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land. By a Scotch Landholder. 1s. 
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‘y, Calton-hiil. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice day, at nine . k, after 
con, y. Poe et vor gt ‘orenoon, and four o'cloc 


- noon.—The Observation in the 


first column, is taken by the Register 
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Monthly Register. 
EDINBURGH.— March 13. 


Wheat. .. Barley. Oats. | Pease & Beans. 
6d. { Ist,...20s. 6d: | Ist,....,.15s. Od.] Ist, 
Qd, ...288. Od. | 2d,.s.18s. Od: | 2d,......14s. Od. | 2d,......14s. 6d. 
3d, ...248. 0d. 3d, 3s Fes 0d. 3d,......128. 0d. 3d,......12s. 6d. 
. - Average of Wheat, £1 : 7: 11d. per boll. 


Tuesday, March 12. 


Beef (174 02- per Ib.) Os. 33d.to Os. 6d. | Quartern Loaf... Os. 
Mutton - + + © Os. 4 d. to Os. 6d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 
Veal. + © +.8 to 1s. Od. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. 
Pork - ~ + + + Os. 4d. to Os. 6d. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s.. 
Lamb, perquarter. 8s. Od, to 9s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 
Tallow, per Stone . Js. Gd. to 8s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen .. Os, 


HADDINGTON.—March 8. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist;....318. 6d. | Ist, ....19s. 6d. | Ist; ...20s. 6d.'] Ist, ... 14s. 6d. | Ist, .,. 16s. Od. 
2dj...-288. Od. | 2d, ....18s. Od. . Od. | 2d, ... 13s. Od. }.2d, ... 14s. Od. 
3d, s..26s. 6d. 3d, ose LBS. 0d. 3d, eee 168; Od. 3d, eee lls. Od. 3d, oe 12s. 0d, 

‘ : Average, £1 : 7s. 9d. pore ; 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
. ended March 2. his dada : 
Wheat, 46s. 1ld.—Barley, 19s. 24.—Oats, 15s. 6d.—Rye, 23s. 5d.—Beans, 22s. 8d.—Pease, 23s. 4d, 


London, Corn Exchange, March 4. Liverpool, March 5. 
, = 2 OT . d, 
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Course of Exchange, Mar. 6.—Amsterdam, 12: 8.C-F. . Ditto at sight, 12: 5. 
,» 12:9. Antwerp, 12:5. Hamburgh, 37:3. Altona, 37:4. . Paris, 
3 d. sight, 25 : 40.. Ditto 25: 70.. Bourdeaux, 25270. Frankfort on the Maine, 154. 
Petersburgh, per rble. 83 3. Us. Vienna, 10: 12 HY. flo. Trieste, 10: 12 Eff; flo. Ma- 
drid, 37}. Cadiz. 364. Bilboa;~364. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 36. ‘Gibraltar, 304. 
Leghorn, 474. .Genoa, 433. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45.. Naples; 394." Palermo, 
118. Lisbon, 50:- Oporto, 50}: Rio Janeiro, 45. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 94 per 
cent. Cork, 93 per cent. eR 
Prices of Gold-and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3': 17: 10§d. New 
Doubloons, £3; 13: 6d, New Dollars, 4s. 94d. Silver in bars, stand, 4s: 11d. 


Vor, XI. : 3B 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 
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February, 1822. 





Bank stock, 








3 per cent. reduced, 





3 per cent. « ls, 
3} per cent. consols, 





4 per cent. consols, 








5 per cent. navy ann 
India stock. 





) 
—— bonds 





Exchequer bills, 2d 





Consols for acc. 








Long Annuities 
French 5 per cents. 
Amer. 5 per cent. 





242 
77k 
77} 
883 
98} 
106% 


773 
19 1 





79 pr. 
7 pr. 


89fr. 


245 
783 i 
78i 7 
894 
994 
105} 
243 
76 pr: 
7 pr. 
78% 
203 
90fr. 


5 
a 


5-16 
5e. 











PRICES CURRENT, March 9.—London, 5. 


SUGAR, Muse. 
B. P. Dry Brown, - ewt. 
id. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, .« 


Small Lumps, ee i 
Large ditto,. . . 


ewt. 


bate ty 
MOLASSES, British, 


Geneva, ’ 
Grain Whisky, «+ ~ 
WINES, 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Red, Pe 


pe. 





TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
DittoOak, .... 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Enctish BankRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of Soe 


and the 20th of Feb. 1822, 


it. 
tien er 1 Riaoolndhire, eabinet- 


we: 


He 


trand, hatter. 
Ww. Clapham-road, corn-| 
There 
ofing w. omer tax-collector. 
Bethnal-green, cabinet- 


victualler. 
tailor and slop- 


Ht 


n-merchant. 
Somerset, builder. 
‘ew Kent-road, car- 


ei 





victualler. 
Griffiths, ford: yn ay jeweller. 
Hay, S. U' 


ret sson-street, carpenter. 
Hemming, J- Burford, Oxioedene® dealer. 
Herringtvo, Jj. Fareham, H ampshire, linen 


Hill, . Regent strect, Piccadilly, tailor. 
Hobson, R. Maidstone, haberdasher. 
= ng merchant. 
and W. pe ier. Great Surrey-st- 
Oxfordshire, fell-monger. 
Johnson, ‘M. Hlen-cloth- hant 
Joselin, J. jun. Smith’s-buildings, Southwark, 
suit, R. R. and B. S. Fowler, Birmingham, deal- 
Mile-end, cow-keeper. 


ra J. H. Govan <u aot aT nee, insurance- 


Knight, een Tattenhill, Stafford, draper. 
Lea, C. Cheswardine, 5 Shropshire, maitster. 
Lidbetter, T- Southwick, Sussex, corn and coal- 





merchant. 
‘Lilly, N. Leeds, Jinen-manufacturer. 
Lilwall, Be R. Pembroke, maltster. 


extracted from the London Gazette. 


T. Foulsham, Norfolk, oom 
Mann, T hiton, Staffordshire, miller. 
Maxwell, W. Lancaster, draper. 
Milnes, J. Halifax, grocer. 
Morgan, G. M. Queenhithe, stationer. 
Melenschy, G. Strand, furrier. 
way, Victualler, 


m, Norfolk, farmer, 


ton, dealer. 
yn milliner. 
. L, and T. Roberts, Birchin« 


= r° a ren ame 

and tone, 

Pilsbu Stafford, nurseryman. 

Pilstow, J. Earl’s Colne, Essex, miller. 

Pooley, W. N ‘workouse, contractor for 
the 7“ ‘and sac —, 

Porter, $. London, ) 
Pownall, ‘J. E. ittle C 
J. Little 


Smith, A. 
Smith, W. Bl “iyi, Noth North 
Smith, R. 


chapman. 
aa J, Russell-court, Drury- 


Stead, W. Halifax, mercnent 
Stevens, J. Stafford, wine- 
Swann, T. Wesdour-toem, © ang house-keeper. 
Ss ivesaty T. awards 
anban, T: ward’s island, N. America, 
merchant. 


Tatner, C- Horton Kirby, Kent, farmer. 
Ferien J, ro Sussex, shop . 

ocegeam. & Durham, cattle-dealer. 
Fa J. Carlisle, manufacturer. 

Se Jsianchester, hatter. 

Threlfall, H. Blackburn, draper. 
Thurbon, J. March, Ely, draper- 
a R. J. Bristol, oil of 


rutin, =e Chandos-street, Covent-garden, cheese- 


monger. 
Urmson, J. Liverpool, ship-chandler. 
Valentine, R. Hatfield, Herts, allies. 
Wasbrough, M. Camberwell, stationer 
Watkins, J. J. Shadwell, butcher. 
Weetch, S. George-street, C Cominercial-road, linen- 


draper. 
Wells, J. St Michael’s, Worcestershire, grocer. 
White, J. yore Wi street, stationer. 
way, brewer. 
miller. 


. Langbourn oo ypenchant, 


seamen 


orkshire, dealer and 
, tavern-keep- 


of vitriol manufac- 


-lane, wine-mer 


‘assaameprcat Last of ScoTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
28th February, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. - ; 


. mpdewt. 7 John, and Company, manufacturers in 
Berry, ? merchant Glasgow. 
io William in , smith, and patent Mineo Dunesn, in 


Anderson, John, grocer and er. 

John maker in = Helensburgh 
Gra, John, cooper ant and bullder in Clee 
jekson, Matthew, haberdasher in Paisley. 
Macgregor , merchant in Dingwall. 

, merchant in Glasgow. 
q 


Paisley. 
john, lime-burners at West 
Luseas, Fife, and writers to the signet, Edin- 


Williams, James, late coal- mers now lime-mer- 
chant, "residing at Muirhead, in the parish of 
Ceres, Fife. a 
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Brokes and Bin pasta agent fn 
es ani ie, gener some range- 
mouth, and William Blackie and Compary 
es ae after 13th March. re 
, Archibald, grocer in Leith; a dividend on 


, merchant in Greenock; a divi- 


, Alexander, | eemeses i verness; @ 
dividend on 3d Apri 
Fraser, James, metehant in iin denpmeess a second 
dividend after 1 
Hay, John, ant ye FEE wine, spirits, 
and other liquors, on Leith-walk, Edinburgh; a 
dividend after 14th March. 


Monthly Register. 


(March, 


Harthill, James, merchant in Aberdeen; a divi- 
dend of 2s. rapes after 10th March. 

wes and John, eattle-dealers in Stew- 

Kircudbright; a dividend after 18th 


Marne Alexander, han ingwall ; 
acnair, merchant in Di 
wit dividend after 22d March. rn 
Menem Andrew, flax-dresser in. Kirkaldy; a di- 
vidend of Is. 7d. per pound after 22d April, 
Muirhead, James, mason in Glasgow; a dividend 
Perth Foundry C “ 
el ‘oundry Company; a second dividend of 
8. per pound after 15th March. 
Roxburgheaohn and Andrew, carpet-manufactu- 
—? Kilmarnock; a seeond dividend after 


March, 
Wilson, Anthony, merchant and ship-owner in 
Aberdeen ; a second dividend of ls. per pound 
after 24th March. 





APPOINTMENTS, 


Ole Eee testaaeie oo OP 


17 Jan. 1822. 
Cornet and Sub-Lt. Gore, Lt. gr 


Lord F. L. Gower, ervemgrt tc? 


R Botton, Cornet by purch. vice poor of 
do. 
Lt. t armer, from 91 91F. be eke Ar 
Sung-Cole “4 *romh. p33 Dr. segt. 
«Coleclou:; rr. 
"vee oO’ "Connor, h. p. yond 17,1 ieee. 
I. E. W. Browne, aeeetin ites ice 
Cannon, cane. Feb 14. 
Bt. Maj. Gunthorpe, Ca) ae Lt. Col. 
by purch. vice Streatfei 


Ens. and Lt. Tinling, Le ond and Capt de do. 


Capt. Clarke, Adj. vice Gun 
“i ' nthe 
Ens, Campbell, Lt. vice. W. W: 

June 23, 1821. 


Ens, Church, from h. p. Ens. 
Dee. 25, 1821, 
Mf, Soest, Oe eo Lt. 
vice Everett, 53 
-taltin Feb. 14, 1822. 
—o Col. Faunce, Lt. Col. vice alae 


Wilson, Maj. mgt «4 

. Maj. R. Mullaly, Qua. Mast. vice 
Dec. 6, 1821. 

Gent. Cadet R. Milner, from R. Mil. 
Coll. Ens. ih emlas > ve ot 2! 55 F, 


Bt. Lt. Col. Bird, from h. p. 87 F. Maj. 
vice Thorne, canc. do. 
G. Mf Story, Ens. vice roma 


Lt. t. Croad, fon h. p. 66 F. Lt. (paying 
diff.) vice Hemmans, 78 F. 

es Hav Havelock, from Rifle 3 ist 

vice > 

7 24, 1821, 

Ens. Berridge, Lt. vice M‘ seer 

W. O. Gunning, Ens. Jan. o ” 1822. 

Ens. Grey, fren F. Lt. by . Vice 

Lord S. Kerr, 5 F. Oct. 24, 1821. 


Lt. Everett, from 1 F. Lt. vice Pagan, 
h. p. 55 F. (ree. diff.) Feb. 14, ice 


Surg. Gill, from 61 F. — 
dead 


Bt 2 Wheatstone, le vice Giles 


y 5, 1821. 
Lt Booth, Capt. do. 
J. Whcatstone, Ens, vice Gray, _ 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 
56 Ens. Ouseley, Lt. by purch.vieeBrough, 


prom Jan. 51, 1822. 
D. W. Barclay, Ens. do. Feb. 7. 
osp. Assist. Huey, Assist. Sur; Vie 
St John, 61 F do. 1 


Ens. ee Zone, from h. p- 62 F. Ens. ae 
Sey M a, W.E Eilar 

Frumkin, dood 
Bt. Lt. Col. Walker, Lt. Col. vice Mac- 


Teod, Feb, 14, 1822. 
Bt. Maj. Halford, Maj. do. 
Assist. one St John, from 568 F. Surg. 

vice Gill, 50 F. do. 
Lt. Hart, Capt. vice Moorhouse, dead 
wi, ile May 5, 1821. 

ns, Mulkern, Lt. vice Strangewa 

dead Fan. 12 


—— O'Donnel, Lt. vice Hart May 5. 
—_ Aimsinck, from h. p. 92 F. Ens. 
Dee. 25. 


—— Foley, late of 45 F. do. 
Gent. Cadet Hon. R. Hare, from R. 
Mill, Coll. Ens. by pureh. vice We- 
I, 42 F. Jan. 10, 1822, 

Ca Kenny, Maj. by purch. vice Hum- 
rom. . 

0. 


58 
59 


Lt. Hay, Capt. by purch. 
Ens. Smith, Lt. by purch. 
Gent. Cadet, Ww. aw from R. Mill 
Coll. Ens. by i do, 
Ens. Russell, Adj. vice Hay do. 
Lt. Jones, Capt. viee Aveling, dead do. 
Ens. Byrne, Lt. do. 
—— Congreve, late of 2 F. Ens. do. 14. 
Lt. Hemmains, from 20 F. Lt. vice 
M‘Rae, h. p. 66 F. (rec. diff.) do. 7. 
Serj. Maj. W. Campbell, Qua. Mast. vice 
Maedougall, dead Jan. 51. 
Ens. Spaight, Lt. vice Dunlevie, dead 
Dee. 25, 1821. 
—— Mends, from h. p. Afr. Corps, _ 


Lt. Bowes, Adj. vice Carrol, prom. 
Oct. 19, 1820. 
Ens. King, Lt. vice Chambers, dead 


T. Prendergast, Ens. 
J.P. Gordon, Ens. by purch. vice De- 
renzy, 11 F. Jan. 17, 1822. 
Lt. Gen. Sir T. Hislop, Bt. G.C.B. Co- 
lonel, vice Gen. Wemyss, dead 
Feb. 8. 
Rifle Brig. H. C. Daniel, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
Havelock, 21 F. Nov. 15, 1821. 
Ist Lt. Webb, Adj. vice Uniacke, res. 
Jan. 51, 1822 


93 


t Gascoy 
1Ceyl. R. Lt. ne, | Som 83 F, Capt. by pur pur. 
vice Page, re 


Unattached. 

Maj. Humphry, fm.-73 F. Lt. Col. by 
pur. vice Col. Hon. A. Abereromby, 
who retires from the Service, recet- 
Col of tatuntey the value of an Unattached Lt. 

Infantry, Feb. 7, 1822. 


artuvent. 


rai from h. p. Dep* 
Pee Neb. 14, 1822° 


Medical De, 
Dep. Insp. T. 
Insp, 








Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


J. ¥ Mallon, feom b> Pha 
——— E. O'Learey, from h.'p. do. 
gj, + rded Clerk, T. E. ear 2 , De. 

pero Artillery. 
en AO FO OE oer, 
2d Capt. Walsh, from h. p. 2d Ca i 


Bill, from h. p. 2d Ca; do. 
Ast Lieut. Gast 3 2a Capt - do. 
pt. do, 24, 


ioe from h, p, a Lieut. 


Nov. 7. 

2d Lieut. Ramneten, 1st Lieut. do. 
, ist Lient. 2. 

Ist Lieut. Comelins, fm. h. p. lst iuletate 


Walsh, from h. p. 1 binat 


lo. 24, 
24 Lieut. xisnoies from h. 
—— Benn, from h. p. x Lieut. 


Deschamps, from h. p. 2d Lt. 
Dec. 


14, 
Gent. Cadet G. Burroughes, 2a Lieut. 
lo. 15. 
—_——_———— C. Strickland, 2d a 

do. 

Vet. Su: joux,from h. p. Vet. Sur; 

vice Stockley, h. p. I Dec. 3 
Medical Department. 

Assist. Surg. Gen. and Dep. Irispec. M. 
Jameson, Surg. Gen. and Inspec. vice 
Irwin, ret. A Jan. 22, 1822. 


do, 


Exchanges. 
, from Gren. Gds. with Lieut. 
- Col. Hodge, 29 


aie Bie fram 13 F. with Major Dennie, 
on ey Byrom, from 5 Dr. G. with Capt. Wheeler, 


‘ee Boyd, frem 2 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Kell, 

ee meee, from 3 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Rol- 
land, h. p. 5 Dr. G. 

Lieut. Wi from 6 Dr. G. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Warrand, h. p. 22 Dr. 

—— M‘Nair from 10 F. with Lieut. Broom, 67 
F. 

bee 16 F. with Lieut. Deacon, 
73 F. 

“ste from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Le Marchant, h. p. 10 F. 
— wate from. 78 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


h. p. 92 F. 
84 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
from Rifle Brig. with Lieut. 


Repti 


ar Ensign Cap from 54 F. with Ensign Malim, 


= Pyne, from 56 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
rantao p- 25 F. 
sie St from 88 F. with Paym. Robinson, 
Pp. F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Colonel Hon. A, Abereromby, Colst. Gds. 
Tieut, Gol, Btrentheld, Gren. Gds, 


Major Swain, 56F. 
oo wr 7 Dr. 
Sur, Med. Dept and Inspector Dr Irwin, Ordinance 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Major Thorne, 16 F. 
1st Lieut. Deare, 21 F. 
2d do. Daniel, 21 F. 
Cornet Ld..F. L, Gower, 10.Dr, 
Cannon, 1 
Ensign Moncrieffe, ITF. ; 
Deaths. 
Gen. Wemyss, M. P. 95 F. Wemyss Castle, N. B. 
Lieut. Gen, aa East Ind. c Se "math, 
. Serv. 
Nov, 8, 1821, 
Ker, -", GQ, 14, 
= Gen. _> Tee of Bruns. Infantry, 
Colonel Copeoti, 5 F. St Lucia, Jan. 8, 1822, 
Lieut, Col. Walker, h. p. Sicilian-Regt. Assistant 
Qua. Mast. Gen. St Lucia, Do. 
Major Masson, 50 F, Jamaica, Nov. 15, 1821. 
Howard, h. p. 95 F. Sawbridgeworth Dec. 16 8 
Ford. Metaner, late American Legion, East 
Capt Jauncey, 50 F. J Nov. 30. 
‘apt. Jauncey, - Jamaica, lov. 30. 
—— Aveling, 77 F. Glasgow, > 1822. 
— Bape, > pd ve Pa vt Rata 4 
Dol, p. 83 Madeley, Shropshire, 
—— Smith, h. p. 86 F. Douglas, yrs eg 


Lieut. Tho. Scott, 9 F. Trinidad, Dee. 4 igst, 
38 F. Poonamallee, & 


1 

Ba my eee, 1. R. Dublin, — do, 16. 
John Prendergast, h. p. 7 West Ind. Regt 
Jan 20, 1822, 


—— Skinner, 58 F. Ji do. 28. 
— M‘ Math, of late 3 Vet. f Bn. Coutance, do, 19. 
— Colkett, h. p. 9 F. Norwich, Dec. 20. 
Adj. Lt. Schultz, h. p. Meuron’s Reg. Canada, 


wow aT 
} seakatgr tea h. p. 28 Dr. 
te! 367 Jones F. got aa ee. 
Sur. M‘Gregor, 13 Dr. Bangalore, Madras, 


26. 
Morrah, 4 F. Barbadoes, ‘Dee 26. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct, 8, 1821, At Bangalore, the lady of Captain 
A. F. Pattulo, 4th native cavalry, of rg ogg 
pant fe 1822. At Rome, Donna Letitia — 
thelady of Regen Wyse, jun. 
othe, Manor of of St John, «Ireland, of a son and 
infant has pine the name of Napo- 


aaa A Meson. » St John Street, Canongate, of 
hy Mae Mrs Clarke of Comrie, of a hter. 


Whim, the lad Archibald 0 
Mery, Esq.” of a daughter. « oe 


6. At Abbey by  Eitewood, of a daughter. 


aii es 
v ‘Mrs Stevenson, Albany Street, of a son. 
9. At Coekenzie, Mrs H. F. Cadell, of a son. 
nnikier-house, Lady Oswald of Dun- 


Mrs Glen, ofason. — 


SE EE ee Se Solid Suck, fe 


se the house of Mrs Admiral Deans, Anne 
Street, St Bernard’s, the lady of Captain Deans, 
R. N. of a daughiter, still-born. ~ - 





382 
15. At Qiseetany, Sateen rae 
— At Mrs of 


, of a son. 
— At Ma the lady of A. M. Guthrie, 
younger of C: ie, of a son. 
Se el J. J. Cochrane, of the 
3d t of Guards, of a son. 
—_ lady of John Cay, Esq. of a son. 
18. At Campbeltown, the lady of Captain Hugh 
Stevenson, of a son. 
— Mrs J. S. Robertson, No. 12, Pitt Street, of 


son. 
“9. At Edin the lady of Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Holmes, C. B. com: the 3d Dragoon 


bert , ofa ter. 

22. At Foss-house, Mrs Stewart, of a daughter. 
23. At Burntisland, Mrs Watson, of a son. 
— At New Saughton, the lady of James Wat- 
son, of Saughton, of a daughter. 

24. Mrs Dr Sanders, No. 8, Street, of a 


At Cramond, Mrs Hope Johnstone, of a 

— Mrs Borthwick, No. 83, George Street, of a 
eT. At No. 13, St James’s Square, Edinburgh, 
Mrs S of a son. 
— firs Smith, No. 13, Hope Street, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Lately.—At Brighton, the ht Honourable 
Lay Ciccline Hatiilton, of a dseghter. 


MARRIAGES, 


Dec. 23, 1821. At Rome, C. Robert Man- 
ners Lockwood, eldest son of mas Lockwood, 
i to Lady 

Earl of Arran, 
of Abercorn. 


Cecilia, only daughter otihe 
ty, to of the 
: ‘ Hag: banker at eva. 

Feb. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr William Shiell, wri- 


ter, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr David 
Tranent. 


6 eee, Oe he. Sa ae 
ter of Luss, to lla, second daughter of the 
ate Mr James Lyle, Edinbu’ 
97. At Morton Cottage, 
Hunter, merchant in G 
ee 


Register.— Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


(March, 
23, At London, John Robert Turing, Esq. of 
to Jean Steuart, second daughter of 

Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Aberdeen. 

26. At Perth, Allan Stewart, Esq. of Inneshad- 
den and Bunrannoch, to Miss Jean Stewart, eld- 
— hter of the late Donald Stewart, Esq. of 

un 

— At Annfield, near Stirling, Mr Ebenezer 
Connal, of G w, to Catharine, third daughter 

Thomas Li 


of » Esq. 
ngi At oM ') ewe re R. . civil 
engineer, ary, youngest ter late 
James Smith, Esq. Londen. “0 

— By special licence, at the Earl of Albemarle’s 
house, in St James’s Square, Mr Coke, of Nor- 
folk, to Lady Anne Keppel, second daughter of 
his Lordship. The bridegroom is in his sixty- 
ninth year; the bride in her twenty-second. 

Lately.—At Melville Place, ne Henry 
Thornton Mostyn, assistant-surgeon, 41st regi- 
ment, to Cecilia Susanna, fifth daughter of the 
late Dugald Forbes, Esq. 

— At Mrs Thomson’s, 18, Dundas Street, Mr 
John Miller, to Christian, widow of the late Cap. 
tain Penson. 


DEATHS. 


July 23, 1821. On his way from Penang to 
Madras, Captain Lumley, R. N. of his Majesty's 


~*~ T 

vt In consequence of the loss of the Lady 

us) ¥ » wrecked near Coringa on 
the 7th of August last, Mr Henry Lister, son of 
the Rev. James Lister, minister of Auchtermuch- 
x ch respected Se a tee eee 
mu ession, and, 0- 

riety of his conduct, he obtained many friends, 
Estimable as he was in his profession, he was still 
more to be admired in his private character; for 
moral qualities, that mark an amiable heart; for 
sensibility, benevolence, and honour, exemplified 
in the most engaging and slognat manners. 

27. At Baccagunge, Bengal, Charles Chapman, 


"4% and inagistrate. 
me At Gow, Chittore, Peter Bruce, Esq. 


First Circuit Judge on the Madras establishment, 
second son of the late James Bruce Carstairs, Esq. 
of Kinross and Tillicoultry. 

5. At Dum Dum, near Calcutta, John Forrest 
Tod, M.D. assistant-surgeon in the Hon. East In- 
dia a ny’s service, son of the late James Tod, 

° ton. 

13. At N re, East Indies, Captain William 
Hunter, of the 8th regiment of native infantry, 
son of Dr Hunter, Pro’ r of Humanity in the 
University of St Andrews. 

21. In the islan = . TA ome ica, Alexander Far- 
quharson, Esq. ill. 

— Of the tiver complaint, Major John Stewart, 
aged 43 years; and on the 14th October follow- 
ing, of a wound received in the head on the 2d 
March preceding, Captain Thomas Guise Stewart, 
aged 38 years, both of the Honourable East India 
Company’s service, Bombay, and sons of the late 
Thomas Stewart, Esq. many years Town Clerk 
of Montrose. 

26. ‘In India, Lieutenant John Hay, of his Ma- 

esty’s 34th regiment, aid-de-camp to his Excel- 
mcy Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras. 

— At Calcutta, Mr Robert Robertson, second 
son of the late Mr George Robertson, writer, 


Leith. 

Oct. 13. At Madras, Lieutenant William Cock- 
burn, of the East India a 's service, se- 
cond son of the late Bailie William Cockburn, 
Cupar Fife. 

16. At Flamstead, near Montego Bay, in Ja- 
maica, Mr Robert Small, surgeon, eldest son; 
and at Montego Bay, on the 24th November last, 
Mr James Small, third son of Mr James Small, in 
Montrose, North Britain. 

Nov. 15. At Jamaica, Brevet-Major Masson, of 


ment. 

16. In the island of Jamaica, John, second son 
— late Rev. John Fraser, Liberton, Lanark- 

re. 

eo +4" At ag sre —- board his wo] 
ty’s shi orgiana, Watson es, surgeon 
RA , fifth son of Mr John Scales, writer, Glasgow. 

In Jamaica, Mrs Elizabeth D. Crichton, 

wife of William Lambie, Esq. 
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itor in the supreme courts of 
At Aberdeen, Mrs Mortimer, wife of Mr 
— At St Lule, Colonel T. 
‘alker, uty Qu 
alkets Madeiza, Miss Hay of Westerton. 
7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Pitcairn of Pitcairn. 
98. At GI » Mrs Dr Lachlan Campbell of 
Campbelton, 


“gi. At the Manse of ire, 
Miss Catherine Stewart, daughter of’ the Rev. AL 


ni At Drumbuie, Mrs Beaton, relict of the 


15. As Biinaanghs Mr Hugh Waugh, teacher, 
Portsburgh. 
— At imverness, John Rose, Esq. of Ardin- 


gask. 
— At Redf i hs 8 yar the Rev. 
‘ee ae ——- 
16, £ Cohen Saas 
slaughter of the late Jet unnens, Mis Ang 


Edinburgh. conduct thr 





Mant A eaiurgh, Mrs Fiat Elizabeth Gaird 
Esq. late of Keith- 


wa At Stirling, Mr James Macfarlane, for a 
long time steward on board the Morning Star 


, Lord Howe Brown, second son 


ieee of 
ofthe At Lawgrove, 4 Lawson, Esq. of Law- 


the Rev. James Wem 


the late ie. 

— At Branxholm Braes, Miss Jean Grieve, se- 
cond ter of James Grieve, Esq. 

— At Stirling, Mr David » late account- 
ant of the Bank of Sco’ 

— At a » Malcolm Darroch, Esq. 


re ir ee James ‘sais Ba 


5 At Perth, M Lares, formerly eunve- 
ner of the trades of 


— At Edinburgh, rads of a ty, age 


PF at Du At Dw fae Oootta 3 oor 15 want, Robert, 
only son of W: a Drummelzier. 
2 At Wemyss Castle, eneral Wemyss of 


bay 5 Miss Helen Stirling, only child 


the late Robert Stirling, 
ott Edin . Ne infant daughter 


— At yo corner wa Cie Smith, after be- 

ing confined to bed twenty-nine years. 

— At Greenwich, ye » relict of oa 
Roscius, Ye acthariaton to Mrs George jar. 
Tick, oft the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. 

5, At his house, 17, ton Street, Mr Ro- 


Purv ’e 
‘Lieutenant Ri Moffat, R. N. son of 
late Rev. Dr Moffat, Newlands. 


gy ga 
— ewe | aoe Sot 76, Mr 


aS Mrs ‘Sibel oe 
pore liam Scott, 


thdean, pone I mae 
in Eicon Elizabeth, only 


Carse, Susannah Floyd, 
the late John Farquhar, 


— At Mr Marshall’s, 27, Gayfield Square, Miss 

— At Street, Edinburgh, Ann Jane 

Henrietta eldest Saaghter of Willian Burn, Esq. 

ll. At Genoa, William Jackson, Esq. Deputy 
-General to 


the Forces. 
— In Newgate Street, London, in his 25th 


TE Margaret, the infant daughter 
12, Margaret, the daughter of Mr Alex- 
ode nburgh, age as 

13. At Edinburgh, <a 
vi of Gangs Wik, 


tenant-Colonel James Logan, a into of the Slat Te. 


life hight respectable and useful 

- ao aden? ee he exercised the office 
o mi e a a pa juent, and 
impressive preacher, the" Christian 
character by a ierslity 0 ae an ey a cheerful- 
ness of disposition, and a steady ere which 
endeared him to his own family, and secured.the 
esteem of all who enjoyed the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 

— In Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Lon- 
don, Catherine Elvira, widow of the late Captain 
5st East India Company’s service, aged 

ears. 
bs ob | i ~ James, Brown beng sur- 
om, as , son ohn Patison, |. advocate. 
t his house, Exchange, Bdinborsty 


Pisa, in the 20th year of his age, Robert 
as = second son of Thomas Walker 
vocate. 
19. At Kirkness, Miss Eu 
At Lochmaddy, in 


a Some the Rev. Andrew Bell 


— At her mother’s house, Leith, Miss Mary 
Sle, ey eo Graham, Esq. Edin- 


= At Prestonpans, Miss 
Te aan. Robert Wight, minbucy 
$ eorratithg gow, Patrick Geddes, youngest’ 
— At Linlithgow, ‘0 
son of Mr Liston, sheriff-clerk, Linli ha 
23, At Edin Frances, ~a ge Be of Mr 
Cargill, wine-m on ee See & his Ma- 
aye ee 
At Leith Johu Aitken, Esq. merchant. 


— At her house, Elder Street, Edin » Mrs 
Jane Lawrie, wife of Mr Swinton Lawrie, sur- 


3. At Tain, John Barclay, of Moorfarm, Esq. 
late Sheriff- te of Ross and 


tions. 

— See bea, 
Thomas Coutts, . Mr Coutts had at 
the advanced age of - His life was one of 

and useful exertion. He possessed a 

py t, with a warm and 
heart. ‘ew Men’ ever in the a 
whieh Mr Coutts did, the and esteem 
of his friends, 


or 
political oe. ae consideration and influ- 
ence in society. The large fortune which he ac- 





iter, Bote, eh 
Italy on account of her health. 


‘ 
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At St Andre@’s, Aghes, only a ee of of 
5 Rev. William eae BFFs... 
oe in 
_ wat in Duncan Campbell. 
Ranken, 


Alexander Watson. 
ter, son of David iW late 


—- ae daughter 
E oa ag 

ey = peri, the infant’ 
son 

— AtHawthorn Hill, Berks, in his 91st year, 
Wilsted Keene, . who sat near half a century 
in Parliament, was father of the House of’ 


Commons some years previous to his retirement 
SSS 


Gouchinr of the lott Aieainie Fraser, on Hak 
er 2 
dington. ; : 


White. 
ERTS 
youngest 


; .) 


C Marchi, 
28, At Edinbargh; Mr David’ Russell, candice.’ 


sedettele At her house, No. 1, Dtitidas Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Archibald, relict of the 

late John Archibald - wine-merchant in Leith. 
_— At Badminton, er a short illness,-Lord 
= Somersét, third son of the Duke and Duchess 


— At aoe the _ Francis Atterbury, LL.D, 
in the 88th year of-his age, grandson of Atter. 
bury, Bishop of Rothester. 

— At Kirby, Mallory, Leicestershire, the Hon, 

‘Noel, wife of-Sir Ralph Milbanke Noel, 
Bart. sister’ of thé late Thomas Lord Viscount 
Wentworth, and'mother of the Right Hon. Lady 


— In London, William Adam, Esq. sen. in the 

a Te eae Nova 

e Roy: ayal ymouth, 
Captain Sir Thomas Lavie, KERR hej 
ed ship at eteees 

atergrass Hill, Ireland, Famiind 
aged 13 years. He had been: a pensioner 
years ;. was at the battle of Fon’ y and several 
others in the reign of George II. e was six feet 
two inches high, and remarkably upright; was 
able tree a mile at least every day, until three 
-— his death, and retained his-senses to 


last. 
— At Dublin, in his 79th year, Richard Nevil, 
Esq. of Furnace, in the County of Kildare, for 


many se) Teller of his Majesty's Exchequer in 
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